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| Enameline 


is perfectly ODORLESS, 
and that is another reason 
why it is the Modern Stove 
Polish. You will not have 
to move out of the house 





until it “burns off,” if you 
use Enameline. “My stove 
shines in the night,” a lady 
writes. Put up in paste, 
cake or liquid form. No 
other has so large a sale. 


J.L.PRESCOTT & CO., New York 
Geers 
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The New York Central’s books of travel. 

These small books are filled with information 
regarding the resorts of America, best routes, 
time required for journey, and cost thereof. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue, a booklet of 32 pages, 4x8, 
gives synopsis of contents of each of twenty-five books; 
this Catalogue sent free to any address on receipt of a 
postage stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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. | Summer 
+ Outing 


} Can be most enjoyably spent 
t at Waukesha, Madison, Devil's 
Lake, Green Lake, Gogebic, 
Lake Geneva, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Marquette, Lake 
Minnetonka, White Bear, Ash- 
land, Dakota, Hot Springs, or 
in the Valleys and Mountains 
of Colorado, Utah and Califor- 
nia. Low rate tourist tickets 
and pamphlets upon inquiry at 
ticket offices, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
| 461 Broadway, 368 Washington St. 212 Clark St. 
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THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Chambers’s 
Encyclopeedia 


Published by J. B. Lipprncort CoMPANY, 
has been thoroughly revised and brought 


UP-TO-DATE. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


AND CAN BE PURCHASED UPON 


SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 





Illustrated circular and terms of sale 
sent upon application. 
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“A NEW LIPPINCOTT” 


BEGINS WITH THE 
JULY NUMBER 
* 

Lippincot?s Magazine, one of the 
oldest in the field of good literature, 
will, with the July Number, become 
also the youngest among its peers. It 
will begin a new life in every essential 
feature. New writers will contribute 
their best, new artists will create its 
decorative covers, new interests will 
enter its pages, new type will render 
it winning to the eye, added pages 
will carry new matter, and a new spirit 
will characterize every feature of its 
contents. 

The vitality which has brought 
Lippincott’s Magazine enduring reputa- 
tion through two generations will place 
it in touch with the new day, with the 
stirring life—literary, artistic, industrial 
—of the awakened nation. 
































The Old and the New. 


4] A magazine which had the prescience to bring out 
“The Light that Failed,” Kipling’s then longest story—while 
he was yet but little known; which gave a welcome to 
Gilbert Parker’s early novel, “The Translation of a Savage,” 
and which has anticipated public taste by publishing novels 
from Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Brander Matthews, 
Amélie Rives, A. Conan Doyle, Bret Harte, Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, and Paul Leicester Ford—which, indeed, put forth 
the first and perhaps fresher version of the “Choir Invisible’— 
such a magazine should inspire respect for its past and excite 
interest in its future. 

4] The distinguishing mark of Lippincott’s Magazine has 
long been the novel with which it opens each month. This 
was invented for the magazine, and it has been maintained as 
its exclusive feature. There is no intention to abandon this 
valued characteristic, but to develop and improve it by the 
exercise of energy and judgment. Every new pen of promise, 
and every old one which yields entertainment, will be sought 
for novels whose brevity is a pledge of quick action and 
unrelaxed interest. 

4] It is planned to increase the bulk of the magazine so as 
to afford space for longer and more enduring short stories, for 
papers of pressing moment, and for poems which owe their 
introduction to quality, sentiment, or imaginative depth rather 
than to the exigencies of space. 

§] The newspapers supply a daily need and do it thoroughly 
well. The office of a magazine is different. It is a more 
leisurely gleaner who traverses the daily life searching for the 
principle beneath the act and embodying it in fiction, poetry, 
and reflection, or even in controversy. 

§] To give to the man or woman of American or English 
birth, who cannot spare time for the daily avalanche of raw 
news, the essence of that news purified through the minds of 
the best, most enlightened, and most entertaining writers of 
fiction, essay, and poetry, is the conception of Lippincott’s 
Magazine for the future, which it is earnestly hoped may be 
realized and which every effort shall be bent to fulfil. 






































“The New Lippincott” 


as a foretaste of its future standard, will give in the July number 
a’ rich table of contents: . 





¥ 
- THE FOX-WOMAN. BY JOHN LUTHER LONG. 


The complete novel is a lovely romance of Japan by the 
American laureate of the Flowery Kingdom, John Luther Long, 
whose “Miss Cherry-Blossom” and “Madame Butterfly” have 
made readers eager for his next sustained work. “The Fox- 
~ “Woman” is Mr. Long’s maturest and most delicate novel, and 
it deals with the half humorous, half pathetic infatuation of a 
little Japanese artist for a wilful American beauty, who never 
realizes the tragedy she heartlessly compels. 


> 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DAVID HARUM.” 


Of equal importance is the sole remaining and only other 
existing fiction by the lamented author of “David Harum.” 
This is a long short-story, entitled “ The Teller.” It is a vign- 
ette from the powerful pen which created “David Harum,” 
giving -in clear touches a love-story which runs through some 
bitter episodes of a Bank-Teller’s life. 


¥ ; 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. 


The fiction of the number is further strengthened by 
“ Marta’s Inheritance,’ in which Mrs. Crowninshield, with 
singular magic of words, gives the intimate flavor of Cuban 
life. This is a story which will substantiate a reputation already 
well founded on some striking volumes and magazine stories. 
The author is the wife of Admiral Crowninshield,.Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Navigation throughout the Cuban War. 


> 
BY ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 


Miss Wharton will contribute the first of two articles on 
“The Salon in Old Philadelphia,” which introduces numberless 



































local families, and accompanying which will be a handsome 
frontispiece giving a portrait of unique value and beauty. 


e 


BY A SOCIAL LEADER OF WOMEN. 


Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, President of the Philadelphia 
Civic and Acorn Clubs, contributes an enlightening paper 
entitled “ What are Women Striving For?” This is the initial 
paper in a series by Women for Women and about Women. 


¥ 


THE BUILDING OF A TRUST is an especially up- 
to-date paper by Henry Wilton Thomas, who speaks from 


experience. 
> 


THE NEW ARGONAUT, by Charles S. Clark, deals 
with the perfected sub-marine boat which will be launched 


at an early date. > 


SELF-PROPELLED STREET VEHICLES, by George 
J. Varney, is a clear explanation of a topic which needs analysis, 
and is from an engineer who wields an unhesitating pen. 


¥ 


SMALL DEER is a useful and charming out-door paper 
in which Ernest Ingersoll identifies the wild animals that still 
haunt the edges of civilization in our city neighborhoods. 


> 


THE CITED, by Charles M. Skinner, author of 
“Legends of our Own Land,” is particularly apropos in giving 
a legend of’ Spain, in whose belligerency we are at present 
apt to sink her more human characteristics. 


> 


THE POETRY of the number will include a touch- 


ing song by 
James Wurrtcoms RILey. 























LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








Recent Successful Fiction 








Mr., Miss, and 
Mrs. 


By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. 
(** Karl’’) 


Tall {2mo. Cloth, ornamental, 
$1.25 


‘**Mr., Miss, and Mrs.’ is a pleas- 
ant companion—in every way clever 
and entertaining.’’—Aichard Mans- 
field. 

““We feel ourselves in the atmos- 
phere of Stevenson’s New Arabian 
Nights.’’—Philadelphia Record. 

‘‘The art of these tales is akin to 
that of the French masters of the 
short story.’’—/Philadelphia Press. 

“The stories of life in Bohemia 
are especially well told, and Mr. 
Bloomingdale’s characters are real 
men and women.”’—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 








The 


Wind-Jammers 
By T. Jenkins Hains 


$2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25 


‘Written by a man who has been down to the sea in 
ships, and who knows his business, ‘The Wind Jam- 
mers’ are mainly to be commended for their truth and 
dramatic power.’’— 7he San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘‘Wind-jammers are the seafaring men whose usual 
voyage is from one South American port to another 
around Cape Horn. The stories are all entertaining. 
They are well told and have the real sea flavor.’’—New 
York Sun. 

‘It is a stirring sea tale that will appeal to the heart 


of every lover of romances of the briny deep.”’— 
Buffalo Review. 





Recent Popular Issues in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels 
J2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 


The Amazing Lady 


By M. Bowles 


“Tt is the story of a young lady in the 
difficult position of being in love with two 
men, or imagining herself so in love. Of 
course, she married but one, and the way it 
all came about is an interesting tale.””— Daily 


News, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Coming of Chloe 
By «The Duchess” 


‘“¢The Coming of Chloe’ is well written, 
with an admirably conceived and executed 
plot, bits of graceful imagery, and flashes of 
wit, just enough of sentiment to be human 
and natural, and thoroughly clean and sweet 
from beginning to end.’’—Boston Times. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Our Island Empire. 
' By Charles Morris. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Principles and Methods of Teaching. 


of Charles C. Boyer, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


Letters of Walter Savage Landor, 


Private and Public. 


Edited by Stephen Wheeler. Octavo. Gilt top, with 
portrait, $3.00. 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. 


By A. De Burgh. Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $2.50. 


English Cathedrals Illustrated. 


By Francis Bond. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Value and Distribution. 


-. Charles William Macfarlane, Ph.D. 
Cloth, uncut, $2.50. 


Octavo, 


Vital Science. 
By Robert Walter, M.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


From Cromwell to Wellington. 
Edited by Spenser Wilkinson. With portraits and 
plans. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 

The Cyclopedia of Home Arts. 
Edited and compiled by Montague Marks. Illustrated. 
Thick quarto, $3.00. 

History of America before Columbus. 
By P. De Roo. In Press. 


The Life of Prince Otto von Bismarck. 
By Frank Preston Stearns. Jn Press. 


Lessons in Graphic Shorthand 
(Gabelsberger). 


Prepared for the American public by C. BR. Lippman. 
Crown octavo. In Press. 


FICTION. 
A Trooper Galahad. 


By Capt. Charles King, U.S.A. 12mo. Cloth. With 
frontispiece, $1.00. . 
The Daughters of Babylon. 


By Wilson Barrett and Robert Hichens. With 
frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr., Miss, and Mrs. 
By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. (“Karl’’). Tall 
12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


A Triple Entanglement. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
ornamental, $1.25. 


The Taming of the Jungle. 


By C. W. Doyle. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


The Wind-Jammers. 


By T. Jenkins Hains. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental 
$1.25. , 
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FICTION.—Continued. 
The Dancing Master. 


By Adrien Chabot. Translated by Pauline W. 
Sill. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.00. 


King Washington: a Romance of the 
Hudson Highlands. 


By Adelaide Skeel and William H. Brearley. 
Illustrated. 12mo. New Edition, Paper, 50 cents. 


The Coming of Chloe. 


By The Duchess. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. New Edition, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


IN PRESS. 


Heart and Sword. 
A New Copyright Novel. 


My Lady Frivol. 
A New Copyright Novel. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
SCIENTIFIC. 
A Text-Book of Physics. 


Vol II.—S d. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00. 


By John Strange Winter. 





A Manual of Locomotive Engineering. 


By William Frank Pettigrew and Albert F. Rav- 
enshear. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $6.50. 


Light Railways at Home and Abroad. 
By William Henry Cole. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, 
$5.00. 

Photography. 


By A. Brothers, F.B.A.S8. Second Edition, revised. 
Tllustrated. Quarto. Cloth, $6.00. 


MEDICAL. 


An Experimental Research into Sur- 
gical Shock. 


By Geo. W. Crile, M.D. Illustrated. Octavo. $2.50. 


Experimental Research into the Sur- 
gery of the Respiratory System. 


By George W. Crile, M.D. In Press. 


International Clinics. 
Volume I., Ninth Series, now ready. Sold by Subscription only. 


Keating’s Cyclopedia of the Diseases 
of Children. 
Medical and Surgical. A New Volume. Volume V. 
Edited by William A. Edwards, M.D. Octavo. 
IHustrated. By Subscription only. 
The Complete Medical Pocket Formu- 
lary and Physicians’ Vade-Mecum. 
| By J. C. Wilson, A.M., M.D. New Edition, revised by 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





Henry Tucker, M.D. Pocket-book form, bound in 
leather, $2.00. 


Atlas of Urinary Sediments. 


By Dr. Hermann Rieder. 
Ready shortly. 


Large octavo. Cloth. 





















J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
JUNE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Our Island Empire. A Hand-Book of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippine Islands. By Charles Morris, author of ‘‘’The Nation’s Navy,’’ ‘‘ The War 
with Spain,’’ ‘‘ Historical Tales,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 








«Our Island Empire’ is a mine of information 
concerning the new possessions of the United 
States, dealing with all subjects of interest. By 
its aid one can acquaint himself with the charac- 
teristics, productions, and trade possibilities of 
all these islands. The work is practically four 
books in one, dealing with four separate countries, 
and handling a series of subjects and condensing 


a mass of information not to be found in any 
other single work now to be had. Each topic of 
importance is treated with the same breadth of 
handling, and presents in a reasonably brief space 
just the information that interested persons are 
likely to wish to obtain.’—Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 





P rinciples and Methods of Teaching. A Manual for Normal Schools, 
Reading Circles, and the Teachers of Elementary, Intermediate, and Higher Schools. 
By Charles C. Boyer, Ph.D., Professor of Pedagogics, Keystone State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa., and author of ‘‘Concrete Psychology,’’ ‘‘ Psychic Initiative in 
Education,’’ etc. Crown octavo. Cloth, $1.50. 





This book is not the work of a mere theorist ; 
the author is a practical teacher of extensive and 
varied experience. Beginning with the nature of 
man, especially the psychical processes and prin- 
ciples, the author discusses very fully the char- 
acter of that education which is best adapted to 
the nature and needs of man; and after much 
careful consideration of the general principles of 
education, he deduces the principles of culture, 


knowledge, and instruction. Methods of culture 
and instruction are presented with a fulness and 
clearness highly satisfactory. It is believed that, 
all. other things being equal, the teacher who 
catches the spirit of the science-method of in- 
struction as presented in this book will work most 
intelligently and will obtain the most satisfactory 
results. 





Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Public. kditea by 


Stephen Wheeler. Octavo. Gilt top. 
“These Letters show how charmingly Landor 


could unbend, and how quick and gracious were | 
his sensibilities, in spite of the pride which ruled | 
his will, and the sovereign contempt in which he | 


affected to hold the majority of his fellow-mortals. 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. 
eighty illustrations. Octavo. 
“In this volume the story of the tragic life and 
death of the late Empress of Austria is told in a 
straightforward, systematic way without superflous 
comment by the author. 
“Mr. De Burgh begins this biography with a 


With portraits, $3.00. 


| The Correspondence opens in 1838, and ends in 
1863—eighteen months or more before the lonely, 
world-wearied old man died in Florence, in his 
eighty-ninth year.’’— 7he London Standard. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A Memoir. By A. De Burgh. With 


Cloth, $2.50. 


is maintained as the reader follows the royal 
wanderer from her classic villa, Achilleon, on the 
Island of Corfu, to the hunting country of Meath, 
in Ireland, on and on, until the curtain falls on 
the catastrophe of the Empress’s assassination at 


love match and ends it with a tragedy. Interest | Geneva.”— Washington Post, Washington, D.C. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s June Bulletin of New Publications. 


English Cathedrals Illustrated. py Francis Bond, M.A., F.G.S., Hon, 


A.R.I.B.A. With one hundred and eighty illustrations from photographs. 


Cloth, $2.00. 


‘The present volume will be warmly welcomed 
by the student of cathedrals, notwithstanding the 
fact that the literature on the subject is already 
large. The volume takes up the architectural 
aspect particularly by what might be termed the 
‘biographical’ method, and this is what is so 
much needed by so many students. The text is 





1210, 


most valuable. It is clear and scholarly. ‘ihe 
book would be of great value if taken with the 
tourist into the cathedral towns. The author vill 
not spare the visitor’s legs, but no one can seea 
cathedral without considerable marching and 
countermarching.’’—Scientific American. 


Value and Distribution. An Historical, Critical, and Constructive Study in 


Economic Theory. 
William Macfarlane, Ph.D. Octavo. 


‘‘ This scholarly treatise is an historical, critical, 
and constructive study in economic theory, 
adopted for advanced and post-graduate work. 


Adapted for advanced and post-graduate work. By Charles 
About 317 pages. 


Cloth, uncut, $2.50. 

Dr. MacFarlane gives a clear and exhaustive 
view of economic phenomena.’’—/Philadelphia 
Evening Telegraph. 


Vital Science. Based upon Life’s Great Law, the Analogue of Gravitation. Ag- 


nosticism Refuted. By Robert Walter, M.D. 


The underlying thought of this work is, that 
the living world is a fundamental department of 
natural existence, and is, therefore, subject to a 
fundamental law, perfectly analogous to chemical 
affinity and gravitation. This law is proved by 
the results to have really been discovered, and its 
applicability to a Science of Human Health been 
demonstrated, making the knowledge of vital pro- 
cesses in both health and disease to be as certain 





12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


as the knowledge of chemical and astronomical 
processes. Such a science of human health in- 
volves a reasonable solution of the great problems 
of physiology and medicine, which it is admitted 
has never before been effected. The Nature of 
Disease, The A/odus Operandi of Medicines, and 
the Law of Cure have at length received a con- 
sistent solution, and been developed into a prac- 
tically successful system. 


From Cromwell to Wellington: Tweive Soldiers. Edited by Spenser 


Wilkinson. 
With Portraits and Plans. 8vo. 


ConrTENTS. — Cromwell — Marlborough — Peter- 
borough — Wolfe — Clive — Coote — Heathfield — 
Abercromby—Lake—Baird—Moore—Wellington. 

To students in general of history, as well as to 
those who like to obtain their history by studying 
the lives of those who made that history, ‘‘ From 
Cromwell to Wellington”’ is likely to be of much 
actual service. Just at the present time, when 





With an introduction by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, of Kandahar. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


the policy of America in the East remains to be 
settled, the careers of those great soldiers who 
planted Western civilization upon East Indian 
soil are particularly interesting. Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts, of Kandahar, has furnished the 
introduction,—a fact in itself sufficient to guar- 
antee the value of the work. 


The Cyclopedia of Home Arts. Edited and Compiled by Montague Marks. 


With nearly six hundred illustrations and designs. Thick quarto, $3.00. 


CONTENTS. —Drawing — Illustrating — Painting 
—Decorative Painting—Mural Decoration—Minor 
Decorative Painting—Painting in Mineral Colors 
—Modelling — Wood Carving—Fret Sawing— 
Pyrogravure—Leather Decoration—Metal Work 
—Applied Design—Miscellaneous. 

In the present volume, the aim constantly in 


view has been to interest the reader while trying 
to instruct him, to acquaint him with the tech- 
nical processes of such of the graphic, plastic, 
and applied arts as may be practiced at home, and 
at the same time, so far as feasible, supply him 


with models, designs, and motives for the appli- 
cation of the information acquired. 


History of America before Columbus. ny P. De Roo. Two volumes. 


Octavo. 
8 


Ln Press. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s June Bulletin of New Publications. 
The Life of Prince Otto von Bismarck. sy Frank Preston Stearns, 


Author of ‘‘Sketches from Concord and Appledore,”’ ‘‘ Life of Tintoretto, ‘‘ Modern 
English Prose Writers,’’ etc. Jn Press. 


Lessons in Graphic Shorthand (Gabelsberger). Prepared for the American 
public by C. R. Lippman. Crown octavo. Jn Press. 


FICTION. 


A Trooper Galahad. By General Charles King, U.S.A. 12mo. Cloth, 
with frontispiece by Harry C. Edwards. $1.00. 

“Captain Charles King is always entertaining, | Southwest, and there are excellent character 
and his ‘A Trooper Galahad’ will be read with no | sketches and pictures of life at a frontier post.’’ 
small degree of interest. It is a story of the | —S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


The Daughters of Babylon. A New Copyright Novel. By Wilson Barrett 
and Robert Hichens. With frontispiece by Elenore Plaisted Abbott. i2mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. Uniform with ‘The Sign of the Cross,’ by Wilson Barrett. 

“This is a strange and powerful story in every | crowded with picturesque personages, and moving 
way worthy to be a successor to ‘The Sign of the | and dramatic situations, giving us a historical 
Cross,’ which was so phenomenally successful. | novel of intense and fascinating interest.’’—New 
The scenes are laid in the old days when Babylon | Orleans Daily Picayune. 
was in the heights of its power, and the pages are 





Mr., Miiss, and Mrs, By Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. (‘‘Karl’’). Tall 


12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
‘Some love incidents are among the numerous | most amusing is ‘ Bagley’s Burglar,’ which quite 
clever stories of men and women which Mr. | unexpectedly reveals the advantages of being hos- 
Charles Bloomingdale, Jr. (‘Karl’), groups | pitable. Hardly any of the stories are more than 
together under the title ‘Mr., Miss, and Mrs.’ | telling outlines, but their brightness, and the 
Some of the stories are full of the despair that | effective way in which the colors are washed in, 
follows when love is not reciprocated, others are | give life and interest to every movement.”— 
full of the madness of love. The bitter irony of | Boston Herald. 
fate seems to enter into nearly all of them. The 





A Triple Entanglement. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. Author of ‘‘ A Bache- 
lor Maid,’’ ‘‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune,’’ ‘‘Good Americans,’’ etc. With illustrations 
by Violet Oakley. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

“The entanglement is, of course, a love en- | the doings of aset of American tourists in Europe, 
tanglement, and it is very ingeniously constructed | and it is a very lively and agreeable narrative 
and then straightened out. The story concerns | throughout.’’—/Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 





The Taming of the Jungle. sy Dr. C. W. Doyle. 12mo. Cloth, orna- 


mental, $1.00. 

“<The Taming of the Jungle,’ is thoroughly | life, thought, and religious belief of the jungle 
delightful. It is, in form, one story,—the story of | people. The tales are cleverly told and, though 
the adventures of a man of the Terai, or Hima- | nearly every one holds a tragic incident, they are 
layan hill folk, named Ram Deen, who drove the | tinged with a philosophy that is wholly Indian in 
mail-cart along one stage of its journey. In | its patience and a humior that is equally Indian in 
reality the book is made up of sixteen tales, con- | its gravity. -These tales are well worth the read- 
nected only by their environment and the per- | ing, and Mr. Kipling might well have been their 
sonalities of those who figure in them,—each of | author.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
these tales throwing light on the surroundings, | 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s June Bulletin of New Publications. 


The Wind-Jammers. By T. Jenkins Hains, author of ‘‘ Captain Gore’s Court- 
ship,’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

‘“‘The author sees the ludicrous as well as the ‘‘Mr. T, Jenkins Hains is to be congratulated in 
serious side of the sailor’s life, and his sketches | writing a more natural and vigorous sea-story than 
abound in merriment.””— Zhe Chicago Inter- | any other modern American writer of this class 
Ocean. of fiction.” —New York World. 

6 e e 
The Dancing Master. By Adrien Chabot. ‘Translated by Pauline W. 
Sill. Illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. :2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.00, 
Ready shortly. 

This captivating, idyllic romance of the days of | and in a manner which strikingly reproduces the 
the French Revolution has now, for the first time, | atmosphere and charm of the original. 
been brought within the reach of English readers, 


King Washington. A Romance of the Hudson Highlands. By Adelaide 
Skeel and William H. Brearley. Illustrated. 12mo. Mew Edition. Paper, 50 


cents. 
‘‘* King Washington’ is a fresh, vigorous tale, 





the time with no little skill. The story centres 
told with great historical accuracy. The authors | about some of the old houses of Newburgh.’’— 
have succeeded in reproducing the atmosphere of | Buffalo (N. Y.) Enquirer. 

In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for April, 1899. 





The Coming of Chloe. By «The Duchess.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. New 


Edition. Paper, 50 cents. 

““*The Coming of Chloe’ is well written, with | of sentiment to be human and natural, and 
an admirably-conceived and executed plot, bits of | thoroughly clean and sweet from beginning.’’— 
graceful imagery and flashes of wit, just enough | Boston Times. 


In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for May, 1899. 


Heart and Sword. A New Copyright Novel by John Strange Winter. 

‘«* Heart and Sword’ deals largely with the life | fairly, carefully thought out, and showing some 
of the Stage, and is in itself an answer to the vital | character study in the portrayal of the heroine.” 
question, ‘Should Wives Work?’ It is, perhaps, | —London Telegraph. 
one of the best of John Strange Winter’s books, 

To be issued in Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels for June, 1899. 





My Lady Frivol. A New Copyright Novel by Rosa Nouchette Carey. i 
Press. ; 


SCIENTIFIC. 


A Text-Book of Physics. sy J. H. Poynting, Sc.D., F.R.S., and J. J. 
Thomson, M.A., F.R.S., Hon. Sc.D., Dublin; Hon. D.L., Princeton. Con- 
prising ‘‘ Properties of Matter,’’ ‘‘Sound,’’ ‘‘ Heat,’’ ‘‘ Magnetism and Electricity,” 
“TLight.’’ Volume II., Sound, Ready. 8vo. Cloth. With eighty fine illustra- 


tions. $3.00. ; 

CoNTENTS.—Chapter I. The Nature of Sound | verse Vibrations of Stretched Strings or Wires. 
and its Chief Characteristics. Chapter II. The | Chapter VII. Pipes and other Air Cavities. 
Velocity of Sound in Air and other Media—Re- | Chapter VIII. Rods — Plates — Membranes. 
flection and Refraction of Sound. Chapter III. | Chapter IX. Vibrations Maintained by Heat— 
Frequency and Pitch of Notes. Chapter IV. | Sensitive Flames and Jets—Musical Sound. 
Resonance and Forced Oscillations. Chapter V. | Chapter X. The Superposition of Waves. Index. 
Analysis of Vibrations. Chapter VI. The Trans- 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s June Bulletin of New Publications. 


A Manual of Locomotive Engineering. With an Historical Introduction. 
A Practical Text-Book for the Use of Engine-Builders, Designers and Draughtsmen, 
Railway Engineers, and Students. By William Frank Pettigrew, Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 


WitrH A SECTION ON AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL ENGINES. 
venshear, B.Sc., of Her Majesty’s Patent Office. 
Cloth, $6.50. 


and eighty illustrations. 8vo. 


CoNTENTS.—Historical Introduction, 1763-1863 
—Modern Locomotives, Simple—Modern Loco- 
motives, Compound—Primary Considerations in 
Locomotive Design—Cylinders, Steam-Chests, and 
Stuffing-Boxes—Pistons, Piston-Rods, Crossheads, 
and Slide-Bars—Connecting- and Coupling-Rods 
—Wheels and Axles, Axle-Boxes, Hornblocks, 
and Bearing Springs—Balancing—Valve Gear— 





By Albert F. Ra- 
With nine plates and two hundred 


Slide Valves and Valve Gear Details—Framing, 
Bogies, and Axle-Trucks, Radial Axle-Boxes— 
Boilers—Smokebox, Blast Pipe, Firebox Fittings 
—Boiler Mountings—Tenders—Railway Brakes— 
Lubrication—Consumption of Fuel, Evaporation, 
and Engine Efficiency—American Locomotives— 
Continental Locomotives—Repairs, Running, In- 
spection, and Renewals—A ppendix, A, B, C. 


Light Railways at Home and Abroad. sy William Henry Cole, 
M.Inst., C.E. (Late Deputy Manager, Northwestern Railway, India). With plates 


and illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 


CoNTENTS.—Discussion of the Term ‘Light 
Railways’’—English Railways, Rates, and Farm- 
etrs—Light Railways in Belgium, France, Italy, 
and other European Countries—Light Railways 
in America and the Colonies, India and Ireland— 


Road Transport as an alternative—The Light 
Railways Act, 1896—The Question of Gauge— 
Construction and Working— Locomotives and 
Rolling-Stock—Light Railways in England, Scot- 
land, and Wales—Appendices. 


Photography: Irs History, Processes, APPARATUS, AND MATERIALS. Com- 
prising Working Details of all the more Important Methods. By A. Brothers, 
F.R.A.S. With plates by many of the processes described and illustrations in the 
text. Second Edition, Revised. Quarto. Cloth, $6.00. 

In the preparation of this work the author’s | clude—as far as possible within a moderate com- 





aim has been to produce a hand-book for the use 
of students of Photography which should both 
give the results of practical experience, and in- 





pass—information gathered from many sources 
and not readily accessible. 


MEDICAL. 
An Experimental Research into Surgical Shock. By Geo. w. Crile, 


M.D. With many illustrations. Octavo. 


“It seems strange, taking into consideration the 
importance of this subject, that there has not been 
presented so far to the profession an account of 
any considerable experimental research into sur- 
gical shock, but the book before us gives a fair 
insight into the many problems involved. The 





$2.50. 
aim has been to obtain graphic data furnished in 
the performance of various surgical operations or 
by the infliction of different injuries. 

‘The book is an excellent on: and is sure to 
attain widespread attention.”’—V. £. Medical 
Monthly. 


Experimental Research into the Surgery of the Respiratory Sys- 
tem; An Essay Awarded the Nicholas Senn Prize by the American 
Medical Association for 1898. By George W. Crile, A.M., M.D., Ph.D. 
Professor of the Principles of Surgery and Applied Anatomy in the Cleveland College 
of Physicians and Surgeons ; formerly Professor of Physiology in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Wooster ; attending Surgeon to the St. Alexis and Cleveland 


General Hospitals. J Press. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s June Bulletin of New Publications. 
Keating’s Cyclopaedia of the Diseases of Children, Medical and 


Surgical. 


A New Volume. By American, British, and Canadian Authors. Voluine 


V. Edited by William A. Edwards, M.D. Complete in one handsome impeiial 


octavo volume of 1350 pages. 


No medical work published for many years has 
received higher favor from the profession at large 
than Keating’s ‘‘Cyclopzedia of the Diseases of 
Children,” which has become the standard work 
of reference on the subject of pediatrics. During 
the several years since the publication of that 
work the advances in medical science have been 
such as to render another volume necessary. 

The growth and development of the child, the 
diagnosis and treatment of its diseases and injuries, 
and its restoration to health after severe illness, are 
matters that concern every physician, and surely 


With numerous illustrations. 


By subscription only. 


bines in short, practical articles the views on 
these subjects of distinguished English-speal:ing 
physicians and surgeons who are devoting their 
time to the study of diseases of children, including 
the diseases of infancy, childhood, puberty, and 
adolescence. 

As with the preceding volumes, this is a prac. 
tical work, which will appeal to the practitioner 
who comes in daily contact with disease in all its 
forms, as well as a cyclopzedia, embodying in its 
many articles the sciences of medicine and sur. 
gery so far as they relate to the subjects in view. 





no work can be more useful than one which com- 


International Clinics. VOLUME I., NINTH SERIES. A quarterly of 
Clinical Lectures and Articles by leading authorities upon the more Common Diseases 


in Medicine, Neurology, Surgery, Gynzecology, Obstetrics, Ophthalmology, Laryn-. 


gology, Pharyngology, Rhinology, Otology, and Dermatology, and Specially Prepared 
Articles on Treatment and Drugs. By Professors and Lecturers in the leading medical 
colleges of the United States, Great Britain, Canada, Germany, Austria, France, and 
Switzerland. Edited by Judson Daland, M.D. Sold by subscription only. 


the common diseases which constitute the bulk of 
a physician’s practice, and will embrace the latest 
views as to diagnosis, therapeutics, and treatment. 
Each volume contains about 300 pages, octavo, 
and is printed from large, clear type on good paper. 
A copious index is contained in each volume ; and 
Volume IV. of each series contains in addition a 
general index of the four volumes for the year. 


With the April volume of the ninth series, in 
addition to the clinical lectures, there will appear 
a large number of short, crisp, practical articles 
upon subjects with which the practitioner has to 
deal in his every-day work. These subjects will 
be carefully selected by the Editor, and those of 
the contributors who are specially qualified will be 
intrusted with their preparation. They will treat of 


The Complete Medical Pocket-Formulary and Physician’s Vade- 


Mecum : Containing upwards of 2500 Prescriptions Collected from the Practice of 
Physicians and Surgeons of experience, American and Foreign, arranged for Ready 
Reference under an Alphabetical List of Diseases ; also a Special List of New Drugs, 
with their Dosage, Solubilities, and Therapeutical Applications ; together with a Table 
of Formule for Hypodermic Medication ; a List of Drugs for Inhalation ; a Table of 
Poisons, with their Antidotes ; a Posological Table ; a List of Incompatibles ; a Table 
of Metric Equivalents; a Brief Account of External Antipyretics, Disinfectants. 
Medical Thermometry, the Urinary Tests; and much other useful information. Col- 
lated for the Use of Practitioners. By J. C. Wilson, A.M., M.D. New Edition. 
Revised by Henry Tucker, M.D. Pocket-book form, bound in leather, $2.00. 





Atlas of Urinary Sediments. with special References to their Clinical Sig: 


nificance. By Dr. Hermann Rieder. ‘Translated by Frederick Craven Moore, 


M.Sc., M.B. (Vict.). Edited and annotated by Sheridan Delépine, M.B., C.M. 
(Edin.). With thirty-six plates, comprising one hundred and sixty-seven figures, 


many in colors. 
12 
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RECENT SUCCESSFUL FICTION 


The Daughters of Babylon 


By WILSON BARRETT and ROBERT HICHENS 
WITH FRONTISPIECE BY ELENOR PLAISTED ABBOTT. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
Uniform with *‘ The Sign of the Cross.’’ By WILSON BARRETT 


‘“It is safe to predict a far-reaching success for this story, which is indeed no © 
ordinary tale. It is rather one that may truly be classed among the great stories 
of a decade.’’—ABoston Courier. 





A Triple Entanglement 


By. MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


AUTHOR OF “A BACHELOR MAID,” “SWEET BELLS OUT OF TUNE,” 
“GOOD AMERICANS,” ETC. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY VIOLET OAKLEY. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25 


‘Mrs. Harrison has established a reputation as a writer of society and that 
class of novels that have virtually placed her at the head of this class of American 
writers. ‘This reputation is sustained in this latest publication of hers, in which 
she brings to the front some of the strongest points in American character.’’-- 
Dubuque Sunday Herald. 





JUST PUBLISHED IN BOOK FORM 


A Trooper Galahad 


By GENERAL CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 
{2mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.00 


“This story of outlaws and of a soldier’s bravery and sacrifice and how he 
finally won a wife has been heartily praised. It will certainly be read now with 
much interest by many.’’—vening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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“The Most Notable New Book of the Hour.’’—poitadelpbia Record 





The Taming of the Jungle 


By DR. C. 


W. DOYLE 


J2mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.00 


‘‘Dr. Doyle has succeeded in making his 
sketches vivid as well as picturesque, and he 
seems to have seen deep into the ‘motif’ of 
the half civilized life about him. Books 
of this character add immeasurably to our 
knowledge of Indian life ; indeed they give it 
a clearer interpretation than can be gathered 
from the narratives of travelers. ‘The Tam- 
ing of the Jungle’ is a charming book both as 
a story and as a picture of human conditions.”’ 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





“Tn all Kipling’s marvelous Indian tales, in- 
formed as they are by true genius, there is 
nothing superior to this series of episodes. Dr. 
Doyle has ‘arrived’ and Kipling has a worthy 
rival on his own ground. . The little vol- 
ume is not an echo of Kipling in any way, but 
an original interpretation of the primitive peo- 
ple of the Terai, the great jungle that skirts 
the foot hills of the Himalayas in the province 
of Kumaon.”— Zhe Press. 


“‘The Most Notable New Book of the Hour.’’—pbitadeipbia Record 





The Taming of the Jungle 


By DR. C. 


‘Not in many a long day has there appeared 
such a refreshingly original and_ strikingly 
meritorious work of fiction. Dr. Doyle must 
be hailed as a new star on the horizon. 
‘The Taming of the Jungle’ is unique, mas- 
terly, delightful. The spirit of the Jungle 
Mother hovers over its pages ; we have glimpses 
of the morning beauty and moonlight romance 
and terror of the Terai—the great tract of jun- 
gle that skirts the foothills of the Himalayas, 





W. DOYLE 


in the province of Kumaon. With the realism 
of highest art, inspired by an intimacy of a 
dozen years, Dr. Doyle depicts these simple, 
om jungle-folk, their child-like affection 
or their natural paradise, their rather ‘ low- 
caste’ Hindoo superstitions, their peculiar man- 
ners, vendettas, Padbani, love bargains, love 
idyls and love tragedies.”’— The Record, Phila- 
delphia. 


“‘The Most Notable New Book of the Hour.’’—poitadetpbia Record 





The Taming of the Jungle 


By DR. C. W. DOYLE 


““*The Taming of the Jungle,’ by Dr. C. W. 
Doyle, is less a story than a series of sketches 
dealing with India and Indian life ; they are 
written with vigor; the characters are firml 
drawn and the local color admirably preserved. 
The subject matter naturally recalls Mr. Kip- 
ling, but Dr. Doyle is no imitator, he records at 
first hand and with a full knowledge of his 
subject ; he draws a character or a situation in 





a few bold strokes, and like the greater master 
he has the happy art of selection and conden- 
sation ; and some of his most effective scenes 
are reached through hints rather than by elabo- 
rate description. The book is admirable both 
in style and matter, and everywhere reveals 
the taste and imagination of the true literary 
artist.”"—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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TWO IMPORTANT IMPORTATIONS. 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria 


A MEMOIR 
By A. DE BURGH 
With Eighty Iustrations. Octavo. Cloth, $2.50 


“‘The book is highly interesting, not only 
as a narrative of the personal life of a remark- 
able woman, but in the glimpses it gives into 
the life of one of the great courts of Europe. 
The volume contains eighty illustrations, which 
include many portraits of the empress at dif- 
ferent periods of her career, together with pic- 
tures of palaces and localities associated with 
her life.’"—FPittsburg Times. 

“It is a work of three hundred and eighty- 
three pages, with eighty illustrations from 
photographs. The author claims to write with 
authority, having met the illustrious lady, and 
having seen her on many occasions ; and also 
having known some of her entourage, from 
whom he has obtained material for this sketch. 
The book is the work of an unqualified ad- 
mirer of her personality and her virtues. The 
story of her eventful life is told with complete- 
ness.’’—S¢. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

‘“‘*Rlizabeth of Austria,’ by A. De Burgh, is 
one of the many memoirs that the tragic death 
of a remarkable woman has called forth, and 





it is one of the most satisfying. The book tells 
all that is needful to be known about the sub- 
ject of the memoir, which treats in its vari- 
ous chapters of the Empress as a woman, 
philanthropist, friend, and mistress; as a stu- 
dent and reader ; as an architect ; as a sports- 
woman; as a traveller; as a wife; and the 
story ends with the assassination. . . . The 
book will be welcomed by all who desire a full 
and authoritative memoir of the life of the 
unfortunate Empress Elizabeth.’’— Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. ; 

‘*One is first impressed with the luxurious 
appearance of this volume. It is large, beau- 
tifully printed on fine paper, with no less than 
eighty illustrations, and attractively bound. 
The book is divided into chapters, wherein 
are considered the Empress as a sportswoman, 
as an architect, as a traveller, as a student, and 
as a philanthropist, while the sad tragedy that 
ended so sadly the life of this romantic and 
beautiful woman effectively closes the vol- 
ume.’’—Home Journal, Boston. 





English Cathedrals Illustrated 


By FRANCIS BOND, M.A., F.G.S., HON. A.R.I.B.A. 
With One Hundred and Eighty Illustrations from Photographs. {2mo, cloth, $2.00 


““We do not recall any book that has pre- 
sented so clearly and attractively the biography 
of these wonderful buildings, enabling the 
reader to see not only how they grew, but in 
some measure also what motives led to the 
various changes undertaken in them from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century.’’ — 7he 
Churchman, New York. 

‘‘This very handsome and very handy man- 
ual of the English cathedrals will be welcome 
to many an American. . . . Throughout the 
whole book Mr. Bond endeavors to give the 
what and the why of things ; and, brief as his 
sketches necessarily are, he leaves little to be 
desired. by the elementary student—hardly 





anything by the traveller.’’—Church Standard, 
Philadelphia. 

‘““Mr. Francis Bond writes with knowledge, 
clearness, and vivacity, and the result is a fas- 
cinating book on the subject which has en- 
grossed many learned but tedious pens.’’— 
Book News, Philadelphia. 

“Tt will be seen that Mr. Bond understands 
well the architectural side of his subject, and 
can discuss the architectural problems in the 
way that architects like to have them discussed ; 
and we know of no book which approaches 
this in value as a hand-book for professional 
and student tourists in England.’’—American 
Architect and Builders’ News, Boston. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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A HAND-BOOK OF 


CUBA, PORTO RICO, 


HAWAII, AND THE 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Our Island Empire 


By CHARLES MORRIS 


AUTHOR OF “THE NATION'S NAVY,” “THE WAR WITH SPAIN,” ETC, 
With Maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 





‘‘This book is designed to give, in a single 
volume of convenient size, the information 
which elsewhere would need to be sought in 
many distinct and separate works. It is a com- 
prehensive description, from various points of 
view, of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines, including their extent and situa- 
tion, natural and industrial productions, gov- 
ernmental conditions, public works, popula- 
tion, commerce and manufactures, and all 
other matters of general interest concerning 
them, being prepared with the view that, from 
this one work, the reading public may obtain 
an intelligent and satisfactory acquaintance 
with the leading facts concerning these new 
wards and colonies of our home country. The 
author, who has written several notable his- 
torical books, goes into an exhaustive study of 
the problems presented by the new relation 
of the goverment to the world.’’—Detroit 
Journal. 

‘““The book is as good a geography of these 
places as is obtainable at the present time in 
condensed form.”—Boston Times. 


‘‘Such books as the one before us give much 
valuable information of this new empire.’’— 
Dubuque Sunday Herald. 





‘‘Charles Morris has put into the most con- 
venient form we have yet seen all the presently 
available information about Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. The plan 
of the work, the table of contents, preface, and 
an unusually full and intelligently compiled 
index, are all devoted to helping the reader to 
find what he wants to know. The writing is 
well done, dignified, without any attempt to 
be sensational or picturesque, and yet not dull. 
The author simply tells the story, leaving the 
reader to form his own opinions on expansion 
atid other questions of policy. This makes a 
volume that is valuable. 

‘That section of the work devoted to the 
Philippines, and which will doubtless be found 
of greatest present interest, is suprisingly full. 
It gives a short historical sketch, bringing 
matters down to the capture of the city of 
Manila and the opening of hostilities with the 
insurgents.”— 7zmes, Philadelphia. 


‘‘In these days when the future of these 
islands is occupying so much of the attention 
of Americans, this book, bringing into such 
small space so much information that the 
reader wants, will be found very valuable.”— 
Columbus Evening Dispatch. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT .COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Publishers Announce... 


‘IX THOUSAND YEARS OF HISTORY. 


The Last Volume Came from the Press April (5th. 


Superb new historical maps, new and expensive full-page illustrations of historical 
and famous scenes and noted men throughout. 


“ No poet, however godlike his poogonpen ae pa with such skill of plot as 


time has wroug | E _N 
FE OO EES SUPERB 
VOLUMES. 








Zee 





MOLI SOL } OU VOL VOL VOL NOL VOL MOLIN. THE BEST 


; - | iS THE 
mas ae ek ak ok | K CHEAPEST. ) 





No other History has been built upon so fine a foundation of ability, peculiar fitness and care- 
ful, conscientious work. In authoritativeness, style, point of view, and all other features which go 
to make up an attractive and intensely interesting History of the World, 


“SIX THOUSAND YEARS OF HISTORY” 

is without a rival. It represents the labors of the foremost specialists of the United States. 

The work has been prepared and edited by EDGAR SANDERSON, A.M.., author of “ History 
of the British Empire ;’’ J. P. LAMBERTON, A.M., author of ‘‘ Historic Characters of Famous 
Events,’’ ‘‘ Literature of all Nations,’’ etc.; JOHN McGOVERN, author of ‘‘Golden Legacy,”’ 
“The Toilers’ Diadem,’’ ‘‘Famous American Statesmen,’’ and the following eminent American 
editors and writers: JOSEPH M. ROGERS, A.M.; LAURENCE E. GREEN; M. A. LANE; 
G. SENECA JONES, A.M.; FREDERICK LOGAN, and W. M. HANDY. Introduction by 
MARSHALL S. SNOW, A.M., Professor of History, Washington University, and Dean of the 
College, author of ‘City Government,”’ ‘‘ Political Studies,” etc., etc., making a title-page which is 
a guarantee that the work has been most ably edited. 

No one can afford to be without this splendid Historical Library. The magnificent Specimen 
Edition bound in handsome and durable buckram cloth. 





The entire work of Ten Volumes now ready, and will be delivered on 
ten days’ trial. No club fee. If the work is not satisfactory, return it. 


PRICE, NET, $45.00. 


The paper, type, press-work and binding are the best. A few advance orders will be taken at 
the rate of $5.00 per month. Full set sent for examination, as per above. 

_ On request, we will send you free the beautiful portfolio of specimen illustrations and selections 
from this work and full information. 


E, R. DUMONT, Publisher, 
122-124 South Eighth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE REVIEW 


A CRITICAL QUARTERLY 





AMONG THE ARTICLES IN THE MAY NUMBER ARE 


A Question of National Expansion. 


By WILLIAM HENRY FLEMING, Congressman from Georgia. A discussion of the 
Morality of Imperialism, and criticizing the policy of the McKinley administration. 


The Browning Letters. 
By GEORGINA G. BUCKLER. Being a review of ‘‘ The Letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett.”’ 


New Systems of Telegraphy. 
By JOSEPH S. AMES, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics, Johns Hopkins University ; 
showing the recent important advances in electrical science, and the value of wireless 


' telegraphy. 


The Cape to Cairo Railway. 
By Hon. SAMUEL PHILLIPS WERNER, who has just returned from the Congo region, 
where he was on a governmental mission. He shows the great political significance of 
the enterprise. 


The Outlook for Currency Legislation. 


By FABIAN FRANKLIN, Ph.D. 


Henry Timrod. 


By PEIRCE BRuNS. A review of ‘‘ Poems of Henry Timrod, with Memoir and Portrait.” 


Explorations in Tibet. 


By WALTER HovuGu, Ph.D., of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The Philosophy of Zoology. 


By THEODORE N. GILL, Ph.D. 


North and South in National Expansion. 
By JAMES CURTIS BALLAGH, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History, Johns Hopkins 
University. A discussion of economic principles underlying the expansion of the 
United States. 


And six other other papers offering conservative views on literature, art, science, and 
politics. For sale by all newsdealers. Number of pages of solid reading matter, 220. 


THE NEALE COMPANY, 


Single Number, $2.00 
431 ELEVENTH STREET NORTHWEST, 
50 cents. a Year. 
WASHINGTON, D.C 


























18 In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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New York, Fort Edward. VIRGINIA, Warrenton. 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute Fauquier Institute for Young Ladies. 
For YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS. Five Courses, with Prepara- The Thirty-ninth session begins Sept 21,1899. Situated in 


Piedmont region of Virginia, on the Southern Railroad, fifty- 
i five miles from Washington. Number limited. 

Jos. E. Kine, D.D., President. For catalogues address 
Gro. G. BUTLER A. M., and DAUGHTERS, Principals. 


tory Departments of Music, Art, and Elocution. Forty- 
Send year, September 26 : 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. | Chicago College of Law. 
Fiftieth Annual —- — a Sa Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
seven and a-half months. pecial attention aboratory es R LLB. 
courses in all departments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. PR ba ad bc clog og tg mpm Fle ord L..B., prepares 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
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CHAPTER I. 


” IDAS,” as his fellow-sojourners called him, quite indepen- 

dently of the hotel register, in which, with some rather super- 
fluous flourishes, he had entered himself as Major Morgan Leffbridge, 
New York City, U. S. A., sat pondering many things. 

Beneath the balcony on which he sat smoking his after-dinner 
cigar, the best of its kind, lay stretched one of the quietest streets 
in the city of Rome. Not quiet just then, for it, too, throbbed with 
the feverish gayety of carnival week. 

He pondered the probable outcome of an experiment he had 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean to make; the wisdom of having selected 
carnival time for a first visit to the Eternal City; the inadequacy of 
boundless wealth to secure mankind’s most imperative necessity, 
good health. He pondered many things, in that futile fashion which 
comes of ample leisure and solitude. 

As to the timeliness of his visit, he was scarcely to be held per- 
sonally responsible for it. “She” had wanted to come just when 
they had, and what she wanted was rapidly becoming the regulating 
motor of his existence. 

Presently, when she should wake up from her after-dinner nap, 
he would have to obey the command laid upon him before she fell 
asleep. He was to take her out upon the streets of Rome. She 
wanted to witness the annual romp of a city full of gayly irrespon- 
sible maskers. 


He had ventured to suggest. that a carriage would be much safer 
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and more decorous. Unquestionably it would have comported more 
decidedly with his own ideas of comfort. The suggestion had been 
scorned and the suggester snubbed. 

“ Afoot, or not at all, papa. I had much rather see other people 
in carriages pelted with confetti than be pelted myself. I mean to 
do as Rome does while I am in Rome. You have brought me up on 
that old saw; you know you have.” 

Another old saw rose to Midas’s lips, but got no farther. He 
wanted to retort with “Circumstances alter cases;” instead of which, 
he sighed and quietly relinquished all hope of seeing the carnival 
through a carriage window. Afoot,—just he and she, shoving and 
elbowing their way through the foreign rabble, two unknown in- 
significant factors of that wild revel,—they would present a sorry 
picture. The prospect was full of terror for him. 

Before lying down she had sent her maid out to procure a 
domino and a mask. They lay ready on a chair by her lounge. 
There was slight room for hope that she would change her mind on 
awakening. The perilous sortie was inevitable and imminent. 

She was Major Morgan Leffbridge’s daughter, his only child, and 
a motherless one; all of which should be taken into account by scorn- 
ful disciplinarians inclined to flout him for a weakling in a state of 
abject subjection to his own offspring. 

There were other extenuating circumstances. The lonely smoker 
recalled some of them, as he sent the smoke-rings afloat upon the 
soft Italian air. He had prefaced this sombre review of the situation 
by taking himself roundly to task for not having given a firm denial 
to Teckla’s wild request to be taken out on the crowded streets that 
night. But—he had been ordered to furnish her exciting experi- 
ences. This one, of prowling around the streets of Rome during the 
carnival, promised to be deucedly exciting. He only wished he was 
safe through with it. 

For four years now,—in fact, ever since he had received that 
startling letter from Madame Eunice Wheeler, the lady to whom he 
had confided his motherless girl with a sense of shifted responsibility, 
in which she said that “Miss Leffbridge had developed some men- 
tal peculiarities which she found herself unable to cope with,’—he 
had been in a most pitiable state of bewilderment and anxiety. 

In the wake of madame’s note had followed that dreary pilgrim- 
age from specialist to specialist, which had stretched over thousands 
of miles. Out of the tomes of advice that had been heaped upon him 
gratuitously, or measured out to him at so many words per dollar, 
he had so far evolved but one idea and no help. His beloved Teckla 
was the victim of some nervous trouble, fraught with baleful possi- 
bilities for the future. 

During the four anxious years, spent in speeding from spot to 
spot as promises of healing were held out to his anxious heart, he 
had experienced many revulsions from hope to despair, from in- 
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credulity to blind trust. Surely somewhere Wisdom must have her 
abiding-place, and he would yet force her to yield up her secrets. 

They were lighting the lamps in the streets below his balcony. 
Gay-colored paper lanterns, borne on the end of painted sticks by 
the masqueraders, multiplied rapidly. The vociferous fun of the 
populace waxed uproarious. He hoped against precedent that Teckla 
‘would change her mind about going any nearer to “the racket.” It 
really promised to be “confoundedly unpleasant.” 

A clear, high-pitched young voice, close behind his chair, ruth- 
lessly dissipated the hope and brought him out, of his sombre reverie. 

“JT am ready, papa. How do I look in my pink mask? Won't it 
be fine fun? I am wild to start.” 

The major surveyed the tall, slim figure in its disguise of black 
gown and pink mask with a manufactured smile. 

“How do you look, my pet? Like a black paper-cambric lady 
with a rather expressionless pink face. I can see two shining eyes 
that I am sure belong to Miss Teckla Leffbridge; but, I am glad to 
say, I should not have known my own girl in that rig if I had met 
her outside our own apartments. That is just as it should be. As 
for the fun, we can speak more intelligently later on.” 

Outside the hotel door, he stopped to protest once more. 

“It is not too late to call a carriage yet, Dolly. I am not much 
at making my way through a crowd, you must know. It will be the 
innocents abroad when you and I are swallowed up by that Italian 
mob.” 

“T am not going in a carriage, father,” came firmly from under 
the pink mask, and the major surrendered unconditionally. 

“ All right, if it is your ladyship’s will.” 

“Tt is my will.” 

“Then stick to me like a burr to a donkey’s tail. If we ever get 
separated, as well look for a shoe-button in the ocean as try to find 
each other again.” 

She laughed nervously and clasped two hot little hands tightly 
about his arm. 

If there is one thing above all others that it behooves the un- 
initiated to hold fast by, when casting himself upon the tumultuous 
sea of carnival revelry, it is his temper. 

The American, portly, short-winded, and inexperienced, man- 
aged admirably in this respect, until his shining silk hat was skilfully 
lifted from his bald head and set to gyrating frivolously from the 
end of a tall staff. It immediately became the nucleus of a laughing, 
yelling, gesticulating mob. To the babel of sounds, already making 
night hideous, the major added one good round American expletive. 
Perhaps Teckla’s was the only comprehending ear it reached. There 
was more of irritation than of sympathy in her comment. 

“Tt was really absurd, papa, don’t you think, to wear a tall hat 
in such a crowd? I suppose you must either make a target of your 
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poor head by tying it up in a handkerchief, or run the risk of a 
dreadful cold. Of course you will have to give up your hat.” 

They had halted opposite an old palace, whose closed doors and 
barred windows proclaimed it tenantless. ‘Che deep embrasure of a 
door, removed from the street by two or three low steps, had not 
invited the excited merry-makers. The major almost dragged Teckla 
up the low flight and planted her against the closed door, with more 
decision than he would have ventured upon with her ladyship under 
ordinary circumstances. 

“Well, I guess I sha’n’t have to give up a brand-new silk hat if 
you will show a spirit of accommodation for once. There; don’t you 
budge, child, until I come back for you. If those rascals will just 
be obliging enough to keep that hat spinning aloft five minutes _ 
‘ longer, [ll recapture it. Ali you’ve got to do is to rehearse the first 
act of Casabianca and stand stock still.” 

Then he started off briskly, in resolute pursuit of his hat. The 
increasing denseness of the crowd and his unfamiliarity with car- 
nival tactics made his progress slow and uncertain. His shining silk 
hat still spun merrily, in unharmed conspicuity, high above the heads 
of the revellers. ‘The light of a thousand lanterns gleamed upon its 
polished cylinder. It was the accepted rallying-point for the masses, 
a sort of bonnet noire to its boisterous captors. Towards it the major 
labored with fist, elbow, and boot-toe. ‘Teckla, leaning far out from 
the safe harborage of her door-way, fixed her eyes upon it anxiously. 

She had long since lost sight of her father’s struggling figure. 
But the hat still gyrated. People said the revellers were always 
good-natured, so what could happen to him? Then the hat went 
down. Of course her father had recaptured it. He would hurry 
back to her, she knew. 

She caught her breath with a frightened gasp. From the direc- 
tion of the plaza, where she had last seen the hat, a deep, sullen roar 
went up from a thousand throats. Something had happened to 
change the mood of the mob. 

Perhaps her father had undertaken to lecture them on their bad 
manners. The folly of it! They would surely punish him for it. 
Perhaps he was even then being maltreated by an angry mob. The 
attention of the swarming populace seemed to focus itself on that 
angry roar. Hundreds faced about to hurry in direction of it. To 
Teckla’s excited fancy, “JJ Americana” were the words uttered by 
more than one pair of lips. If they should do her father a hurt, she 
alone would be to blame for it. She had forced him against his will 
into this silly expedition. With a fast-beating heart she leaned far 
out of her door-way. She could stand it no longer: she must try to 
get to him. With never a thought for the absolute folly of the 
undertaking, she sprang recklessly down the low marble steps and 
flung herself into the crowd. It swallowed her up as some hungry 
monster might have swallowed a humming-bird. She stopped, 
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struggling for right of way, and stood still, a frightened, bewildered 
lost child, of no more importance in that seething throng of hu- 
manity than one fluttering leaf among the millions in a storm-swept 
forest. 

She had lost her bearings entirely. The heads of the surging 
mass hid the monument on the plaza, by which she had expected to 
guide herself. She had made but one or two turns, and already her 
bewildered faculties were unequal to finding her door-way again. 
She could not form any idea as to the direction of her hotel from 
where she stood. In her frightened distress she uttered a childish 
cry for help. 

“Oh, papa, where are you? I am so frightened.” 

A party of four men, young ones, with faces full of fun and 
coats befloured with confetti, stopped a few paces off at command 
of one of their number. They too were hurrying towards the plaza. 

“Hold on, boys. That was a countrywoman’s voice, and in dis- 
tress too. Let us go for it.” 

“Hang it all, Lester, we'll lose by stopping now. A ‘dencedly 
shrill voice it was,—some American shrew giving her husband a 
swipe for looking at a pretty Italian.” 

“Your imagination is vivid. I wish she would cry out again. I 
only heard the note of distress. You fellows go on. I am going in 
the direction of that sound. 

“There’s better game on the plaza.” 

“Then make for the plaza.” 

The one who had called a halt was already forcing a passage 
for himself towards a spot where he fancied he heard hysterical sobs. 
He had located it accurately. Leaning against the marble basin of 
a street fountain he found a slim black figure surmounted by a gay 
pink mask. From under the pink mask came those frank childish 
sobs. The young man stood immediately in front of her before 
Teckla distinguished him in any way from the surging crowd that 
had passed her by, some with a laugh, some with muttered words of 
sympathy in a foreign tongue. 

Some one was speaking to her in English. Some one was stand- 
ing before her, holding a rather rusty brown soft hat high above a 
fine head of curly brown hair. Some one was peering into her 
masked face with a pair of kindly eyes, as soft and dark as a fawn’s. 

“Pardon me if I am blundering, madame, but I fancied I heard 
the voice of a countrywoman in distress, and I did not like to pass 
on.” 


“Tf you are an American, I am your countrywoman, and any- 
body can see I am in distress.” 

The petulance in her voice threatened the gravity of the soft 
dark eyes, but she did not wait for an invitation. She poured out 
her story with hysterical emotion. “And, oh,” she moaned, in con- 
clusion, “if you will only help me to find my poor father, dead or 
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alive! I am sure it will be dead. They have murdered him long 
ago. 1 told papa his quick temper would get him into trouble.” 

Lester offered such consolation as came to hand. 

“Tt is not at all likely that anything serious has happened to your 
father, worse than having lost his bearings and not knowing how tu 
find his way back to you. This is a give-and-take sort of crowd. 
You had much better let me try to find your harbor again, so that I 
can leave you.there while 1 make an effort to get to the plaza. Of 
course he will look for you there.” 

“But I have gotten miles away from it already. I wouldn’t 
know it if I were to see it. Poor papa just backed me up into it in 
such a dreadful hurry.” 

“Then there is nothing for it but to take you back to your hotel.” 
He spoke with gentleness, but with a certain finality which made 
Miss Leffbridge lift her crest. 

“T have not said yet that I wish to go back to my hotel.” 

“Pardon me, but standing here all night is entirely impracti- 
cable. Your father—Mr. al 

“Leffbridge. Major Morgan Leffbridge is my father. I am Miss 
Teckla Leffbridge.” 

“Most happy,” said her rescuer, recognizing this formal intro- 
duction with a demure smile and a grave bow; “but as I was about 
to say, Mr.—Major Leffbridge, not finding you where you were left, 
will naturally go straight back to the hotel.” 

Just then a huge bunch of flowers, sent with well-directed aim, 
lodged itself upon Teckla’s pink mask. Flowers and mask went 
down together, revealing the girl’s pale, beautiful face, all aflame 
at the moment with angry disdain. ; 

“This is insufferable. Please call a carriage and put me into 
it. My father said I should take one at first.” 

The demure smile deepened under the brown mustache on Les- 
ter’s lips. “I am sorry to seem disobliging, but calling a carriage 
here and now would be about as rational as summoning Cinderella’s 
godmother with her pumpkin. If you will trust yourself to me, 
Miss Leffbridge, I will soon have you safe in your own apartments.” 

He drew her hand within his arm with gentle decision. He did 
not propose wasting any more arguments on the situation. He cor- 
dially congratulated himself upon having offered his services before 
having caught a glimpse of her exquisite flower-like face. The arm 
that was pressed to his side trembled. 

“T am afraid you are cold,” he said kindly. 

“Tam. I am cold and frightened and miserable.” 

“Pray believe that you are as safe with me as with your own 
brother.” 

“TknowI am. Iam sure of it. I am not thinking about myself. 
It is father that I am trembling for. You must help me to find him. 
I cannot go back to the hotel until I have learned his fate.” 
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“You are going back to the hotel with me at once. After I 
have placed you in safety, I will try to find your father.” 

She lifted a gaze full of amazement to his face. No one had ever 
before told her that she was going to do a am He was smiling 
down upon her with infinite gentleness. 

“J will do whatever you say is best,” she said, with a sweet 
humility that would have made her father stare; and Lester soon 
had the satisfaction of handing her over to her maid. 

“And now,” he said, lifting his hat in adieu, “I think it not im- 
probable that 1 can find my way to that door-step. I shall wait there 
for Major Leffbridge, if I do not find him there in advance of me.” 

On the way back to the hotel he had extracted a more minute 
description of the locality than Teckla had been able to give him in 
her first agitated attempts. 

He did not have to wait. The major was there before him. 
The little man was fairly frothing at the mouth, and swearing in 
unclassical English to repeat an episode in the history of the Eternal 
City by “burning Rome to a cinder.” Lester, who, in common with 
every American in Rome, knew Midas by sight, laid a quieting 
touch upon his arm and explained the situation in as few words as 
possible. 

Anger is the universal corollary of extreme fright. Assurances 
of Teckla’s safety wrought an instantaneous revulsion in the major’s 
mood. 

“It was a confounded piece of officiousness on your part, sir. 
You should have left my daughter where I put her.” 

Lester flushed darkly, but answered forbearingly: 

“My acquaintance with Miss Leffbridge is slight and accidental, 
but she does not impress me as likely to stay ‘put’ under any circum- 
stances. I promised your daughter to return here to relieve your 
anxiety about her. Good-night, sir.” 

A belated sense of justice made the major apologize. 

“You are a somewhat peppery youngster, I take it, but you 
must make some allowance for a man who has been badgered out of 
existence, frightened out of a year’s composure, and bullyragged 
generally by a mob of confounded Italians. I beg your pardon, Mr. 
whatever your name may be.” 

“My name is Lester, and I beg your pardon for my pepperi- 
ness. May I hand you my card?” 

He did hand it, and as it revealed the fact that Teckla’s friend 
was connected with the New York Evening Blanquette, Major Leff- 
bridge executed a subdued whistle. He supposed that. meant that 
“this whole demmed mess, Teckla and all,” would figure in the next 
issue of the Blanquette. 

They had stopped under a street lamp while the newspaper man 
presented his card. Leffbridge looked frankly up into the young 
man’s fine face. It might be best to placate him. 
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“It is not late. I would like to have you walk home with me 
and take a glass of wine. The fellow that runs our place sets out a 
pretty fair vintage.” 

The newspaper man declined. 

“Well, you will come round to-morrow and let Miss Leffbridge 
thank you properly. If I know her, she was too badly frightened 
to do anything of the sort to-night.” 

To this ear returned a less positive answer, and at the first 
corner separated from his companion on the plea of getting off some 
“stuff” before he slept. 


CHAPTER II. 


“'To be picked up on the streets of Rome, like a lost parcel or a 

itten without an owner!” 

The major laughed softly into his pillow as he recalled the-vig- 
orous “ hauling over the coals” he had received for allowing Miss 
Leffbridge to be brought home by an utter stranger. 

“And, by George, how her eyes flashed and her cheeks red- 
dened! No lethargy about that. Who knew if, perhaps, as some of 
the wise idiots said, her mind had been unbalanced by some great 
shock, which the Lord knew he had never heard of, this great shock. 
of fright about him might not jolt reason back onto its throne?” 
From a scientific point of view the major’s reasoning might be open — 
to criticism; but as he found temporary comfort in it, it was not 
without virtue. His habit of mind was rather to look for consolations 
among the wreckage of his plans than to bemoan their miscarriage. 

When he entered his daughter’s sitting-room the next morning, 
he found her seated by the window that overlooked the street. She 
returned his cheerful morning greeting almost inaudibly. 

A flood of morning sunshine fell through the uncurtained win- 
dow directly on her yellow hair. Its loosely brushed strands framed 
her flower-like face in an aureola of gold. Her thin white hands 
were clasped idly on her lap. The gems he loved to load them with 
_ danced and sparkled in the sun’s rays. She was gowned in pale blue, 

which intensified her pallor and gave the delicate tinting of her 
small ears a transparent look. 

Her father’s heart sank at sight of her lassitude. It was as if he 
had seen the light burn in some rare lamp of alabaster, only to be 
remorselessly extinguished. He had learned early in the days of his 
consuming anxiety to hide every sign of disappointment from her. 
He stooped now and kissed her tenderly. 

“Well, my Dolly, what plans for to-day?” he asked cheerfully. 

She looked at him languidly. “TI have no plans, father.” 

“Tired out? Last night too much for you?” 
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“No, I am not tired.” 

“Then how about all them picture galleries? When you're in 
Rome, and so forth, don’t you know.” 

She puckered her delicate brows into a frown. “Please say 
‘those,’ father. You are so careless.” 

Her father laughed good-naturedly. 

“All right, ‘those’ goes. Where’s that ‘Complete Guide to the 
Eternal City’? It’s tremendously convenient to be told what you 
ought to admire.” He tossed the books on the table about, until the 
“Complete Guide” revealed itself. “Now then, get out your pencil 
and tablet, Dolly.” 

“T am not going out of the house to-day, father.” 

The major affected infinite surprise. He elevated his shaggy 
gray eyebrows, spread his fat white hands dramatically, and emitted 
an astonished whistle. In his sorely tried heart he was saying, “The 
same old tune. O Lord, how long?” 

“Not going anywhere, Dolly, when we’ve come all the way from 
home just to do the correct thing by the old masters and the rest 
of the old duffers?” 

“IT am not going anywhere at all,” she repeated slowly and 
dully, and turned her gaze outward through the window. 

A tall oleander, blossoming in a tub on the balcony, dropped 
some white petals into her lap. She crumpled them absently be- 
tween fingers scarcely less soft and white. The sun’s rays seemed to 
shine into and through her somewhat prominent eyeballs, touching 
their crystal depths with opaline tints. 

Her father could have cried aloud for the pity and the pain of 
it all. Instead, he smiled, drew a chair close up to her side, and 
clasped the restless little fingers in his own. She neither accepted 
nor rejected his caress. 

“Tm thinking, Dolly, it’s a pity to waste such a fine day indoors 
when our time is short here and there’s so much to see. Now, the 
‘Complete Guide’ says——” 

She drew her hand out of his clasp with a petulant sigh. 

“T don’t care what the ‘Complete Guide’ says, father.” 

“ How would a drive along the water-side behind a fast team go?” 

“T am not going to drive.” 

One of the “wise idiots” had cautioned him against importuning 
her. He abandoned exhortation for conversation. 

“That was a real gentlemanly chap that brought you home last 
uight, Dolly. Clever of him to go back to hunt me up. Good- 
looking fellow, too. Didn’t you find him so?” 

“T don’t remember anything about his looks. I did not see him.” 
This without any petulance of voice or manner; simply a dull mono- 
tone of utter indifference. 

“Didn’t see him! Oh, come now; what manner of girl is it that. 
pretends she don’t know how her knight looks?” 
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“He was not my knight. What he did he could not help doing.” 

“By the way, he gave me his card. His name is Lester, and 
he’s a newspaper man. Belongs to the New York Evening Blan- 
quette.”” 

“And I suppose,” she flashed, “that he spent the night writing 
you and me up. He could make a pretty item out of finding Miss 
Leffbridge alone on the streets of Rome at night.” 

“TI don’t believe he is that sort of a cad, Dolly,” her father 
answered forbearingly. He received her little flare of temper with 
silent gratitude: anything was better than stony passivity. “But 
we were talking of his looks.” 

“I was not. You were.” 

“A dumpy little chap, shorter and fatter than I am.” 

“He is a foot taller than you are, and he has not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh on his bones.” 

“No? Then it must have been his round blue eyes, for all the 
world like a rubber doll’s, that gave me the impression of fat.” 

She turned a level look of scorn on him. 

“Are you talking nonsense to amuse yourself, father, or to irri- 
tate me? The gentleman who was good enough to save me from an 
Italian mob was very handsome. I hope you thanked him properly.” 

The major grinned furtively at the success of his ruse. 

“T tried to, but in case I didn’t, you can make my shortcomings 
good. I asked him to call. He may be here before luncheon.” 

He was carefully trimming the end of a cigar. He glanced cau- 
tiously at her from under his bent brows. To his knowledge, the 
young-man element had never entered into Teckla’s life. Poor child, 
all of her short young ladyhood had been spent in search of healing. 
Would she be glad or sorry to see her rescuer again? The shot, had 
told. A soft flush, such as one sees on the cheeks of a child newly 
roused from slumber, spread slowly from her throat to her brow. He 
read Lester’s welcome in it. 

From his healthy normal point of view, it was just as essential 
that lads and lasses should consort as that the birds should pair. He 
had always meant that on leaving school his girl should enter upon a 
social career as brilliant as her own beauty and his money could make 
it. But then had intervened that strange blight, and lips of man had 
never whispered word of love into his Teckla’s ear. 

A luminous idea came to him. He would throw the burden of 
entertaining this newspaper chap entirely on her. Talking to a 
young man would be an exciting novelty. He took out his watch 
with an assumption of just recalling something. 

“By George! I nearly forgot I was to be at the dentist’s by ten. 
T’ll throw the appointment over if you feel like changing your mind 
about a drive.” 

“T shall not change my mind, father.” 

“All right, then I'll go.” He had gotten as far as the door when 
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he turned to observe casually, “By the way, daughter, if that young 
man should call while I am out, I hope you will treat him civilly, for 
the sake of last night. Keep him until I get back, if you can. I 
want to take a look at him in daylight.” 

“T sha’n’t treat him rudely, papa, but I make no promises about 
keeping him until you get back.” 

Disappointed, baffled, bewildered, the old man passed straight 
from her presence into that of the specialist he had crossed the ocean 
to consult. Teckla’s apathy, following so closely on the excited exu- 
berance of the evening before, plunged him into despair. Perhaps 
this famous Roman chap, he thought, could account for the strange 
fluctuation. 

The Roman chap listened to the rich American with a patience 
born of callousing experience and the certainty of a large fee. He 
asked a few questions and uttered a dogmatic opinion. 

“She is hipped. Too much money, too little work. Needs an 
object in life. Marry her off as quick as you can. Husband and 
children to look after will cure all her vagaries.” 

And the major left the great man’s presence scarcely a degree 
less miserable than when he enterd it. The fellow ordered him to 
marry his only child off, as if she were a case of damaged goods to be 
gotten rid of at, any price. Midas had amassed his fortune in the 
wholesale dry-goods line; hence the simile. 

“Marry her off!” Within the whole range of his acquaintance 
there did not figure a single young man to whom Teckla, refined and 
fastidious to a painful degree, could be induced to say half a dozen 
civil words. 

Husbands could not be compounded by a doctor’s formula at the 
nearest drug-store, nor did he know where to look for the alchemist 
who could transmute his child’s dire necessity into an acceptable 
lover. The Roman chap had prescribed a husband; but, while he 
held himself in a state of over-readiness to accept a son-in-law of the 
right stripe, he was not going to fling his girl at any chance way- 
farer’s head. 

The shadow of his new perplexity darkened his kindly face when 
he parted the curtains that divided his own parlors from the rest of 
the apartment. Then he smiled at sight of a pleasant picture that 
greeted him. 

Leaning contentedly back in a big arm-chair, Teckla sat with 
calm eyes fastened on Neumann Lester’s handsome face. He was 
giving her a spirited sequel to their meeting of the previous night. 
While he talked she curled the long satin ribbons of her tea-gown 
about her slim white fingers. Lester was not sorry to hear a man’s 
footfall. While he found Miss Leffbridge a very beautiful object to 
look at, she was as cold and statuesque as Galatea before she left her 
pedestal. Would this girl ever leave hers? He met the major half- 
way of the long salon. 
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“Miss Leffbridge was kind enough to say that I might stay until 
you got back, sir.” 

“Right, just exactly right. I told her to keep you. Glad to see 
you again. Very glad. Sit down, sit down. I want to hear some 
more about last night’s orgie. Didn’t get enough of it ourselves, 
you know.” He endorsed his own jest with a loud laugh, and went 
towards Teckla with a basket he had brought in with him. “You'll. 
find some tolerable grapes among the flowers, Dolly. And a sprig 
of citronalis. I know you like that.” 

He placed the basket of fruit and flowers on a stool by her chair. 
She searched it eagerly until the sprig of lemon-scented verbena 
came uppermost. Passing it across her lips, she leaned back in an 
ecstasy of sensuous satisfaction. 

“Father,” she said, glancing shyly at their visitor, “Mr. Lester 
has promised me.” 

“Promised you what, Dolly?” 

With a pretty gesture of command she waved the sprig of citron- 
alis towards her visitor. 

“You must promise papa, too.” 

“That I would not make a newspaper item out. of last night’s 
accidental meeting? I am sorry Miss Leffbridge found it necessary 
to extract a promise, sir. It robs a voluntary act of self-denial of all 
virtue. I assure you both that before I reached my portfolio last 
night I had put: aside all temptation to write up a tremendously 
fetching situation.” 

“That was fine, very fine. Miss Leffbridge and I both thank you. 
Don’t we, daughter?” 

“Don’t we what, papa?” 

Lester glanced at her curiously. Her voice had lost all its ani- 
mation. It was as if the breath of the poppies that gleamed redly 
among the pale-green grapes in the basket near her had lulled her 
into sudden drowsiness. 

Perhaps he had stayed too long, and this was a delicate hint flung 
out by a social adept. He was on his feet the next moment. 

“T have stayed a most unreasonable length of time, but I wanted 
to see you, sir, once more before leaving the city, to ask if you suf- 
fered from last night’s exposure.’ 

With a curious sense of catching at a straw in the rushing tide 
of a torrent, Leffbridge put out a detaining hand. 

“You are not going to leave Rome?” 

“To-morrow night. A newspaper man is here to-day, there to- 
morrow, you know.” 

“But we don’t want to lose sight of you-so soon. Do we, Dolly?” 

With the eyes of the two men turned full upon her, Teckla 
blushed vividly and bent low over the basket on the stool. Her 
father hastened to cover her embarrassment. 

“You see we are not. very good at picking up new acquaintances, 
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and when chance brings us one that we like the looks of we are sort 
of inclined to make the most of him.” 

Lester accepted this frank flattery with a demure smile. This 
rich American was doubtless a good sort of chap at heart, but not 
absolutely faultless of manner. 

“You must dine with us before you leave town; mustn’t he, 
Dolly? To-night, say? How will that suit you, daughter?” 

Teckla folded her hands over the handle of her basket and gave 
Lester a brief upward glance. 

“T should be glad to have Mr. Lester come, papa, if he does not 
think we are presuming on a chance that threw us in his way.” 

There was a sweet graciousness of manner about this fragile 
young thing that stirred Lester with a strange sense of pity. He 
bent over the little hand she held out to him with a grave smile. 

“While I seriously object to Miss Leffbridge’s way of putting a 
most tempting invitation, I am presuming enough to accept it.” 

As he walked back to his hotel he tried to fathom the extreme 
cordiality of this multimillionaire for an unknown newspaper man. 
The key to the problem was not yet in his hands. 





CHAPTER III. 


Tuat night, before he dressed for dinner, the major wrote a 
letter. If, he said to himself, as he flattened the stamp to the en- 
velope with his fat pink thumb, she shows any particular interest in 
this young fellow during dinner, I shall know what use to make of 
Fulkerson’s report when it comes. Fulkerson was his confidential 
man. 
Then a sense of humiliation overtook him. That he should be 
casting about for somebody to take his little Teckla off his hands! 

Life seemed to be going all awry for the rich man. He had 
always expected Teckla to marry. Had drawn many satisfying pic- 
tures of a serene old age for himself, spent in the fine mansion on 
the Riverside Drive, which he had built in preparation for her pro- 
spective belleship. Teckla’s husband and Teckla’s children were to 
help fill up the big house. 

Suitors for his girl’s hand were to come in eager platoons. Per- 
haps a foreign prince, or a count or two, might be among them. 
Nothing was too good for his Teckla, nor was the retired merchant 
superior to the American weakness for a title. But as things had 
turned out—he ground his strong white teeth at thought of it. Here 
he was, actually preparing to entrap an unknown newspaper reporter 
for a son-in-law. 

The dinner to which he had bidden this chance acquaintance was 
to be a touchstone affair. Teckla’s affection or disaffection towards 
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the young-man idea was to be put to the test. Also, Lester’s fit- 
ness to be admitted into a closer intimacy with his daughter was to 
be decided. 

Before the evening was many hours older his mental tablets were 
scored with a good many points for further consideration. 

Teckla had brought out the wonderful Paris gown, at which he 
had been permitted only a glimpse in justification of the phenomenal 
bill that had come with it. Against its corsage—a complicated con- 
fection of silk and chiffon—she had pinned some of the pale pink 
carnations he had brought her that morning; a band of turquoise 
velvet was pinned about her slender throat with the diamond pin he 
had given her on her last birthday and never seen since. Also, 
Florence had taken unusual pains with her glorious hair. 

He found her standing before the long mirror in their private 
parlor. She turned a gravely anxious face towards him as he ap- 
proached, asking, “How do I look, father?” 

“Prettier than any picture in the Louvre, my darling.” 

And Teckla smiled contentedly, not eyen taking him to task for 
his insult to the old gallery. 

Presently Lester came, and the major scored another mental note. 

“Never saw such a look in the child’s eyes. Didn’t know she 
would blush so at the coming of any living man. She looks as if her 
soul was just waking up.” 

There were no jealous pangs mixed up with the major’s wonder- 
ing comments. The matter at issue was entirely too grave to admit 
any such littleness. The man who could bring that look into his 
girl’s eyes was to be grappled with hooks of steel. 

Having fully satisfied himself that the mere fact of Lester’s pres- 
ence filled Teckla with a strange, shy happiness, he turned his investi- 
gations upon Lester himself. The result was not altogether satisfac- 
tory. 

The newspaper man was conspicuously a gentleman; and he was 
a brilliant talker, who would have been quite at his ease in the pres- 
ence of the pope of Rome, or, to go higher still, the President of the 
United States. But he was manifestly exerting himself to give a 
quid pro quo. 

Wherein the major did not err. 

Lester had charged this dinner to the account of services ren- 
dered. Multimillionaires did not wine_and dine impecunious re- 
porters from purely philanthropic motives. With impartial polite- 
ness he broached subjects likely to please father and daughter 
equally. His attitude towards his entertainers was absolutely imper- 
sonal. 

Of this fact the major made a discontented note. 

“He acts like a man who wanted to pay for his dinner with good 
talk. He doesn’t lay any particular stress on Teckla’s presence. He 
is polite enough, and, of course, he can’t help seeing that she is beau- 
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tiful. But he don’t act like a man guarding himself against the dan- 
ger of falling in love with a girl out of his reach. She might be 
another man at the table for any embarrassment she causes him. 
She’s more struck on him than he is on her. That’s as plain as the 
nose on my face.” 

As the nose on the major’s face was no inconspicuous feature, 
that point was firmly established in his perturbed mind. 

At the close of the dinner the men lingered to finish a bottle of 
wine. When they rejoined Teckla, they found her at the piano. 
As he laid one hand on the curtain that divided the music room from 
the corridor, Leffbridge laid a finger on his lips. 

“She thinks we are at table yet,”’ he whispered huskily. “She’s 
as shy as a woodchuck. She hasn’t played a note in weeks. Isn’t 
that music for you?” 

Lester stood enchained. Those wild, weird notes seemed rather 
the outcry of a soul in pain than the diversion of a young lady in 
rustling silks and sparkling gems. 

They entered the room with reverent steps. Stealing quietly up 
behind the player the major laid detaining hands on her smooth bare 
shoulders. 

“Now then, Dolly, this is like old times. It does me good to 
see you at the piano. Of course you like music, Mr. Lester?” 

“On general principles I should answer ‘No,’ but such playing 
as Miss Leffbridge’s would revolutionize any one’s ideas on the sub- 
ject of parlor music.” 

It was the first direct compliment he had paid her. Her father 
felt her delicate frame thrill under his hands. She had recognized 
their invasion by letting her hands drop from the keys with startled 
suddenness upon her lap. She lifted her lids now, and shot a glance 
of shy gratitude up at Lester, where he leaned against the piano. 

Her father’s heart thumped violently against his ribs. Had his 
darling given her heart away already, unasked, perhaps unwanted? 
He moved restlessly and laughed. 

“Oh, you haven’t heard her yet. That little nocturne doesn’t 
show her at her best. I hate that piece, Dolly; it brings out. the 
goose-flesh on me. Why, sir, she can knock Chopin into next week, 
and Liszt, isn’t a mouthful for her.” 

Lester laughed. Teckla frowned and stood up. The glance she 
cast at her father blurred the spiritual beauty of her face, as a storm- 
cloud might darken the clear face of a lakelet. She had been jarred 
through every fibre of an exceptionally sensitive nature. 

“Father, you can say such horrid things.” 

Lester felt a strange impulse to experiment, upon this delicate 
organism. Could he restore her serenity, or bring those jangled bells 
into harmony again? He looked steadily into her lovely troubled 
eyes. They fell before his like those of a child anticipating a chiding. 

“Tf Miss Leffbridge will resume her seat, I should be so glad to 

VoL. LXII1.—47 
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hear some more music of her sort. My opportunities in that line 
have been very limited.” 

He spun the stool a degree higher. She swept her long train 
aside and sat down with a docility that made the major stare. She 
lifted shy eyes to Lester. 

“What shall it be?” 

“T leave the selection to you.’ 

“But I should like to play —_— that, you | like very much. 
Perhaps, though, 1 should not play it to please you.” 

Her humility baffled and embarrassed him. Was this the 
coquetry of a vain girl angling for another tribute to her talents? 
He looked steadily into her uplifted eyes,—strangely deep eyes, with 
purple irises that darkened into blackness as he held them. There 
was no coquetry in the glance that answered his. It was rather as 
if she craved the boon of his forgiveness for her display of temper. 

It gave the major a queer turn to see his despotic darling come so 
immediately and so entirely under the influence of this strange man. 
It was a clear case of hypnotism. He spoke out abruptly. 

“Would you mind our smoking—out on the balcony, of course, 
Dolly—while you are playing?” 

“T would rather, much rather, you would.” 

She answered dreamily. She was running her fingers tentatively 
over the keys. There was no score on the rack before her. “I am 
just waiting,” she added, “for Mr. Lester to mention some of his 
favorites.” 

Lester looked blank. In his globe-trotting after items of interest 
for an omnivorous public, he certainly had not accumulated any 
musical lore. He frankly confessed as much, and, begging her to be 
guided by her own taste, followed his host out upon the little rose- 
wreathed baleony. He located his chair where he could command 
a view of the girl at the piano. 

The tall banquet lamp, with its shade of amber silk, flooded the 
room with a radiance as soft as moonlight. In the subdued light the 
slender figure on the piano-stool looked ethereally slight. Her round 
white throat did not support her beautiful head with the proud poise 
of a woman conscious of a certain importance in the social plane, 
but rather with the drooping grace of a flower that is athirst for the 
life-giving dews of heaven. 

Like drops of crystal water dripping slowly from some hidden 
fountain, the notes fell tremulously at first from her uncertain 
fingers. Gradually she glided into a melody so soft, so sad, so heart- 
stirring, that Lester, glancing furtively at his companion, found the 
old man’s head bowed upon his breast. while his neglected cigar 
burned itself out on the baleony rail. He roused up under Lester’s 
glance and sighed heavilv. 

“Ask her for something livelier, Lester. She will break my 
heart if she keeps that up much longer.” 
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Already was he appealing to this stranger? But Lester answered 
softly: 

“She seems to be under a spell of her own weaving, a very tender 
one. Why should we break it? Her face is transfigured. Your 
daughter is a very beautiful woman.” 

“Poor child, poor Dolly! She is as lovely of soul as of body, 
if I do stir up a little tempest once in a while.” 

Lester’s reflections on the queerness of the adjective, as applied 
to a young and beautiful heiress, seemed to penetrate the major’s 
inner consciousness. 

“You see,” he said, more briskly, “she is an only child, and I 
call her ‘ poor’ for that; she’s got no one for companion and confidant 
but a stupid old daddy, who don’t know anything but business, and 
T call her ‘poor’ for that. My girl is a lonely little creature.” 

“Tf she were bent on conquest, she could have the whole world 
at her feet,”’ said Lester gallantly. 

“Of course she could, of course. You're right there. But hush;° 
Dolly doesn’t like talking when she is playing.” 

They. resumed their cigars and their speculations. 

Lester asked himself what there was about this frank, outspoken 
old man and his beautiful, fragile daughter that stirred him to the 
point of compassion. These were rich people, travelling at their ease 
for their own pleasure, and he was presumptuous enough to pity 
them. Why did he feel that he could help them,—in fact, that he 
must? Was it the outcome of that first meeting? Because he had 
found them both in a state of helpless fright about each other, on 
that carnival night, was he presuming to patronize them? He called 
himself a cad. 

Those who knew Neumann Lester best called him a modest gen- 
tleman. 

Into this reverie the major projected a question keyed too low to 
reach Teckla. 

“So you leave Rome to-morrow?” 

“Not so soon as I expected. Since I was here this morning I 
have received a fresh assignment from my chief. He wants me to 
write up the Uffizzi Gallery, also some of the Vatican sculpture. T 
have a good three weeks’ job ahead of me.” 

“Good. I’m very glad to hear it.” The major seemed to think 
his extreme heartiness needed an explanation. “You see, Dolly and 
I haven’t begun on the pictures yet, and I was thinking what a 
godsend it would be to me personally if she could see them under 
your guidance. I’m no good when it comes to a thing of that sort.” 

Lester was at a loss to account for this extreme of complaisance 
on the part of a rich man with a susceptible daughter on his hands. 
His guess at a solution was not, complimentary to himself. “He 
ranks me too low in the social scale to recognize any danger.” 

He foresaw hampering complications in the major’s proposition. 
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He wished he could negative it positively without discourtesy to 
Miss Leffbridge. 

“T am afraid,” he said, a trifle dryly, “Miss Leffbridge would 
derive neither pleasure nor profit from seeing the picture-galleries 
on a newspaper basis.” 

“We will let her decide it.” 

And so they waited until the last strains of music died away in a 
plaintive, faraway note of liquid sweetness, like the notes of a heaven- 
searching lark. Lester, still gravely pondering the several problems 
of the moment, saw Teckla’s hands drop upon her lap with a pathetic 
gesture of utter weariness. He was by her side in a moment. 

“We have been very selfish. It was so pleasant to sit out there 
under the clear stars and listen to you, and—may I say it?—look at 
you, a most fair St. Cecilia.” 

The smile that, rewarded this pretty speech was as sad as tears. 

“Music always tires me. It seems to take so much from me.” 

The major called in from the balcony. 

“Ts Lester asking you about doing the pictures with him, Dolly?” 

Lester accepted the inevitable gracefully, and explained the 
project to her. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “it will be very much like looking at the 
old masters through a magic lantern. I will have to do them so 
rapidly.” 

The major had come in. She looked from one to the other in a 
moment of perplexity. Then she said, with childlike eagerness,— 

“Tf you don’t think I should be in the way, papa; oh, if I only 
might!” . 

It was Lester who said that she might. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuner weeks of dreaming and of loving, for the girl in the case; 
of anxious if somewhat transparent mancuvring on the part of her 
father; of curious speculation on Lester’s—then a climax. 

So far as Leffbridge’s confidential clerk’s letter, in reply to his of 
inquiry, went, it. was entirely satisfactory: 

“Party referred to in yours of first ultimo is the son of a country 
doctor, practitioner in a small Connecticut town. Son educated for 
his father’s profession, but threw it over for journalism when father 
died. Left alone in the world without money or kin when mother 
died five years ago. Has lived in New York, doing reporter’s work 
about a year. His office speaks well of him. Is pronounced ener- 
getic, honorable, trustworthy. Nothing more to report at this pres- 
ent writing.” 

And the major was glad that no adverse comment had heen made 
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on Lester in the letter. That Teckla would say “yes” if he asked her 
to marry him was scarcely a matter of conjecture; whether or not 
he would ask her was. 

This good-looking young newspaper reporter was not exactly the 
Prince Charming the major had confidently prepared for while his 
girl was still under Madame Eunice’s care, but he had readjusted his 
expectations on a much lower plane since those days. 

Lester’s manners towards Teckla had been a curious study to him. 
Deference, such as an impecunious young man would naturally ex- 
tend to a gracious young heiress; that tender consideration for her 
comfort which manly strength always exercises towards feminine 
weakness; unquestioning homage to her extreme beauty,—all were 
plainly in evidence. But “how about that torrential passion which 
sweeps every consideration of prudence and common sense out of its 
pathway in its clamorings for possession?” 

The major had never loved anybody that way himself. He and 
Mrs. Leffbridge had come together in the most prosaic manner im- 
aginable, but he had always expected life to be lived on a higher © 
emotional plane by his Dolly. 

As for-Teckla, she abandoned herself to the sweet surprise of 
this, the first love-dream of her life, with the joyous unconcern of a 
happy child who has suddenly grasped the supremest good that can 
ever come to her. 

Lester’s gentleness, his frank daring, and his perfect physical 
beauty all appealed to a fancy uncloyed by previous experience 
of love or lovers. During the long mornings spent in the Roman 
picture-galleries, while Lester, with pencil and pad in hand, passed 
rapidly from canvas to canvas, making crude, crisp criticisms upon 
the most sacred pictures with true reportorial audacity, the major 
and Teckla had been his inseparable companions. 

It was undisguised boredom to the major, who usually brought. 
up the rear loaded down with impedimenta in shape of Miss Leff- 
bridge’s fan, discarded wraps, camp-stool, etc., etc.; but, so long as 
Teckla was content to scurry through the galleries when Lester scur- 
ried, to loiter when he slackened pace, to admire where he approved, 
to frown on what he condemned, the little man bore his martyrdom 
with smiling fortitude. 

In the early morning hours, before Lester could reasonably be 
expected, she lapsed into the dull lassitude so drearily familiar to her 
father. He reflected upon this phase with anxious forebodings. 

“She’s got no interest in life except what he infuses into it. She 
lives in him alone. He is too clear-headed not to have discovered 
this for himself. If he loves her, it will give him courage to speak. 
If he does not—good Lord, what then?” 

The morning was warm. Teckla had signified her wish to have 
breakfast served on the little flower-decorated balcony. The white 
oleanders gave her a sense of coolness and refreshment. 
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Later on the major was to go in a carriage to fetch Lester. The 
picture-galleries were not in the day’s programme. ‘They were to 
drive to some old ruins so far from the city as to necessitate luncheon 
hampers. Personally the major did not sympathize with the fancy 
for eating on a rock with lizards and bugs making incursions into 
one’s salad or wine, but Lester had suggested it and Teckla had ap- 
proved it; so, of course, it was to be done. 

When he joined her for breakfast, he found Teckla already 
dressed for the drive. A cool gray linen gown, a small chip hat 
banded with her favorite turquoise blue, and a white gauze veil made 
her look as cool and refreshing as the white oleanders. Her eyes 
danced with the joy of the day that was before her. 

She was peeling an orange with dainty precision, stopping every 
now and then to dip her pink finger-tips into the finger-bowl where 
a leaf or two of her favorite verbena floated. She made a refined, 
delicately tinted picture. 

Her father wondered if she knew that this was the last day they 
were likely to have Lester with them? A nervous shudder passed 
over him at thought of taking up the old life with her when the 
newspaper man should go his way. 

He opened a paper which he found among his mail matter on the 
table. 1t rustled audibly as he turned it about with a frequency 
that betokened lack of interest in its contents. A frown wrinkled 
Teckla’s smooth forehead. 

“Father, please don’t turn your paper about so restlessly. That 
horrid rustling puts my nerves all on edge.” 

The major threw his paper on a chair with a casual remark: 

“It’s the New York Evening Blanquette. ‘I was looking for 
Lester’s column. Summer days in Rome, does he call it?” 

Like the lighting of a lamp in a darkened room, the girl’s face 
was suddenly illumined. She laid down her fruit-knife and wiped 
her wet fingers hastily. i 

“T have not seen it yet. Let me have the paper, please.” 

“Hadn’t you better drink your tea, or eat a little fruit first, my 
dear?” 

“No, I want it now. Breakfast can wait.” 

“He’s more than meat and drink to her,” the major said in his 
anxious heart, but he turned the paper down at “Summer days in 
omed ’ and passed it across the table to her. Then he cast a hazard- 
ous die. 

7 guess that will be about the last of them. Pleasant reading, 
> ‘ 

He did not look at, her. The grapes on his plate seemed to re- 
quire all his attention. He heard her give a short, quick gasp, as if 
some one had suddenly dashed a glass of ice-water over her. 

“Why do you say that, papa?” 

“Well, you know, when he began doing the pictures he said that 


too 
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it would be about a three-weeks’ job, and we’ve been tagging at his 
heels for about that length of time.” 

“Tt has been a lovely time—a perfectly heavenly time. I wish 
it might go on forever.” 

Her father looked at her wistfully. 

“Why, Dolly, why didn’t you tell me that you liked pictures that 
much? We must lay in a stock before we go home. I’m not satisfied 
yet that I wasn’t bit on that St. Cecilia, but I guess there must be 
some honest picture-dealers somewhere hereabouts. Maybe Lester 
could give us some hints.” 

“Of course he could. Get him to buy them for you.” 

“By George, that’s not a bad idea!” 

She had gone very white while Lester was under discussion. 
There was in her eyes the recoiling terror of a child conscious of an 
awful abyss yawning in her pathway. Her breakfast stood before 
her untouched. The paper her father had handed her was crumpled 
between tightly clinched fingers, unread. Suddenly she flung it 
from her, and buried her face in her outstretched palms, not before 
her father caught the white agony of it. He sprang towards her in 
alarm. 

“Teckla, my girl, what is it?” 

She was gasping for breath as one does under strong physical 
oppression. He held a glass of wine to her lips. She drank it with 
feverish eagerness. Then, hdlding out her trembling hands to him 
in piteous appeal, she bared all her poor quivering young heart to 

im. 

“Father, do not let him go away from me. I shall die if he does. 
Don’t be shocked. If this is being in love, God pity all who suffer 
its exquisite pain. He is necessary to me. I cannot say why, but 
he is. I seem never to have truly lived, freely breathed, before he 
came. It is as if he held a key to a cage in which my soul was locked 
away. If he goes, father, he will turn the key and leave me im- 
prisoned again. All my life I have felt like a frightened child 
groping in the uncertain darkness, not sure of one step ahead. He 
floods my soul with light, and I walk uprightly without fear. I need 
him, father. You look ashamed for me. I feel no shame in telling 
you all this. It is myself I am pleading for. I have walked in dark- 
ness so long, father,—longer even than you know.” 

“Dolly, haven’t I been good to you?” There were tears in the 
old man’s voice. . 

“You have been good to me always, father. But when I am 
alone with you I feel as dull and tuneless as an unstrung harp. 
When he comes he is like a skilled harpist, who can take the poorest 
instrument and attune its warped and broken strings to the noblest. 
melody. When his hand touches the strings, father, they vibrate 
to the key-notes of love, hope, and charity. All that is good in me 
is but the reflex action of his touch.” 
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Her father put out his hands to silence her. 

“‘Teckla, my daughter, you are breaking my heart. You are 
talking what sounds like the wildest nonsense to me. Perhaps it is 
because I’m nothing but a money-making clod that has missed all 
those fine chords you are prattling about, but if there is anything in 
God’s green world that you want, if money can buy it, you shall 
have it.” 

She looked at him in a puzzled way. “I don’t want you to buy 
me anything, father. Only don’t let them put me back into my 
prison cell.” 

He seized his hat, and, muttering something about being time to 
order the carriage, he left her. “Crazy, plum crazy,” he groaned. 
Then, with a grim smile, “I’ve committed myself to it; it’s got to 
be compassed some fashion or other.” He walked rapidly to Lester’s 
hotel. He found him writing rapidly. 

“Busy, as usual.” 

Lester laid down his pencil with a welcoming smile. 

“ About as usual, but nothing urgent.” 

“T suppose you are winding up things here.” 

“Well, yes, if a reporter ever winds his work up.” 

A cold perspiration broke out on the major’s forehead. He had 
imagined it would be easy enough for a millionaire to offer his 
daughter to a penniless scribbler, but with those fine, piercing 
eyes of Lester’s fixed so honestly on his face, it took on another 
aspect. He mopped his forehead vigorously. Lester looked at him 
kindly. 

“You are worried about something this morning, major. Do 
you want to declare that long drive off? If Miss Leffbridge has 
changed her mind: 24 

“Lord, boy, no. Dolly would sulk all day if we disappointed her. 
But you are right about my being worried—tremendously worried.” 

“Can I be of any service?” 

“If you can’t, nobody under the canopy can.” 

Lester stared a little at the extreme fervor of this response. The 
major laughed nervously, as he said inconsequently,— 

“Dolly and I were thinking we would like to avail ourselves of 
your judgment in the matter of buying a lot. of pictures for our 
house on the Riverside.” 

Lester hastily disclaimed all knowledge of such matters. 

“Yes, but, hang it all, Dolly would like anything you selected, 
just because you did select it; see?” 

Lester was determined not to see. 

“That is very kind of Miss Leffbridge, but I assure you her con- 
fidence is entirely misplaced.” 

“Perhaps it is. I don’t doubt it for a moment. But Dolly’s a 
strange sort of a girl. Not at all like the ordinary run of girls. 
When she likes a person she likes him tremendously; see?” 
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“She has not diluted her affections by diffusion,” said Lester, 
with impersonal vagueness. 

“That’s just the way to put it. You seem to understand her as 
well as if you had known her all her life. In fact, she says as 
much.” 

“That is very kind of her, I am sure.” 

The smooth suavity of these pointless rejoinders rasped the major 
into heroic measures. 

“Confound it, Lester, I’ve got something to say, and I don’t 
know how to say it.” 

“TI wish I could help you.” 

“You can, and you must. I say, do you belong to that fellow 
you call your chief, body and soul, for any particular term of 
years?” 

“T belong to the proprietor of the Blanquette just so long as I 
find it to my interest to work for him, not a minute longer.” 

“Good, as far as it goes. Then, if I was to offer you the position 
of my private secretary at a salary to be named by yourself,—I really 
—that is, I guess I need a secretary,—you would accept?” 

“What would my duties be?” 

“Qh, well, hang it, man, what do private secretaries generally 


do?” 
Lester gravely explained the duties of that functionary. 


“Well, I guess that would about fit in comfortably. You see, 
Dolly and I have gotten sort of used to looking to you for advice on a 
variety of topics. I guess we would keep you pretty busy.” 

“You are tremendously flattering. I don’t deserve such kind- 


ness; but, as journalism is my destiny ———” 


The major looked at him wistfully. Confound the fellow, was 
he holding himself carefully in hand, to avoid mistakes, or was he 
a block of marble upon which Teckla’s beauty could make no im- 
pression? Whichever it was, he must clear the road of rubbish be- 
fore the ride to the ruins came off. He passed his handkerchief 
across his forehead with a gesture of increasing perplexity. 

“We both seem to be confoundedly wordy this morning. I say, 
my dear boy, don’t let us bandy any more empty sentences. I have 
a child who is dearer to me than all the world holds besides. I want 
to make her happy, but I am such a clumsy old dolt I don’t know 
how to handle such a rare bit of china. One of my private secre- 
tary’s chief duties would be to study Miss Leffbridge’s wishes. Two 
young people like you and my Dolly naturally understand each 
other, and will gravitate towards each other like the needle to the 
pole when all imaginary obstacles are removed. Mine will be the 
task to remove the obstacles; you and Dolly will do the gravitating. 
Hey, understand?” 

A deep red suffused his broad honest face, crimsoning it up to the 
roots of his silvery hair. He got up hastily and held out his hand. 
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“Well, I suppose we will see you later. I’ve ordered the carriage 
for eleven. I just thought I’d run around and give you something 
to think about.” 

Lester held the rich man’s hand in a long firm clasp, looking 
down into his worried face kindly. He thought he knew what that 


interview had cost the major. Also, he thought he knew why it had 


been undertaken. 
“Yes,” he said, “I will be with you on time.” 






CHAPTER V. 


Save for the restless movement of his right arm, as he persist- 
ently stabbed his blotting-paper with his pen, Lester sat motionless 
a long time after his visitor’s.departure. Then he flung his head 
back after a fashion of his when facing a difficulty. 

Major Morgan Leffbridge had done him the honor of offering 
him his beautiful daughter in marriage! There was no mistake 
about it. He was neither a conceited cad, to imagine this thing, nor 
too dull an ass to comprehend the meaning of words so flimsily 
veiled. 

Strangely enough, he seemed to have expected something of this 
sort to happen. His was not an ungenerous nature. He rather 
prided himself on his ability | to take broad views of men and things. 
He put himself in the major’s place, and tried to put himself in the 
girl’s. His conclusioms were not so very remote from the facts of 
the case. 

The old man was in a state of bewildered anxiety about this ec- 
centric child of his. His own early medical studies had made an 
observant physicist of him. He had long since decided that, the 
beautiful Miss Leffbridge was peculiar. Perhaps not more so than 
many another only child pampered into a condition of self-absorp- 
tion. If she had been left to the guidance of a judicious mother 
instead of a frightened, doting father, her peculiarities might never 
have become marked. As it was, however, any great nervous shock 
or disappointment might entail serious consequences. 

He smiled pitifully. “That is what the old man is trying to ward 
off. If she had set her heart on the moon, he would have impor- 
tuned high heaven for the impossible. As she has set her heart on 
my insignificant self, he proposes—an alliance.” 

He shook himself almost angrily, and went on with his analysis 
of the situation. If the case did not present such very grave possi- 
- bilities, he should pronounce himself a consummate cad for sitting 
there dissecting the heart of an ignorant, innocent girl with what 
looked like brutal deliberation; but the seriousness of the situation 
precluded all vanity. Whatever his decision was to be, it must be 
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arrived at before he joined the Leffbridges for their drive to the 
ruins. 

He felt no particular elation at this turn in the tide of his affairs. 
Taken at its flood, it would certainly lead on to fortune, but it might 
also lead on to the relinquishment of his most cherished plans of 
life. He was young. Life was all before him. He had well-defined 
plans for his future and, best of all, he had the fullest confidence in 
himself. 

He proposed mounting the journalistic ladder, round by round, 
until the unknown reporter should be editor-in-chief and perhaps 
proprietor of a big New York daily. Leffbridge’s money would un- 
questionably hasten the hour of proprietorship, but the essential 
manliness of his moral fibre made him reluctant to advance his own 
interests, unless he could give a full equivalent in happiness to father 
and daughter. 

Perhaps the child did not know her own mind. He might be 
taking an unfair advantage of an eccentric girl’s fleeting fancy. 
Since they had been thrown together by chance, she had come to 
imagine he was necessary to her happiness. Around and around the 
circle of his perplexities he travelled, coming no nearer to a solution, 
until the sound of wheels under his windows reminded him of the 
_lateness of the hour. 

“The day will have to shape its own destiny,” he said, as he 
rapidly exchanged his smoking-jacket. for a coat. 

As he took his seat opposite Teckla in the carriage, he studied 
her from a new point of view. This was inevitable after what had 
passed between him and her father. 

The extreme pallor of her cheeks was not concealed by her thin 
white veil. Dark rings encircled her eyes. The corners of her sweet 
mouth drooped pathetically. The hand she offered him in greeting 
struck a chill into his through its kid glove. A wave of compassion 
swept Lester towards a sudden decision. Her vitality was at its 
lowest ebb. He should feel like an executioner if he—disappointed 
the old man. He preferred wording it so. 

Teckla did not meet the requirements of an ideal wife as he had 
often pictured her to himself. His wife was to be his companion. 
She was to be that sadly rare thing, a perfectly healthy woman. She 
was to be superior to the feminine vanity of tight corsets or small 
shoes. She was to be his companion in-doors and out. When the 
fancy seized them to wander, they would go, just with their bags in 
their hands and no fears of overtaxing her strength. 

From an introspective review of this familiar picture he glanced 
at the fragile creature opposite him. The stain of her recently dried 
tears was upon her wan cheeks. The pitiful downward curve of her 
lips moved him to a strangely impersonal attitude. After all, would 
he not be better fulfilling the end of his being by conferring happi- 
ness than by seeking it for himself? He had encountered only in 
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imagination that ideal wife of his, with sparkling eyes and bounding 
vitality. He had never seen her in the flesh, perhaps never would. 
With an impulse of protecting kindliness, he leaned forward to ad- 
just the lap-robe more securely about Teckla. He touched her hand 
in doing so, and pressed it slightly. It fluttered like an imprisoned 
bird at his touch. 

“T hope I have not planned too fatiguing an excursion for you 
to-day. You must not let my insatiable curiosity about these old 
ruins inconvenience you in the least. You are to order us home.the 
moment you feel like going yourself.” 

Her eyes glowed with newly lighted fires. 

“TI wanted to come. Papa asked me if I had not better stay at 
home, but that would have been to lose our last, day with you.” 

Her father looked at her anxiously, and blundered,— 

“She was sort of shaky this morning. JDolly’s not the strongest 
lassie in the world.” 

The major’s indiscretion jarred upon Lester almost as harshly as 
upon Teckla. She drew her straight black brows together in an 
angry pucker. 

“Father is always presenting me to outsiders as a hopeless in- 
valid. I hate it.” 

Lester laughed the strained situation aside. 

“Well, we shall have a fine opportunity to-day to prove to him 
that he has underrated your walking capacity. I have cut out a 
day’s work that would tax any one not inspired by pure love of the 
beautiful. The carriage has to be left at the foot of a very long 
climb.” 

She rewarded him with the smile of a grateful child. 

“T am going to enjoy it very much, and I am not going to tire.” 

If Lester had glanced towards the major he might have received 
a supplemental reward in the shape of more grateful smiles, but. his 
eyes: were fixed on the misty blue of the long hill they would pres- 
ently be climbing. 

He was distinctly conscious that he had himself drawn the coil 
tighter,—into a fatal knot, indeed. “The thing is inevitable,” he 
was saying to himself, and in that moment he bade farewell to his 
ideal wife. He would speak the irrevocable words up there among 
the vine-clad ruins of the old castle. 

In spite of his pronounced antagonism to eating in the abiding 
places of lizards and toads, the major was the only one of the party .. 
who brought any appetite to bear on the luncheon. Teckla nibbled 
at an olive, and Lester frankly slighted the whole repast. 

He had selected a nook among the ruins that gave them a superb 
sweep over the valleys, glowing in the rich beauty of harvest-time. 
A fallen column, softly cushioned with the rugs the major had | 
laboriously transported from the carriage at the foot of the hill, 
made a luxurious lounge for Teckla. With Lester lolling at his 
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ease on the grass at her feet, his shoulders supported by her marble 
couch, his beautiful head close enough for her to have laid her 
trembling hand upon it, her face shone with the light of a perfect 
content. 

The major decided that it was a propitious moment in which to 
efface himself. “If Lester wasn’t a plum idiot he would speak now, 
if he ever intended to.” Mumbling something about looking for the 
soft side of a rock to nap on, he disappeared. 

Teckla unconsciously precipitated the crisis. 

“ After you go away, there will be no more such lovely little ex- 
cursions. Papa and I are dreadfully stupid tourists. We only do 
what the guide-book tells us to do. You know that is not in- 
spiriting.” 

“T am glad if I have been able to mend matters measurably for 
you. We have had a very pleasant month together. You have been 
so kind, Miss Leffbridge, that I have lost sight of the recent date of 
our meeting.” He appeared to be answering by rote. But Teckla 
was not critical. 

“Tt is not that I have been kind. It is that you have made things 
so much better worth seeing.” 

“T shall be very sorry to go away from Rome and—from you,” 
he said, looking far away over the valley. 

“Must you go?” 

Her voice sank to a tremulous monotone. She put out one hand 
impulsively and drew it back shyly. He pushed his hair back from 
his forehead with a gesture of resolution, and looked searchingly up 
into the sweet troubled eyes-bent upon his face. “There must be no 
blundering in this matter,” he told himself. 

“Shall you be very sorry to have me go?” 

“You know I shall. Oh, I think you must know it. I am not 
an accomplished woman of the world. I am not good at hiding what 
I feel. I sometimes compare myself to a shallow pool, that any one 
ean fathom at a glance.” 

“When you have seen more of the world and of men you will 
place a higher estimate upon yourself.” 

“T shall never see more of the one, or know more of the other,” 
she answered sadly. “I have always shrunk with absolute repug- 
nance from meeting strangers. Before you came into my life, 
father’s was the only voice I heeded.” 

“That makes me hope that I have done you some little good.” 

“Yes, you have made life better worth living. I think you know 
it too. You must.” 

Why should he play on her feelings, untaught child that she 
was? 

“T shall be glad to think of the kind things you have said to-day 
when I am far away.” 

“Then you are going? You must go?” 
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“Unless you tell me to stay.” 

“Stay.” 

It was almost a whisper. She reached out both hands to him. 
He took them gently, quietly, and bent his lips to kiss them. With- 
out any lover-like impetuousity, without haste, he was simply doing 
what he had decided it was best to do. 

“Then I will stay, dear,” he said simply. 

Teckla’s bosom swelled with the ecstasy of the moment. Her 
head drooped low over her clasped hands. He saw the unshed tears 
shining on her long lashes. 

“Poor child,” he said softly to himself. To her he murmured, 
“What if, in the years to come, you should reproach me for this 
moment, reproach me for taking advantage of a fleeting fancy? You 
know so little of my sex, dear, you have no standards by which to 
measure my imperfections.” 

She laid one of her soft little hands upon his shining hair with a 
caressing touch. 

“T shall never reproach you for anything. I love you. I seem 
to have been waiting for you all my life. Existence is complete now 
that I have found you.” 

It was rather sweet to be made love to by a beautiful girl. Lester 
found the situation altogether bearable. He drew down the hand 
that, was weaving itself through his hair and kissed it again. The 
major selected that moment for his reappearance. 

“Thank God-a-mighty,” he whispered; “oh, thank the Lord for 
all his benefits.” Then he blustered into their presence with an an- 
nouncement. ) 

“Seems like we are not the only people bent upon climbing that 
awful hill to-day. I see another party of three toiling their way up 
towards this old heap of rubbish.” 

Lester rose to his feet and holding out both hands drew Teckla 
up to his side. 

“Well, we will give them our nook. It has served us nicely. I 
hope they will have as pleasant a time. Major, I want you to say 
that you will not be sorry to have me for a son-in-law. Miss Leff- 
bridge—Teckla has been so good as to promise to be my wife.” 

In the absence of all precedent, this calm climax to the tumultu- 
ous joy of the hour did not fall below Teckla’s expectations. He had 
asked her to marry him; of course he loved her. 

The major blurted out what sounded curiously like congratula- 
tions to his daughter, but. they were none of them in a critical mood. 
Then they passed out from their sheltered nook, the major loading 
himself down like a little pack-mule. 

In the narrow beaten pathway by which they must descend the 
new-comers were toiling upward. Lester drew Teckla slightly aside 
and stood with her leaning upon his arm. The major with his 
burden of gay rugs and shawls made an effective background. 
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‘ We shall have to give them right of way.”. And they stood 
still. 

A sweet, clear young voice floated upward to them. A girl who 
had gotten far in advance of her elderly companions was calling 
back a warning. 

“Father, don’t hurrv mother up this steep path. You rest, while 
I take some snap shots.” 

“She is a kodak girl,” said Teckla; then, enviously, “I wish I 
could climb that way.” 

“There is a good deal in believing one can do a thing,” said 
Lester, assuming prompt guardianship of the fragile creature he had 
promised to care for. “TI shal] have to put you in training.” 

“By George!’ the major interrupted; “that minx has turned 
her camera on us.” 

They heard a clear, silvery laugh. The deed was done. They 
had been transmitted, as a family group, to the film which the daring 
young woman placidly locked away in her kodak case. The incident 
served to give the party on the crest a personal interest in her. Lester 
looked down on the rapidly advancing figure with a curious sense of 
recognition. 

From her trimly clad ankles, showing with every swing of her 
short drab skirts, to the fluffy freedom of her brown hair, there was 
something absolutely familiar about her appearance. 

As she walked with her shoulders thrown well back, her pretty 
round chin uplifted, he could see the ruddy hue of perfect health in 
her cheeks. Her bright eyes eagerly scanned the scenery; her 
bosom rose with the regular respiration of perfect ease. Her kodak 
swung from her shoulders now by its leather strap. As she reached 
the crest of the hill she nodded in friendly recognition of the other 
party. 
“Did the climb tire you?” Teckla asked, shyly wanting to return 
the courtesy of the nod. 

The girl laughed, showing a perfect mouth with sweet upward 
curves. 

“Oh, no; nothing ever tires me. That is what makes me so hor- 
ridly inconsiderate. Poor old mamma!” She sent an encouraging 
view-halloo towards her more slowly moving companions. 

“You climb like a goat, miss,” said the major, with compliment- 
ary intentions, which made the kodak girl flash another of her bright 
smiles on them all. 

With that strange sense of recognition growing upon him, Lester 
glanced from the vivid beauty of the new-comer towards Teckla. 
There was between them the difference that makes a rich damask 
rose unkin to a pallid wood violet, both claiming the-family name 
of flower. As he turned away from the damask rose, with his affi- 
anced wife clinging to his arm, he knew that at last he had stood face 
to face with his dream-wife. 


? 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Masor Morean Lerrsriver sat writing letters late into the 
night,—-writing as if it were his last. opportunity of making his 
wishes on a variety of subjects clearly understood by those who had 
the fulfilling of them. His correspondents were his confidential man 
Fulkerson, the man he had left in charge of his real-estate affairs, 
his firm of lawyers, and the care-taker of the big Riverside house. 

Moreover, before sleeping, he had a question of conscience to 
answer. 

The next day, at the early hour of ten, Teckla was to become the 
wife of Neumann Lester. They were to be married unostentatiously, 
in a little foreign chapel, by an English-speaking priest, after which 
they were all to go travelling. 

The major’s own preference would have been for an immediate 
return to America, where, with a great fanfare of unprecedented 
trousseau, decorated church, ushers and flower girls, bridesmaids and 
best men, he should give his only child away with the pomp and cir- 
cumstance due her exalted social expectations. 

But Teckla, ably seconded by Lester, extinguished his plebeian 
ardor for display and expenditure. 

“T don’t know anybody, father, except the school-girls I sepa- 
rated from four years ago, and I had no particular friends among 
them. You are a power in business circles, but scarcely known at 
all in society. We would go to all that expense and trouble for a lot 
of gaping strangers, for whom none of us care.” 

“Moreover,” Lester submitted, “if we are to start immediately 
on the two years of travel we have mapped out, don’t you think, sir, 
it would be something of a pity to go all the way back to America, 
just to make a fresh start?” 

So the little man had agreed to everything. The main thing was 
that Teckla was happy. Nothing else mattered. And so the major 
wrote on and on, late into the night, until the clock struck twelve, 
then one, then two. The stumps of diver cigars were scattered about 
his writing-table, and he had almost emptied the pint bottle of white 
wine which he had called for after dinner. 

He was not much of a scribe, and he usually retired with the 
chickens; but to-night he must keep awake until he had made his 
people at home understand how he wanted matters conducted while 
he was globe-trotting; hence the extra cigars and |the wine. 

His first and longest letter was to his man Fulkerson. 

“You will be pleased to hear that the gentleman of whom you 
sent, me so excellent an account is about to become my son-in-law. 
One, I firmly believe, who will make my dear daughter a good hus- 
band, and me an acceptable prop in my old age. 

“He has no money, but he has brains, energy, and probity. 
When I shift the burden of affairs off on to his younger shoulders, I 
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trust, my good old friend, that you and he will work together har- 
moniously. 

“Tmmediately after the wedding we start to explore the universe. 
If you hear of my riding across the desert on a camel’s hump, or 
dining with a cannibal chief off cold roast missionary, you are to 
presume that I am enjoying myself. As we may bring up at the 
North Pole or in the planet Mars, I want to put you into position to 
carry matters for an indefinite period without getting them into a 
snarl. How I shall enjoy doing nothing for two solid years remains 
to be seen.” 

Then followed pages of dry business details. 

The letter to his lawyers embodied a generous idea that had come 
to him in connection with Lester. He ordered a certain sum of 
money to be banked to the account of Neumann P. Lester. 

It was to be his wedding present to be given to “the boy” when 
they all got home and Lester should be casting about for that big 
daily he wanted to buy. He did not mean that Teckla’s husband 
should feel like a pensioner on her bounty. In the three short weeks 
of the engagement the major, in his bluff, kindly way, had asked 
Lester many direct questions, and had mastered the young man’s 
plans as far as they had crystallized in his own brain. 

“Make my little girl happy, dear boy, and your way shall be 
made easy.” 

It jarred slightly. Lester had much rather have lost that impal- 
pable sense of striking a bargain in his marriage contract; but then, 
the major was—the major,—a none too fastidious man of generous 
impulses, warm gratitude, and pardonable if somewhat over-ween- 
ing self-appreciation. 

To the care-taker of the big house he wrote: 

“Have up a first-class upholsterer and make him overhaul the 
entire house. Tell him to prepare a suite, overlooking the river, 
_ especially for my daughter, Mrs. Neumann Lester. It is to be made 
as handsome as his artists can make it. He is to spare no expense and 
to begin in time. I want no scrimped work about it.” 

All these letters the major went out and mailed immediately. 
What with the chapel and the breakfast and the getting off to-mor- 
row, they might be forgotten. He tiptoed softly past Teckla’s room 
when he came back, then retraced his steps, and, noiselessly drawing 
the curtains aside, went in and stood by her bedside. 

He almost wished that his movements, quiet as they were, might 
disturb her slumber. He should like her to awake, put her arms 
about his neck, as she used to do when she slept in her little white 
crib by the side of his bed, and once more say, “ Daddy, I love you.” 

After to-morrow she would belong more to Lester than to him. 
He was glad—oh, very glad. He hastily drew out his handkerchief 
and wiped his eyes. A great hot, tear had threatened Teckla’s marble- 
white forehead. She looked very beautiful in sleep. 

Vout. LXIII.—48 
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She had drawn the curtains to her window far back. There must 
be no oversleeping to-morrow,—so much to do before ten o’clock. 

The moon was at its full. A. flood of silver light filled the small 
chamber, embracing the sleeping girl, her white enamelled couch. 
and the bridal robes laid ready upon a chair at its foot in a white 
radiance that seemed scarcely of this world. 

She had fallen asleep with the smile of a happy child on her face. — 
One round bare arm was curled about her head. The diamond ring 
with which Lester had sealed their engagement flashed like a star 
in the white light. Her face was marble-like in its repose. The 
long dark lashes that rested on her cheeks looked like finely pencilled 
shadows. 

Her father knelt softly by her bedside and buried his face in his 
hands. Slumber locked her senses, but the angels heard him praying 
that she might be kept from sorrow: 

“She is all sweetness and purity, dear Lord. I have tried to 
make her worthy of the mother who left her to my ignorant, keeping 
a little white-souled child. If I have failed, visit it.on me, dear Lord, 
not on her. Make her well. Keep her from sorrow.” 

The little white satin slippers in which she was to tread her way 
to the altar gleamed in the moonlight. He took them up and kissed 
them. Then he bent his gray head over the feet they were to clothe 
and kissed them too. 

He was in hopes it would break that heavy slumber chain, but 
the girl’s statuesque repose remained undisturbed. The old man got 

‘laboriously to his feet again and sighed heavily. 

He ventured next to drop a kiss upon her forehead. With it he 
sealed his own effacement. 

“She is his now, all his. I’ve given her up. Good-by, my little 
girl. I would have liked you to stay awake with me a little while 
to-night. I would have liked to hear you say once,—just once,— 
‘God bless you, father,’ but it’s all right, I guess.” 

He passed through his own bedroom back into the room where 
he had been writing. He was not yet ready for bed. There was 
that question of conscience to answer yet. Was he doing the square 
thing by Lester in not telling him what order of malady the doctors 
threatened Teckla with? 

“Doing the square thing” had been the guiding rule of the 
major’s long life. If he had hesitated in this case, it was because a 
horrible alternative had faced and overawed him. | 

Suppose, when Lester knew, he should draw out of the alliance? 
What would become of his child? 

But the nearer the hour of consummation came, the more heinous 
the fact of concealment appeared. It was Lester’s right to know 
about the terrible cloud that hung over the woman he was going to 
marry. Over against this unanswerable proposition he set the risk 
to Teckla. Should her own father rob her of this one chance to 
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mend the marred conditions of her sad young life? That Roman 
chap had said, “Give her an absorbing interest in life: marry her 
off, and she will be all right.” ‘Was he called upon to snatch this 
cup from her lips at the very moment when she was about to taste 
its fullest sweetness? 

That was the question he set himself to answer before he slept 
that night. He seated himself before his writing-table and lighted 
- another cigar. Then he poured out the last wine in the bottle. He 
was not a man given to over-indulgence, but this was an extraor- 
dinary occasion. He wanted to calm his nerves by smoking, and keep 
up his courage with the wine. There was yet time to tell Lester 
before the irrevocable words were spoken. Should he go to him the 
first thing in the morning? 

“Then, should he draw out, I might as well have taken my knife 
and plunged it into that sleeping girl’s bosom. It would make me 
no more surely her murderer.” 

Conscience had set him a hard problem to solve. The moon went 
down behind a ragged old olive-tree in an ancient garden across the 
way; the morning star burned its bright pathway towards the zenith. 
The last drop of wine had long since been drained from his glass, 
and the gray ashes of his burnt-out cigar dropped noiselessly on the 
floor. His outstretched arm lay motionless upon the arm of his chair, 
his tired head resting against its leathern cushions. He had closed 
his eyes with a sense of absolute impotence. 

“He must”—“ He could not”—“ He would”—“ He dared not.” 
Backward and forward, to and fro, with the tireless monotony of a 
pendulum, inexorably, his will swung, slower and slower, slower and 
slower. The pendulum stopped: the works had run down. The 
question was left unanswered. 

When his man came in the morning, bringing with him the 
wedding-garments, he found him so. Lester was summoned, and 
then the doctors. 

There was nothing to do but to tell Teckla. From the trance of 
horror into which she was thrown by the news of her father’s death 
from a stroke of apoplexy she recovered, and fixed her startled eyes 
on Lester. 

-“T have no one but you in all the wide, wide world, Neumann. 
Oh, be good to me and love me.” 

And Lester, taking the white quivering face between compas- 
sionating hands, said solemnly,— 

“As I deal with thee, my poor little Teckla, may the God of 
mercy and justice deal with me.” 

And Florence, Teckla’s idolatrous maid, a stern-visaged sceptic 
with a rigid backbone, added an audible “ Amen.” 

“And, Neumann?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“This must not change our plans. We will go just where we 
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planned to go, only there will be two of us, instead of three. It 
would be harder than ever now to stay in one place. I want to go 
on and on forever, with no one but just you in all the world to care 
for.” 

So the English-speaking priest had a double ceremony to perform 
that day,—a wedding and a funeral. They laid the major to rest 
in the grassy yard behind the little chapel, there to await their return 
to America. 

Eighteen months later Neumann Lester stood alone on the deck 
of the Umbria, watching the fast receding shores of England. In 
a luxurious “ Retreat,” just out of London, he had left his wife. In 
the cabin of the steamer, in the keeping of a fresh-cheeked Swedish 
girl, was his two-months-old daughter. The physicians gave him no 
hope that Teckla would ever know him or her child. The blow had 
fallen quickly, but with fatal force and inexorable sureness. 

A few more days, and again he stood alone on the deck of the 
incoming steamer, watching the statue of Liberty loom bigger with 
every turn of the screws, and the harbor lights of home flame 
brighter. 

Was ever stranger home-coming than his? He had left New 
York over two years ago, quite long enough for his few acquaintances 
to have forgotten him entirely. An unknown newspaper reporter, 
with no capital but his pencil, his heart had been buoyant with hope 
and void of a care. 

He was returning to it, still unknown, but as his child’s guardian, 
in practical control of millions. Was his heart still buoyant and void 
of care? 

He sighed as he thought of Teckla. Thoughts of their child did 
not drive the shadow of care from his brow. ; 

“My poor little Teckla! As I deal by the daughter she will 
never know, may I be dealt by.” 

But this time there was no one to say “Amen.” Florence, the 
severe handmaiden with the rigid backbone and the loyal heart, had 
elected to share Teckla’s exile. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A spIriItED controversy threatened the harmony which was 
highly essential to the effective workings of the committee on invi- 
tations to the ball of the Lake George Annual Regatta. 

As the committee was composed of six men and six women, its 
unbroken harmony had been matter of admiring, if significant, com- 
ment. But on this, its third annual session, the elements of discord, 
perhaps of disruption, manifested themselves distinctly. 

This annual ball was a most exclusive affair. The mere posses- 
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sion of money was not sufficient to secure one of its coveted invita- 
tions. The applicant must have other and higher recommendations, 
—must be somebody, or belong to somebody that. somebody on the 
committee knew, or, at the very least, must have been heard of by 
somebody whom somebody knew. 

A new and entirely unknown name had been laid before the com- 
mittee. One of the six men was responsible for the daring innova- 
tion. The name, as he laid it before the chairman on a card, was 
“Neumann P. Lester, New York City.”. 

The Chair gazed retlectively around the table and invited views 
on the subject of admitting this Mr. Lester to the “Annual.” She 
gave her own first, with the manner of a woman accustomed to being 
listened to when she did speak. 

“We know very little about this gentleman, so very little. The 
fact of his putting up at the Passamaquoddy establishes him finan- 
cially, of course, but, as you all know, the club does not lay any 
particular stress upon money by itself. I should like the committee’s 
views on the subject. My dear?” 

As she looked squarely at Mrs. Julius Deems, that lady con- 
sidered herself individually addressed. 

“He is awfully handsome, don’t you think so, dear Mrs. Clen- 
dinning? Such an intellectual face. He looks dreadfully sad, and 
no one seems to know much about him. I don’t believe he has spoken 
to a woman in the two years he has been coming to this hotel. What 
do you think, Miss Milbanks?”’ , 

Miss Milbanks had really never given the man, or the subject of 
his avoidance of her sex, a single thought. .As Mr. Griggs had pro- 
posed the gentleman, perhaps he would be so good as to tell the 
committee a little about him. 

Mr. Griggs was holding himself in a state of crisp readiness. 

“Of course, I should not have submitted the name if I had not 
been quite sure of my man. Mr. Lester’s name is better known, 
perhaps, in newspaper row than in New York parlors, but that is the 
loss of the parlors. He is a high-toned, brainy fellow, and no end of 
good company at the clubs. He belongs to the Union, University, 
and Lotos. I don’t believe there is a better-read man in any one of 
them. He has the kindliest nature imaginable.” 

Miss Milbanks’s chin went up resentfully. 

“Then what makes him so dreadfully disagreeable to women? I 
don’t believe he has been in the parlors since he came.” 

“Perhaps he comes here for a rest.” 

Five committeemen grinned cautiously. Six beplumed hats were 
lifted haughtily. The atmosphere grew cloudy. Mr. Griggs spoke 
more tartly: 

“T’m inclined to think he would refuse the invitation anyhow, 
so we may as well drop the subject.” 

That settled it. Before he slept that night Lester was in pos- 
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session of a cream-tinted envelope, containing a card embossed with 
the magic letters R. B. C. of Lake George. 

As to whether he should accept with thanks, or decline with 
regrets, Lester proposed to give himself a day’s margin. He found 
the placid life he was leading on this loveliest of all lakes entirely to 
his liking. Nowhere else could he have obtained such perfect rest 
from the growing exactions of his duties as editor-in-chief of the 
paper that Morgan Leffbridge’s generosity had made possible. 

He laid particular emphasis on the natural advantages of the 
resort, its beauty, health-giving properties, and quietness, trying to 
delude himself into the belief that he had returned for no other 
reasons than to enjoy them a second time. But the habit of his mind 
was honesty. 

He frowned at the delicately embossed card, and weighed mat- 
ters. Should he go to this ball, conventionally coated and cravatted, 
prepared to do his full social duty by the senders of it, just for the 
chance of seeing one face, hearing one voice, bringing himself peril- 
ously near to one fair girl? 

To himself he frankly confessed his reasons for returning to the 
Passamaquoddy at the time of the annual club ball. The ball was 
to him a meaningless climax to the annual boat-race. The first boat- 
race had overtaken him as a brilliant spectacular surprise which nar- 
rowed down to a vivid interest. He had come purposely to repeat the 
experience of the year before. 

It was on his first visit to the lake that, lying prone in a little 
boat in which he had rowed himself into a small inlet to one of the 
many islands that sprinkle its clear bosom, he had looked up at the 
blue concavity of the heavens and thought about—Teckla. 

Poor child, he had paid her his third annual visit early in the 
spring, and come away hopeless. He was absolutely effaced from her 
memory. He had talked to her of their little daughter. She had 
stared at him vacantly. She was but a child herself. She babbled 
of the playground and showed him her big doll. 

“Tt will never be any different,” the doctors said with conviction, 
and he had come away from her, comforted by her childish cheer- 
fulness, despairing of any betterment. Life resolved itself into a 
question of just stewardship of his child’s fortune. The sacrifice of 
his freedom had been a costly and a useless one. He had yielded to 
a sense of compassion for father and daughter. The result did not 
flatter his pride of judgment. The bank account he had found 
placed to his credit when looking into his father-in-law’s affairs had 
furnished him an easy stepping-stone to the topmost round of the 
ladder he had most coveted. So that now he was even denied the 
excitement of pursuing an object made all the more alluring by in- 
tervening difficulties. At the age of thirty he was where he had 
expected to arrive when he was sixty. 

The rhythmic dip of oars had broken up this sombre-tinted 
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reverie. ‘l'hen distant shouting and clapping of hands. He drew 
himself lazily into a sitting posture. He remembered hearing some- 
thing in the hotel lobby about the annual boat-race. He supposed it 
was on. 

Unquestionably it was on. A boat had just turned the tall 
painted stake he saw half a mile from his leafy haven. But what 
manner of crew was it that manned the boat in the lead? He drew 
his field-glasses from their case and focussed them on the leading 
boat. 

The stroke-oar was a girl of magnificent physique. She bent to 
the oar with the free grace of a bird on the wing. About her round 
white throat, from which the broad sailor collar of her blouse fell 
in boyish freedom, she had knotted a crimson handkerchief. From 
beneath the visor of her white yachting cap eyes as bright as twin 
stars shone with the excitement of the race. 

Then it came back to him that this race was between the college 
girls and boys of two rival institutions. He found himself in instant 
sympathy with that crew of pretty girls in their red blouses and 
white yachting caps. If that dashing young stroke-oar should fail 
to win the day, he would feel a sense of personal defeat. 

But she would not fail. She could not fail. Indomitable pur- 
pose and superb self-poise were stamped in every curve of her grace- 
ful figure. He must see the finish. He pulled impulsively out into 
the lake and rowed rapidly in the wake of the racing boats. And 
presently, when the end came, he found himself waving his hat and 
hurrahing vociferously, in company with the crowds that blackened 
the little pier of the Passamaquoddy. 

There was no difficulty in finding out who the pretty stroke-oar 
was. She was a Bryn Mawr girl. Her name was Miss Dorothea 
Fairbanks, and she lived in New York City. That was all the infor- 
mation he had carried away with him on his first visit. He was per- 
fectly conscious that he had timed the second one so as to take in the 
regatta. Miss Dorothea Fairbanks, as stroke-oar of a boatful of 
charming college girls, was well worth looking at a second time. 

He was glad that none of the people from the various hotels had 
ever invaded the particular inlet to what was called Hermit’s Island, 
whieh he had appropriated on his first. visit to the lake, and to which 
he now rowed himself, with his invitation in his pocket, to ruminate 
over its acceptance or rejection. 

He was quite sure that Miss Fairbanks in evening dress, flutter 
ing a fan and talking parlor inanities, would prove disappointing. 
Perhaps that would be clear gain for him. There were two ways to 
break the subtle spell this unknown girl had woven about him. One 
was to turn his face resolutely away from the regatta, which was to 
come off that. afternoon; the other, to see Miss Fairbanks in conven- 
tional garb surrounded by a swarm of “society manikins.” 

This was a very spiteful designation for the faultlessly arrayed 
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young gentlemen who are the legitimate appendages to every pretty 
girl’s train. For some inexplicable reason, Lester felt distinctly 
malicious that morning. He pushed the sharp nose of his little row- 
boat far up among the overhanging bushes when he reached Hermit’s 
Island. ‘I'he dews of early morning still lingered in that shady nook 
and fell over him in a sparkling shower as he shook the low branches 
of the trees in landing. He was disinclined for inaction that morn- 
ing. He could better walk off his perplexities. He sprang up the 
bank and pushed his way through the tangle of bushes and vines 
that clothed it. He would penetrate to the tumble-down hut he 
had discovered on his first exploration. ‘Tradition had it that the 
love-disappointed hermit who had given the island a name had there 
ended his days. He had always meant some day to give the house 
a thorough examination. ‘To-day he found it well worth a nearer 
approach. 

He had come upon it in the rear, as indicated by a roofless lean-to. 
As he stopped meditatively under a noble silver birch which shaded 
what had once been a house-yard, the sound of violent, sobs smote 
upon the stillness of the air. It apparently came from the sunken 
front door-steps. He quickened his steps in rounding the gable end 
of the old house. In a heap upon the steps, with her head completely 
buried in her outstretched arms, sat a girl sobbing her heart out. He 
approached her sympathetically. 

“ My good ” 

At sound of a human voice a wet handkerchief was flung petu- 
lantly on the steps, and the drooping head was raised with an angry 
disclaimer. 

“T am not anybody’s ‘good’ anything. I did think there was 
one spot on this lake where I could get away from people.” 

“Miss Fairbanks?” Lester said tentatively. 

“Yes, Miss Fairbanks, in a stew.” 

He raised his hat stiffly. 

“T can only make amends for my unintentional intrusion upon 
Miss Fairbanks’s privacy by an immediate retreat.” 

“Oh, now you are in a temper too. Anybody could see that. 
If you only happened to be a doctor, instead of a big New York 
editor, you might be of some service. You see I know who you are, 
Mr. Lester.” 

Lester smiled gravely down upon the wet upturned face. 

“Tf the fact that I studied medicine before going into journalism 
can redeem me in your eyes, I shall be most happy to make the ad- 
mission.” 

The stroke-oar’s face grew luminous. 

“Did you, really? Then I am fortunate. Look at that, please; 
and the race coming off at five o’clock!” 

Talking rapidly, she had unbuttoned the wristband of her blouse, 
and bared her round white arm for Lester’s inspection. 
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“ However I came to do such a clumsy thing as to give my arm 
an ugly twist this morning, of all the mornings in the year, I shall 
never be able to explain. I rowed myself over here before breakfast, 
as I have been doing every morning for three seasons now, to prac- 
tise with my clubs. It is so nice and private here, you see.” 

Lester had seated himself on the step just below her, and was 
examining the swollen arm with professional deliberation. 

“Tf 1 could find something that would hold water,” he said re- 
flectively. “Perhaps the old hermit left a bucket or two behind 
when he departed for happier spheres. Let me explore.” 

He came back in triumph with a rusty tin bucket and handleless 
dipper. Filling the one with water from the lake he placed it in 
position under her arm and lifted the dipper. 

“Tf you can stand letting me pour water on the sprain from a 
height for half an hour, I think we can reduce the swelling ma- 
terially.” 

“ But that will be asking too much of you.” 

“TI think not.” Her eyes fell suddenly before the inscrutable 
look in his. “Besides,” he added dryly, “I have enough of the 
medico left in me not to submit to dictation from my patients.” 

Silence prevailed for the next few minutes as Lester, standing 
over her, poured dipperful after dipperful of the clear cold water 
from a height upon her arm. 

“Presently,” he said, “I shall row you home and get from the 
drug-store a lotion with which you must bathe the arm until you 
find you can move it easily.” 

“That was what I was crying about when you came up.” 

“About my rowing you home?” 

“No, not exactly. About not being able to row myself home. I 
knew I would have to hail a passing skiff, and then, when the boys 
- should hear that I was disabled, they would expect to have a walk- 
over.” 

“T am glad my chance coming has been the means of averting 
such a catastrophe.” 

“Do you know,” she said, with that vivid smile of hers that 
lighted up her whole face, “the whole time you have been pouring 
that Water over my arm I have been trying to recall when and where 
I have seen you before?” 

, “Tf I had ever seen Miss Fairbanks before, I should not have 
the slightest difficulty in recalling time or place.” 


She frowned up at him. 

“You are disappointing. Any man could have said that. I did 
not look for a commonplace compliment from the man who wrote 
“Woman as Man’s Comrade.’ You perceive I read your editorials 
and remember them.” 

He flushed with pleasure at the admission, but said carelessly,— 

“There are a good many editorial writers on the Conservator.” 
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“Yes, but I think I have learned the note of yours. I shall be 
dreadfully disappointed if you say you did not write that particular 
one. 

“Then it must stand confessed.” 

The temptation to enlarge upon his favorite theme with that fair 
young athlete for his only auditor was great. Instead, he confined 
himself strictly to the business in hand. 

“Now then,” he said as he threw the dipper aside, “by using the 
lotion I shall order for you, and refraining from using your arm 
until afternoon, you will find it in serviceable order.” 

“How can I thank you?” 

“By winning the race.” 

“ And if I lose it?” 

“T shall be very sorry, and lay it all at the door of my clumsy 
doctoring.” 

“You will be at the ball to-night?” 

- “T hardly think so.” 

“Oh, but you must come to see how your patient has stood the 
strain.” 

“Since you put it that way, of course, yes.” ; 

They did not talk much on the short row back to the hotel. She 
was searching her memory for the time andi place when she had 
surely seen this sad-browed man before. He was reminding himself 


of the danger of playing with edged tools. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue first, snow of the season was sifting with silent persistence 
through the leafless branches of the trees in Washington Square. 
Already tiny drifts had lodged themselves in every depression of the 
carving on the handsome monumental arch which gives the Fifth 
Avenue a terminus of stately elegance. 

The dry fountain-bed in the centre of the square showed two 
fast whitening mounds, where the park gardeners had heaped last 
year’s leaves for muck. The benches under the leafless trees were 
empty of their warm-weather contingent of tramps. The city’s army 
of vagabonds had gone into winter quarters; where, few knew, fewer 
cared. 

Aristocratic dwellers in the staid, red-brick, white-faced man- 
sions on North Washington Square could look directly through the 
naked trees at the squalid homes of South Washington Square, if 
they chose to. They seldom chose to. 

Perhaps nowhere in the imperial city do superfluity and pinching 
want stare each other in the face at closer range. South Washington 
gazes enviously through the old trees upon a row of handsome homes 
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where women are clothed in purple and fine linen and toil not. 
North Washington simply ignores its shabby neighbors. Younger 
members of the old aristocracy wonder at the tenacity of local affec- 
tion that interferes with the hegira that has set towards the other 
end of the city. But the decorous state of the red-brick mansions re- 
mains undisturbed. . 

Perhaps Miss Dorothea Fairbanks endured her ungenteel en- 
vironment more philosophically than any girl of her age in the 
locality. But then Dorothea was an exceptionally well-balanced 
young woman, in consequence of which some people called her 
“ queer.” 

She was utilizing this gray snowy morning by “straightening up 
things” in her writing desk. At least, that is what she called the 
process of elimination and destruction that had been going on among 
her papers ever since breakfast. By the time every pigeon-hole and 
every drawer had contributed its contents without reserve to swell 
the pile on the open lid, almost any idea but that of “straightness” 
was suggested. 

The rustling of paper as she tore or crumpled discarded items and 
dashed them into the waste-paper basket by her side was the loudest 
sound in the quiet room. A cat, sleek and slumberous, as became a 
cat who lived on the north side of the square, purred on the hearth- 
rug before the open fire. 

A scarcely less somnolent figure was that of Dorothea’s mother, 
who sat in her big arm-chair by the fire. A pile of bright-colored 
wool lay heaped in her lap. The long ivory needles she had been 
knitting with lay crossed on her work. Her thin blue-veined hands 
were folded in motionless grace. The white bands about her wrists 
and neck proclaimed her widowhood, but did not account for the 
subdued sadness of her high-bred face. 

Mrs. Fairbanks had other anxieties, more recent troubles than 
the passing away of a husband in the fulness of time. The girl at 
the desk was one of them. - 

At that moment the girl at the desk was as remote from her im- 
mediate surroundings as if the Atlantic Ocean had rolled between 
her and the hearth-rug where the family cat was dozing and her 
motker silently “worrying.” 

From the hearth-rug across the old-fashioned room, superb in 
its dimensions, quaint in its furnishings, a plaintive protest finally 
found its way. 

“Dorothea, my love, if you only would get through with that 
job and go to the piano. It seems to me you are neglecting your 
music sadly of late. And this morning ought to tempt you to 
practise.” 

The girl lifted her head so as to look over the top of the desk. 

“Presently, mamma darling. I have started out to find some- 
thing in this desk, and I can’t rest until I unearth it. It is such a 
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delightful day for making a mess without being put to shame by 
visitors.” 

Mrs. Fairbanks lifted her needles resignedly and knitted a few 
rows in silence. Presently she made another request. 

“I wish you would ring for tea, Dorothea. I am sure it must be 
nearly noon.” 

Dorothea consulted the mantel clock and laughed. 

“Just half-past eleven, dear. Time must be dragging with you.” 

“It is, dreadfully. ‘hank goodness, Virginia and the rest of 
pong will be here to dinner, and they will enliven the evening a 
ittle. 

“More than a little, I should say, especially if Bob is along. I 
have it. I knew it was here somewhere.” 

She had drawn a small drawer from its socket with a violent jerk, 
made necessary by its resistance. She flung its contents about with 
such excited absorption that Mrs. Fairbanks gave a little well-bred 
scream. 

“Mercy, Dorothea! What is it,—a mouse?’ 

The girl at the desk laughed gayly. 

“No, deary, a photo,—only an old unframed photograph that 
got stuck in the back of the drawer.” She came towards the fire- 
place wiping the dust off her treasure-trove with her handkerchief. 
“T knew I had it somewhere. Do you remember it, mamma?” 

She laid the picture on her mother’s lap. Mrs. Fairbanks took 
it up and turned it round about to catch a better light on it. 

“T can’t say that I do. Where was it taken? Oh, it is one of 
those silly group pictures.” 

“T took it in Italy. The last time you and papa’ and I went to 
Rome.” 

Mrs. Fairbanks dropped the picture in her lap and sighed audibly. 

“Oh, what a lovely trip that was, and he to be taken only one 
short year later! Do you remember, my dear wy 

Dorothea hastened to avert the threatened flood of reminiscence. 

“Don’t you recollect that dreadful hill I dragged you and poor 
papa up, to see the sunset view from the old ruins near Rome, and 
how I took a snap shot at a party we found there before us?” 

Mrs. Fairbanks smiled helplessly. “My dear child, you were 
taking snap shots at everybody, everywhere. I really think you 
used your kodak very audaciously.” 

Dorothea laughed softly. “It was immense fun. This particu- 
lar party looked so tempting. The exceedingly pretty girl, the old 
man behind her with his arms full of gay rugs, and that tall young 
man with the velvety brown eyes. Look again, mamma, and see if 
you don’t recall him, at least.” 

Mrs. Fairbanks obediently looked again, with no better results. 

“T can’t say that I do, my dear. Group pictures are so very un- 
satisfactory. Have I ever seen any of these parties since?” 
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“You have seen that man with the splendid head bared to the 
evening breeze often and often since.” 

“T can’t recall him at all.” 

Dorothea left her chair to lean over the back of her mother’s. 
She fastened an intense gaze upon the picture as it lay on Mrs. Fair- 
banks’s lap. There was that in her eyes that no one had ever seen 
before,—a tender longing, a sweet solemnity, absolute surrender. 
She spoke absentlv, as if addressing the man in the picture. 

“Tt was dreadfully elusive, but I knew that I could place him 
if I only persevered.” 

“Place whom, my dear?” 

“Mr. Lester. Why, mamma, can’t you see the likeness? I hate 
so to be baffled. I have known, ever since he doctored viy arm for 
the boat-race, year before last, that I had seen him somewhere.” 

“You have certainly seen him often enough since,” said Mrs. 
Fairbanks, not with entire approval. 

Dorothea lifted the picture from her mother’s lap and returned 
to her own seat in dignified silence. A jarring note had been struck. 
Mrs. Fairbanks looked at her plaintively. 

“Now you are going to get cross. I am sure, Dorothea, you can- 
not accuse me of over-strictness, but Virgie says e 

“Oh, I took it for granted that Virgie had been ‘saying.’ ” 

“ And who should, if not your oldest sister?” 

“T don’t exactly see that anybody is called on to say anything; 
but the views of one’s married sisters generally smack of what their 
husbands think. Mr. Bob Estell and Mr. Lester happen to disagree 
in politics, hence Mrs. Bob disapproves of—the existing state of 
affairs.” 

It was not the first time the subject of Lester’s long-continued 
attendance had come up for discussion, and always with exasperation 
to the girl. 

“Well, then Laura,” said Mrs. Fairbanks, with a note of irrita- 
tion in her amiable voice. 

“Laura? And Nan too, I take it for granted. So the entire tribe 
has been in executive council over me and my affairs.” 

“TI must protest, child, against such an unfair way of looking at 
this thing. It is quite proper that your married sisters should ex- 
press themselves freely to me. Of course, they are anxious to see 
you as happily married as they are themselves, and I think they all 
admire Mr. Lester, but—well, in short, we are all agreed that it is 
time this affair reached a climax of some sort. It was only yesterday 
that Nan——” 

A dark shadow dropped suddenly over the brightness of Doro- 
thea’s face. She compressed her lips angrily. 

“Let me have it, mother. All of it, please.” 

“Well, I suppose if I don’t you will be imagining all sorts of 
things.” 
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“T certainly shall.” 

“ All that poor dear Virgie did say was that Bob said that when 
a man of Mr. Lester’s assured position and fixed income danced at- 
tendance on a girl for more than a year without coming to the point, 
he should be sent about his business. And Nan, who was present, 
said that nothing injured a girl’s chances more than to allow one man 
to pay her attention to the exclusion of others.” 

“TInsufferable,” Dorothea said between clinched teeth. 

“And Laura said that, in view of your very independent way of 
conducting your social affairs, she would be glad to hear that Mr. 
Lester had said something serious.” 

Dorothea laughed scoffingly. “Mr. Lester has said a great many 
serious things. In fact, he is a very serious man.” 

“And Laura says that Fred says——” Mrs. Fairbanks flushed 
and halted. 

“What does Laura say that Fred says, mamma?” There was an 
inexorable note in the fresh young voice. 

“Now, child, you are really making yourself very disagreeable 
in this whole matter. Fred, as a minister, is compelled to take more 
rigid views of things. He never did like your rowing in those boat- 
races. He don’t approve o ” 

Dorothea interrupted her imperiously. 

“TI don’t want to show you any disrespect, mamma, but please 
spare me any more of the family’s opinion about me. As it will not 
have the slightest bearing on my treatment of Mr. Lester, it is 
scarcely worth while taxing your memory to recall their united wis- 
dom.” 

“But, Dorothea re 

Dorothea went over and, dropping a kiss on her mother’s 
wrinkled forehead, said: “Mother, you have always been good and 
patient with me. Trust my father’s daughter, please, not to go very 
far astray.” 

Then she walked back to her desk, with the picture still in her 
hand. She placed it on the desk-lid, and, supporting her head in 
both hands, fixed her eyes on the central figure of the bare-headed 
man with the pretty girl clinging to his arm. 

“T know now,” she said softly to herself, “why I was so long re- 
calling him. He has lines in his face that were not there then. It 
has not. been Time’s work either. His eyes have lost the bright, 
hopeful, outward look they wear in this picture. He is carrying 
some trouble hidden away from all the world, even from me, his 
friend—his little comrade, as he calls me. I wonder what has be- 
come of that girl? I shall ask him to-night.” | 

She heard the outer door open and close vigorously. She knew 
that one of the women who had been criticising her was imminent. 
She glided through a side door, only stopping long enough by her 
mother’s chair to say: 
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“T sha’n’t come down to luncheon, mother. You and Virgie can 
take your tea together. I am going out for a tramp.” 

“But it is snowing, child, and. ” 

“Tam all right, mamma.” The door closed after her fleeing feet. 

“Positively disrespectful,” said Mrs. Fairbanks, smoothing her 
white wristbands, as a tame pigeon might smooth its ruffled plumage. 

With furred arctics buttoned well up about her trim ankles, a 
heavy boa wrapped many times about her throat, a dreadnaught cape 
over her shoulders, Dorothea was ready to defy the elements. The 
slanting gusts of snow cut her face like so many needles as she ran 
recklessly down the slippery stone steps. 

She was glad to escape from the steam-heated house. She was 
in a defiant mood. She had laid out no route for herself. She just 
wanted to get away from them all. One of the empty park benches 
would do as well as anything else. She bent her head and crossed 
immediately over into the street. 

She sat down to think. A weeping, half-clad child belonging to 
the other side of the square passed her by slowly, with her head bent 
as if seeking for something. Dorothy beckoned her nearer, and, 
holding one of the little, cold-stiffened hands in hers, questioned her 
kindly. 

Money had slipped out of her frozen grasp, and punishment was 
imminent. Dorothy made good the deficiency from her own purse. 

“Poor little mite, so you have your troubles too.” She unwound 
the boa front her own neck and transferred it to the child’s. “Virgie 
would call me a fool, but she does look so dreadfully cold.” 

As if fearing that the gift might be reclaimed, her beneficiary 
darted out of her reach, and, with the long boa fluttering wildly in 
the storm, sped across the square. Dorothy laughed at the comical 
little figure. Then a sober light came into her bright face. 

The stain of a sordid suggestion had been cast.upon the ideal 
whiteness of her intercourse with Lester. She had not asked that 
“anything should come of it.” 

“We have been such good chums. Why could they not let us 
alone? They have made me afraid to look into his eyes,—such 
gentle, wise eyes. He might read their questioning in my shame- 
faced-consciousness. Why should anything come of it? Why can’t 
we go on in this same pleasant way forever and forever?” 

The snow sifted with slow persistence down through the leafless 
branches of the old trees. It lodged among their brown gnarled 
roots. It softly effaced the footprints of the child Dorothea had 
comforted. She still sat there, moodily pondering the attitude of her 
family towards an innocent and satisfying friendship. 

With the ferule of her furled umbrella she traced something in 
the tablet of thin snow at her feet. In a few seconds other flakes had 


effaced the scrawled letters. 
“My friend” was what she wrote, and what a few snow-flakes 
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effaced. Would her friendship with Lester, then, be as readily 
effaced? 

The spreading branches of an old oak were about her. She 
was absolutely healthy: no harm could come to her from sitting 
there on an empty park bench watching the half-frozen sparrows 
pecking for subsistence—excepting that. somebody from among the 
neighboring windows might see her and call her “queer.” 

“Poor mamma! It hurts her, not me.” But she got up and 
began that tramp she had declared her intention of taking. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Att the clan was to rally about Mrs. Fairbanks’s long dinner 
table that night. It was somebody’s birthday. Somebody’s birthday 
was an ever-recurring excuse for those dreadfully ponderous family 
dinners, which Dorothea declared always ieft her bordering on ner- 
vous prostration. 

She looked forward this time, with entire satisfaction, to an early 
personal escape. Lester was to come to take her to Steinway Hall 
to hear Canon Farrar talk about the Talmud. 

She hoped that would be proper enough to placate the tribe, also 
stupid enough to gratify the most venomous of her critics. 

Lester came early and found her in a state of complete readiness. 
Mrs. Fairbanks waited discreetly until the outer door closed upon 
them before remarking, with an air of conscious rectitude: 

“T think, my dears, Dorothea understands our views perfectly. 
I signified to her in unmistakable terms this morning that it was 
time this affair reached a climax of some sort. I gave her a synopsis 
of the opinions expressed by you and your dear husbands.” 

Mrs. Virgie, who by right of seniority always led in family coun- 
cils, said severely,— 

“Tt is ruinous to a girl’s prospects to have one man dangling at 
her heels over a year in this vague fashion.” 

“Tester won’t be half a bad match for the child if he means 
business,” said Mrs. Virgie’s husband; “but at the club he is not 
looked upon as a marrying man.” 

And then the girl was dismissed from their thoughts. 

As the outer door closed upon them, Lester drew her hand within 
his arm with almost caressing gentleness. 

“Do you know,” he said, “that one of the most delightful things 
about you is that you never keep a man waiting?” 

By the electric light they were passing under he caught her 


bright upward glance. 
“T have carefully cultivated all the masculine virtues. Punc- 
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tuality ranks high among them. I think, if I were a man, I should 
hate a woman who insolently consumed time that had a value for me 
on the tying of a sash ribbon at a particular distance from the ground, 
or the location of the dots in her veil so as not to speckle her nose. 
You must have had extensive experience of the unready sex to bestow 
such a big adjective as ‘delightful’ on my punctuality.” 

“No,” he answered gravely; “my experience of woman and her 
ways is extremely limited. My mother died when I was a college 
boy, and I had no sisters.” 

“Girl cousins then.” 

“T never had one.” 

“How about that girl on the hill-top?” 

The question trembled to the tip of her tongue, but she did not 
ask it. It could wait. It was not a thing to be disposed of in the 
second of time it took them to circumvent a trampled crossing of icy 
slush. When she asked it, she wanted to have him where she could 
look him directly in the eye. She never had fancied talking seriously 
to a man while she was clinging to his arm as if it, were a life-pre- 
server. 

“How dreadfully slippery the streets are since the snow has 
frozen over!” she said instead. To this he replied inconsequently,— 

“Since you have arbitrarily separated the virtues into masculine 
and feminine, I feel a growing curiosity to hear you catalogue them.” 

“Don’t you agree with me that there are certain virtues without 
which a man dwindles into a mere. tailor’s block, and others that are 
particularly becoming to nice young ladies?” 

“To illustrate?” 

He liked to hear her talk. She was altogether original, and as 
frankly outspoken as a child. She once told him that he always left 
her with a sense of having been interviewed out of her most private 
convictions. 

“Of course you are interested in the male catalogue?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Well then, at the head of my list stands bravery. Not that 
mere brute courage which goes with well-developed muscles and a 
healthy organism. I fancy that the courage which would carry a 
man uablinkingly up to the muzzle of a loaded cannon, or make him 
remember even the stewardess on a sinking ship before thinking of 
his own safety, is not so very rare. But I mean that finer, subtler 
bravery that would make him scorn a lie in any one of its manifold 
shapes.” 

“Go on,” he said, almost peremptorily. 

“You are in one of your monosyllabic moods. I suppose I shall 
have to ‘go on,’ if we are to continue on speaking terms.” In a voice 
of gentle sympathy she added a question. “Is my friend suffering 
from one of those hateful headaches?” 

“T am quite well. But—your ideal man?” 

Vot. LXITI.—49 
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“Must be very gentle: that is the second of my masculine virtues. 
Gentle and infinitely patient wherever he finds weakness to succor, 
helplessness to uplift. He must be habitually cheerful, too. Not 
with that noisy surface hilarity which revels in a joke or beams be- 
nignantly over a plate of good soup, but with that large serenity 
which acts like a sedative on the nerves of a whole household.” 

“But you are not a nervous woman,” he said stupidly. 

“Neither am I under discussion.” 

He did not answer this. His abstracted silence affected her un- 
pleasantly. She laughed a little nervously. 

“There, now; isn’t that a pretty good off-hand impressionist por- 
trait of a gentleman?” 

“A most excellent sketch. I fancy, however, that it is only the 
description which is off-hand.” 

“Perhaps you are right. I believe you are. I must not claim 
too much on the score of readiness. My ideas on the subject of 
manly men crystallized long ago. I do not claim to belong to that 
contingent of nice young ladies who are entirely too well regulated 
to think about the members of your sex until their hands have been 
asked in marriage.” 

“Ts the catalogue complete?” he asked abruptly. 

“Pretty much. Of course, punctuality and honesty are among 
the virtues which go to the moral equipment of every successful busi- 
ness man.” 

“Of course; yes, of course.” 

He said it absently. Then, in a dull monologue, as if he were 
conning a task, he repeated softly, “Too brave to wont of a lie in 
any one of its manifold shapes.” 

“You know,” she said, as if he had mene, “there are all 
sorts of lies. I think, if there can be degrees of loathsomeness to 
that which is absolutely loathsome, the lie by implication comes 
under that head. One can ferret out and punish an outspoken lie, 
but the other sorts—bah!” 

She shuddered as if recoiling from actual contact with an un- 
clean thing. 

Lester winced. The lie by implication lay heavy upon his con- 
science at that moment. He was glad that, further conversation was 
impossible. Steinway Hall opened its maw and swallowed them up 
with the throng of others who had set the elements at naught to sit 
at the feet of the learned dean. 

The lecture was a long one. Lester’s physical attitude was one 
of absorbed attention. He did not hear a word of it. He roused 
himself with a start only when he perceived that people were leaving 
their seats. When they had finally disentangled themselves from the 
throng on the sidewalk, Dorothea laughed teasingly. 

“T am not at all sure that you did not go to sleep.” 

“No; I was not so comfortable.” 
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“Well, you are in a flattering mood.” There was no resentment 
in her voice. He and she understood each other too well for tiffs. 

“TI wish I might come in,” he said pleadingly, when they stood 
once more on her door-step. 

“T have not said that you might not. It is early, and—I want 
youto. I have something to show you,—something I found to-day.” 

She gave him her latch-key. He fitted it into the lock with the 
slow deliberation of a man warding off the moment of his execution. 
She led the way straight into the large library where she and her 
mother had discussed Lester that morning. Lights were still burn- 
ing brightly there. The faint suggestion of sachet powder and good 
cigars mingled confusedly in the warm atmosphere. Dorothea 
nodded towards an easy-chair by the fireside. 

“Sit there while I get out of my things.” 

He dropped wearily into the chair which Mrs. Fairbanks usually 
filled with the majestic sweep of her bombazine draperies. Dorothea 
stood before him rapidly unwinding her boa and drawing off her 
gloves. Her cheeks were aglow with the freshness of the outer air. 
Her great limpid eyes looked into his with the fearless honesty of a 
child who was ignorant of guile. 

“T am going to show you something, and ask you a lot of ques- 
tions. You did not know that curiosity was among my feminine 
vices, did you?” 

Was it her fancy, or was it the sudden upflaming of a blue gas- 
jet from the soft coal that cast that grayish pallor over his face? 

She turned her back upon him with a sense of bewilderment and 
pain. How strange he was to-night! She flung her things on a sofa, 
and walked across the room towards the desk she had “straightened 

up” that morning. She came back almost immediately, with the 
photograph in her hand. She held it loosely against the folds of her 
dress while she leaned against the low mantel-shelf and looked down 
upon him. 

“Don’t you remember how often I have told you that I was sure 
I had seen you somewhere, some time? And you were silly enough 
to say it was a case of metempsychosis. That, in some other stage of 
existence, I had been a big damask rose and you a bee hovering about 
me.”~ 

“T remember,” he said hoarsely. 

“Well, it was there.” 

She flung the photograph into his lap. The gray pallor of his 
face was beyond dispute at that moment. From the fading picture 
he looked up to the radiant face opposite him with a wintry smile. 

“Then it was my damask rose. I called you that there and then. 
Strange I should not have known it all this time.” 

“Tt makes a woman feel about as small as a shoe-button when 
she finds that she has remembered a man who has forgotten her com- 
pletely. I will forgive you under the circumstances.” 
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“Under what circumstances?” he asked dully. 

He was consciously fencing with Fate, fighting for a moment of 
time. All through the lecture he had been trying to formulate his 
confession. Before reaching the hall he had sworn to himself that 
he would not leave her any longer in ignorance of Teckla’s existence 
and his own bondage. But then, he had sworn and broken that oath 
countless times before. Life was sweet only when she smiled upon 
him. 

Before speaking again, Dorothea seated herself on the other side 
of the fireplace. She found increasing difficulty in sustaining a tone 
of banter. 

“A beautiful girl was hanging on your arm. You could not. be 
expected to remember another girl’s face, and she a stranger.” 

“Yes,” he almost whispered. 

She looked at him seriously, and went on insistently. 

“Girls are quick at discerning some things. She seemed—that 
pretty girl, I mean—to cling to you with an air of new proprfetor- 
ship, as if she had not gotten used to the pleasure of possession.” 

Lester slowly turned the picture face downward on the arm of 
his chair. For a moment the ticking of the mantel clock was dis- 
tinctly audible. Then he dashed his hand across his forehead with 
a passionate gesture. ; 

“T had just asked her to be my wife, and she had said ‘ Yes.’” 

Dorothea gasped, and brought her hands together with a con- 
vulsive movement. After that betraying second she sat quite still, 
regarding him questioningly. Surely she had a right to hear more 
than this. She had been very honest with him. Not aed shadow of 
a reservation lay upon her consciousness. 

“Tt is strange,” he said, in a low hoarse voice, “and cruelly hard, 
that this matter should be put into such a shape just as I had resolved _ 
that before I slept the lie by implication should be wiped out. Now 
you will think my confession has been forced from me.” 

She put out her hands as if to ward off a blow. 

“Then there has been—a 

“Tie. A black hideous cloud between you and me—yes.” 

Her sweet face had grown whiter than the snow that lay in un- 
sullied drifts on the carvings of the marble arch in the square; her 
lips were compressed sternly; her beautiful eyes grew dark with the 
pain and the perplexity of it all. Lester cried aloud in the anguish of 
her changed aspect. 

“My little comrade, my consolation, Dorothea, my only love, I 
beseech you not to condemn me unheard.” 

“TI do not in the least understand what all this means.” There 
was a new note of querulousness in her voice. 

“You shall. I have meant all along that you should know. 
Every time I have left you I have said, ‘The next time I will tell 
her.’ If I have put off the evil hour, pardon it to a man who was 
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slaking a thirst which he knew must consume him presently when 
he returned to the arid plain of duty stretching inexorably before 
him. You have been to me like some pure spring of unsullied water 
blessing a weary wayfarer. From the fulness of your benefactions 
you will miss nothing, my beloved, when I shall go out of your life 
to be forgotten.” 

She drew her straight fine brows together in a stern frown. 

“You are talking to me in fine figures of speech, when I am pant- 
ing for the plain, unvarnished truth. Let it be never so crushing, 
T want the truth. I had never thought to plead to you for it.” 

She dashed an importunate tear from her lashes. 

It was hard for Lester to tell his story with those stern young 
eyes piercing into his very soul; but the hour of doom had struck 
for him. He did not flinch as he said slowly,— 

“T knew that, sooner or later, I must give you the right to spurn 
me from your presence.” 

“Oh, as to that—later.” 

_ Then looking away from her into the fire from which all the 
gay little gas-jets had burned out, he told her all about himself and 
Teckla. The clock on the mantel-piece struck more than once before 
the dreary recital was finished. Dorothea had never once inter- 
rupted by word, look, or gesture. She sat as if turned to stone, 
staring dully into the gray ashes of the dying fire. 

When he got upon his feet to go away, she lifted cold eyes to his 
haggard face. The white pain in it sent a spasm of pity through 
her heart. 

“Tf she would only dismiss me without harshness,” he was say- 
ing to himself. He should like to think of her always as sweet, 
charitable, and just. 

“Ts that all?” she questioned, with dry lips. 

“That is all,” he answered, with bowed head. 

“Then,” she said, in a voice of infinite weariness, “I should like 
you to go away. I want to think about what you have told me. I 
ean’t think clearly with you standing there, pleading for the forgive- 
ness my heart refuses. Perhaps, later-———” 

She buried her face in her hands. He stole out of her presence. 





CHAPTER X. 


Nor infrequently, in Mrs. Fairbanks’s “set”—a most, unimpeach- 
able set—she was called “a saint upon earth.” As for her ultimate 
inclusion among the saints in heaven, not one of her friends enter- 
tained the shadow of a doubt. 

As Mrs. Mercer Davenport, she had reigned regally in the old 
house on the square, both as the wife of a successful Wall Street 
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operator and as his consoled widow, bent upon establishing three 
handsome and showy daughters in luxurious homes of their own. 

The Wall Street man had kindly left enough money behind to 
accomplish this object, and also sufficient for the support of his suc- 
cessor. 

It was when the handsome widow exchanged the name of Daven- 
port for that of Fairbanks that her security as a saint upon earth was 
firmly established. 

“A retired army officer with nothing but a fine figure and half- 
pay?” “And a child?’ “Dear Mrs. Mercer must surely be a saint 
upon earth if, after toiling and moiling over three girls of her own, 
she is willing to go through with it all for a fourth.” “And such 
achild! Pretty and bright, but just the hoyden that was to be looked 
for under the circumstances.” 

Exactly to what extent Mrs. Davenport had toiled and moiled 
over her own girls was never made manifest, but when the little 
romp, undisciplined Dorothea Fairbanks, was promoted to the aban- 
doned nursery, ample occupation was provided for several persons. . 

When it became apparent that no more claimants to the Daven- 
port money were likely to spring from the second marriage, Mrs. Bob 
and her sisters took a more cheerful view of the interloping colonel 
and his little girl. 

“Mamma never could have lived happily with any son-in-law on 
earth, so it is just as well she should have formed a second establish- 
ment.” 

It worked very well for the twelve years that the colonel enjoyed 
his predecessor’s thrift, and even after he had followed that gentle- 
man into the land of shades. Dorothea, with a keen perception of 
what might have been if she had been left entirely to the careless 
guardianship of her father, loved her stepmother with an intensity 
enhanced by a sense of benefits received. 

It. was of her stepmother she lay thinking the morning after the 
lecture, as with wide haggard eyes she watched the pallid light of 
another day creep over her windows. 

She rose into a sitting posture and sat on the edge of her bed 
meditating. She wished breakfast-time were already come. Not 
that she craved food. She felt, sick unto death, body and soul, but 
her mother was never accessible until after that meal was despatched. 

The unpardonable sin in Mrs. Fairbanks’s decalogue was to dis- 
cuss family affairs before menials. She looked at Dorothea anxiously 
several times during the uncheerful breakfast of that morning, but 
said nothing. She had not steered three girls through the labyrinth 
of fashionable society into safe harborage of their own without learn- 
ing to read a girl’s face. 

Something had gone wrong with Dorothea. Either she had satis- 
fied herself that Lester’s attentions meant nothing at all, or else, con- 
trary to every one’s expectations, she had refused him. 
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When they had adjourned to the pretty morning-room with its 
bay-window full of vivid geraniums and glossy palms, Mrs. Fair- 
banks unfurled her knitting and Dorothea aie took up the 
morning’s paper. 

“Well, my dear?” 

It was a distinct invitation. Dorothea started as if from a bad 
dream. There were dark circles about her eyes; her lips were com- 
pressed into a thin scarlet line. The invitation resulted blankly. 
Mrs. Fairbanks preferred a second request in a congealed voice. 

“As you seem disinclined for conversation, perhaps you will 
kindly read the death and marriage column to me.” 

Dorothea looked at her pleadingly. “Presently, mother, but first 
I should like to have a few words with you. I have something to 
tell you.” 

Pleasurable anticipations of a belated love-story righted Mrs. 
Fairbanks’s pretty old face. She nodded encouragement at the girl. 

“Certainly, my dear; the paper can wait. So can the dear dean 
and the Talmud. I was quite sure you. had something on your 
mind.” 

Dorothea flung out her hands with a passionate gesture, as if to 
sweep any pleasant anticipations promptly out of the way. 

“Not that, mother. Oh, not that. I know what you mean, but 
I shall never marry Mr. Lester. I shall never marry any one. 
Never, never, never.” 

Mrs. Fairbanks’s face grew stern. 

“You are talking like a simpleton, Dorothea; and, as Wexham 
is still in the butler’ s pantry, you will please not let your voice rise 
to so shrill a pitch.’ 

“TI beg your pardon, mamma, for that and all my other offences. 
I am afraid I have been a sore trial to you, mother, these fourteen 
years.” 

“Fourteen years? Are you really twenty years old? Dear, dear! 
How time does slip away!” 

“T am really twenty years old, and if I don’t do something soon 
the time for doing it at all will be gone.” 

“T am afraid I don’t catch the drift of your remarks.” 

“T mean just this, mother. When we were last in Berlin, that 
time with papa, you promised him that, if ever I should express a 
desire to pursue my musical studies i in earnest, you would send me 
back to that. lovely conservatory.” 

This preface was so distinctly what Mrs. Fairbanks had not ex- 
pected that she stared at the girl’s white face without answering her 
question. 

“Didn’t you, mother?” 

“Didn’t I what, child?” 

“TDidn’t you promise my father that?” 

“Well, yes, perhaps I did. I remember your dear papa suggested 
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that you should stay there for a year of musical study, but you would 
not stay.” 

“That was because I was a little fool, and ought not to have been 
consulted. But that I did not know what was good for me then, 
mamma, is no reason why I should not make amends to myself for 
my folly. I want to go back to the conservatory, mother. I must 
go back. I am going back.” 

With her increasing vehemence her cheeks grew whiter, the thin 
scarlet line of her lips redder, and her eyes glowed feverishly. Mrs. 
Fairbanks looked alarmed. 

“Dorothea Fairbanks, what is the matter with you? You look 
positively wild.” 

Dorothea got up with a harsh laugh and looked at herself i in the 
mirror over the mantel-shelf. 

“T don’t look pretty this morning, do I? That is because I lay 
awake last night thinking about—Berlin.” 

“But what has filled your head with that notion so suddenly, to 
the exclusion of everything else? I took it for granted 

“The Crupton girls are going.” . 

“Yes, I know that. But the Crupton girls are only sixteen and 
eighteen, and they are fitting themselves to teach.” 

“T am only twenty, mother, by the calendar, if I do feel so old 
and tired—so old! I too want to prepare myself to teach.” 

There were tears in her stepmother’s gentle blue eyes. “Dodo, 
have I ever made you feel that way?” 

Flinging herself impetuously on her knees before her mother, 
Dorothea clasped her hands over the thin, blue-veined ones resting 
on the pile of gay wool. 

“Darling mother, your goodness and mercy have followed me all 
the days that have come and gone since you took me, a forlorn little 
orphan, out of my father’s careless keeping.” 

" Thank you, my dear. But perhaps—are you afraid that when 
I die—— 

Dorothea interrupted her tempestuously. 

“T am afraid of nothing, mother, that you could ward off. But 
I want to be doing something. If you won’t send me to Berlin, 1 
will make Bob raise the money for me on those ridiculous wild lands 
in Texas that papa threw away his money on.’ 

Her stepmother looked at her with a growing sense of her own 
powerlessness. She had yet to see that look of inexorable determina- 
tion come into Dorothea’s eyes without feeling that some one must 
yield, and that it was not at all likely to be the girl herself. 

“ At least, you will let me talk the matter over with your sisters?” 

“Oh, as for that, I suppose it is inevitable. The Crupton girls 
sail next week, mother, and I am going across with them. I am so 
glad to think that your sister and her two nice daughters are to spend 
the winter with you. I should not have liked to leave you alone.” 
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She said all this with an air of finality. Then, dropping a kiss 
on her mother’s cheek, she got up from her knees and went up-stairs 
to her own room. Presently she heard the carriage drive round to 
the front door, and knew she was about to be thoroughly canvassed 
in family council again. There was nothing for her to do until the 
result of the conference should be brought to her but to think about 
Lester and his confession. 

Her intercourse with him, extending now over two years, had 
been singularly free from love-making as a pastime. There had been 
none of that coy manceuvring to be alone with each other which 
generally marks an incipient love-affair. Dorothea had been calmly 
conscious of her preference for Lester’s society over that of any man 
who had ever attached himself to her retinue. She wanted to be 
pleasing in his sight and to live up to his ideal of womanhood as re- 
vealed oftener in printed columns than in his speech with her. She 
had never rowed in a boat-race since the one that had brought them 
together. He had alluded vaguely to the undesirable publicity of it, 
and the club knew her no more. 

There had been no flirtation, nothing on either part that. could 
be construed into an attempt to ensnare. She was too high-toned 
for the one, he too conscious of his fetters for the other. Without 
the clumsy aid of bald assertion, they had reached that point where 
each knew that the other was the one thing in the universe altogether 
to be desired, absolutely soul-sufficing. ‘I'o be consciously first with 
him had filled the measure of her contentment brimming full. 

But now? Her breath came fast and hard. She felt as if a heavy 
stone had been placed where her bounding heart had beaten only 
yesterday. She got up and busied herself about preparations for her 
journey. And while she busied herself thus, Mrs. Fairbanks was 
pouring her perplexities into Mrs. Virgie’s wise ears. Mrs. Virgie 
summoned her sisters by telephone, so the magic circle was complete. 

“T can’t imagine what it means, my dears,” said the perplexed 
old lady in conclusion; “but I do believe, if she is not let go, mis- 
chief of some sort will come of it.” 

Mrs. Bob had earned a reputation for astuteness by the cheap 
device of contracting her fine brows judicially and holding her 

ongue for an appreciable second after listening to any family 
chronicle. Finally she delivered an oracular opinion. 

“T know exactly what it means, mother. The child is in love 
with Neumann Lester. A blind man could discern it from just 
listening to her voice when she is talking to him. She is very much 
in love with him. She satisfied herself last night that his attentions 
meant nothing at all. You will all remember that Bob has said so 
all along. Dodo is proud, and she has been stung to the quick. If 
you can afford to let her go to Berlin, mother, I don’t know but what 
it would be best.” 

“Qh, as to that, it would be very little additional expense.” 
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“Well, then, I should let her go. It may save us all the dis- 
agreeable sensation of a social anticlimax.” 

“T believe you are right, Virginia. You generally are, my love. 
It is a great comfort to have your clear, calm judgment ‘to fall back 
upon. Laura, my dear, I should like an expression of opinion from 
you.” 

. Mrs. Dick Vandecourt, was called the “close” member of the 
family. She declared that she thought it rather creditable that Doro- 
thea should want to fit herself for a teacher. “You know, mother, 
she has no real claim upon the fortune papa left, and I think she 
takes a proper view of it. I say, let her go.” 

Mrs. Mercereau—“ Nan”—was more discursive. 

“Tt is a strange turn of affairs. If ever I saw two people who 
looked as if they were surely but slowly drifting towards matrimony, 
they were those two. It certainly would have been a good match. 
He has made a solid reputation for himself, and. ¢ould have given 
her a position in the literary set she so much affects, . Of course, there 
will be talk. I say, by all manner of means get her out of the way 
for a little while.” 

And so, when Dorothea and her mother met again, all that the 
older woman said was,— 

“A week is a very short time for preparation, my dear.” 

And Dorothea answered without enthusiasm, “It will be all too 
long for me, mother.” 

There was that in the steely brightness of her eyes that discour- 
aged further discussion. 

Neumann Lester had given the art critic of the Conservator 
leave of absence for a month’s run on the continent. Sitting in an 
“lL” car one morning, he glanced over the departures on the Urania 
to see if his man had gotten off. “Forbes” was the name he searched 
for. He caught his breath quickly. 

“Fairbanks, Dorothea, Miss,” preceded Forbes. 

He sat for a long time staring stupidly at the printed name. He 
had not known until that moment how much he had hoped for. He 
had been looking for a recall, in which she would say some kind word 
to ease the intolerable anguish of his spirit. But she was gone— 
gone without one word of comment on the story he had told her that 
night before the gray ashes of the dying fire. 

“How unforgiving a good woman can be!” he said bitterly to 
himself. In the next breath he was asking that she be kept in the 
hollow of the Omnipotent Hand. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tue soul that cannot be reached by the appealing solemnity of a 
fine organ touched by a master hand is much to be pitied. F 

Loving music always as an art, appreciating it with the zest of a 
cultivated ear, since she had come abroad ostensibly to study it, 
Dorothea found in it at once an inspiration and a solace. 

Within a few rods of the quiet little Pension des Demoiselles, 
where she had deposited herself as a parlor boarder immediately 
upon reaching Berlin, was a small Roman Catholic chapel, of which 
she became a constant frequenter. 

She had come to feel quite at home there, in an obscure side seat 
under its frowning galleries. She could listen there to the organ, 
and unobserved herself, study the faces of the nuns as they filed past 
her into or out of the little chapel for matins or vespers. 

Had those meek-eyed women ever lived the joyous vivid life that 
she had exulted in up to—that night? Had they ever loved and 
suffered as she had loved, as she loved now and suffered? Under 
those decorous unbeautiful robes did there beat any rebellious hearts 
crying out in secret for woman’s heritage of love and happiness? 
Had the sunlight of existence been blotted out in one terrible moment 
for any one of them? 

She wished she might question some one of them. She would like 
to halt that beautiful young nun with the deep-violet eyes, full of the 
peace that passes all understanding, a girl scarcely older than herself, 
and ask her what had made her give up this bright buoyant world to 
join that sad-browed sisterhood. 

She wrote home about the little chapel,—to Mrs. Fairbanks of 
course. She never wrote to any one else. 

“T like it best in the afternoon, when the westering sun slants 
through the low-browed doorway and lights up the chancel’s stained 
window with a glory not all hisown. 

“Then the nuns come in couples from the convent to which my 
little sanctuary belongs. A long double row of white-hooded women, 
some tall, some short, some old and tired-looking, some young and 
resolute; all strong enough to set aside this great fascinating world, 
that I have loved with the sensuous love of a pagan, as a thing of 
no moment. Strong enough to live only to God and for suffering 
humanity, they compel my respect and set me to wondering. 

“Do you suppose such a badly organized, rebellious creature as 
I could ever fit, herself into such monotonous placidities?’ Think of 
voluntarily blowing aside all the froth and sparkle from one’s cup 
of life,.and calmly accepting the lees! What a drab-colored pros- 
pect! I am afraid I am too essentially frothy myself to contemplate 
the process with equanimity. 

“But, then, the peace of it all! The certain knowledge that to- 
morrow cannot possibly bring you anything more startling than the 
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. assignment of your daily routine by your Mother Superior. No 
danger of any nerve-shattering shock. No fret and worry from the 
world you have turned your back on. Just so much praying, so 
aa so much sleeping. Ah, the sleeping—that is best 
of all. 

“The child is not happy,” said Mrs. Fairbanks, folding this letter 
up after reading it aloud to her sister Jenny. And sister Jenny 
answered that it sounded a little that way. 

“It convinces me that I was right in saying something happened 
between her and Lester that night.” 

And sister Jenny replied that something generally had happened 
when girls began to eulogize convents, but that was merely a phase. 
She remembered once herself thinking that a convent must be the 
loveliest place in the world for heart-bruises. 

And then the two clinked their tea-spoons against the cups and 
fell into a dissertation about green and black tea. 

Vespers were over. The last solemn chords of the Ave Maria 
still vibrated on the air. Dorothea left her obscure side seat more 
promptly than usual. She had resolved on a bold step. She was 
going to speak to that beautiful young nun with the violet eyes. 
She wanted her for a friend. She wanted to ask her how people— 
people like herself, for instance—got to be good enough to be accept- 
able to that serene sisterhood. She gained the sunlit, porch in ad- 
vance of the sedate procession. As she issued from under the dark 
arch of the doorway, some one stepped from behind a pillar and 
confronted her with outstretched hands. A deep, rich voice, the 
voice that was never out of her heart, called her name, Neumann 
Lester stood before her with beseeching in his eyes. 

“At last! I thought they never would have done with their 
mummery.” 

She uttered an inarticulate cry, and turned as if she would take 
sanctuary in the empty chapel. He took forcible possession of her 
hand. He spoke to her in low, imperative tones. 

“Dodo, things cannot go on in this way. You must speak to me. 
You must say that you forgive me. This thing is sapping all my 
force; it is killing me.” 

“Killing you?” 

There was a depth of anguished scorn in her voice. He looked 
tenderly down upon her white quivering face. 

“ Believe me, dear child, if by my death I could efface all memory 
of the last two years from your mind, I would go to it gladly.. If 1 
could only go away from you with the assurance that I am not utterly 
condemned by you, life would not be the intolerable burden it has 
become of late.” 

Dorothea glanced about her impatiently. 

“We cannot talk here. I do want to say something to ‘you. 1 
must. Come with me to my pension.” 
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She walked so swiftly that he had to quicken his pace to keep 
abreast of her. No more words passed between them until they 
found themselves alone in her private sitting-room. When she flung 
her hat and veil aside he could see how thin and white her sweet face 
had grown. 

“Oh, my little damask rose, to think that I, who love you so 
dearly, should be the one to rob you of your bloom!” he said 
gloomily. 

“Why did you come here?” she asked huskily. 

“Because I could not stay away.” 

“Have you‘been—have you seen ” 

“T am just from there. I have seen a happy child, surrounded 
by luxury, supplied with every pleasure in life she is capable of 
enjoying. She is tenderly ministered to, she is contented. Her 
health is excellent. Her physicians say that in all probability she 
will live on, just so, to extreme old age. Mentally she has retro- 
graded to that period of childhood at which the experts think she 
must have received the unbalancing shock.” 

“Did she know you?” 

“T am utterly effaced from her memory.” 

“ And her child?” 

“Does not exist for her. Her whole world is bounded by the 
garden walls of her beautiful retreat. Florence, the woman who has 
been her attendant. since her mother died, is the one link between her 
and the past.” 

“ And she is happy?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“While you and I. r 

She sat mute, casting about her hopelessly for some crumb of 
comfort for him. For her own hurt there was no balm. He looked 
careworn and sad. And she loved him. She stretched out her hands 
despairingly. 

“Oh, it is too horrible, too utterly cruel. Why did you ever 
come near me? Why did you make me love you?” 

He bowed his head in mute abasement. She went on feverishly: 

“T need you. I long for you with a passion of longing that is a 
physical-pain. My days are such heavy, weary days. Life without 
you is a blank. It is worse than a blank, it is a burden. I am so 
young, and life bounds so lustily through my veins. Must I live on 
and on through the desolate future, with nothing to brighten its 
gloom? She is the happier of the two. She has you, and all else in 
life that goes to make her happy. And yet I have said in my heart, 
‘poor Teckla.’ I have tried to be just to her. I have called myself 
a thief. And yet she is ‘absolutely happy,’ while I a 

He lifted his head and looked at her with the eyes she loved full 
of unutterable anguish. He tried to frame an answer to her wild 
outburst. No words came at his bidding. She stretched out her 
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hands to him. A smile sadder than tears curved her trembling lips. 
She pointed to a stool by the arm of her chair. 

“Come nearer to me, Lester. There, sit at my feet and let me 
look into your dear eyes. I want. to see if you too have suffered— 
suffered with a pain comparable to mine.” 

He did as she bade him. He bowed his head over the hands 
folded upon her lap and kissed them. 

“Dorothea, my love, my little comrade, speak one word of for- 
giveness, and then slay me by exiling me.” 

She took his bowed head between her hands and lifted it. Hold- 
ing it in a firm clasp, she looked deep into his eyes, with a long in- 
tense gaze that left them’ both trembling. Destiny was taking the 
control of their affairs out of their grasp. An overruling, an im- 
portunate power dictated Dorothea’s next utterances. 

“Yes,” she said, with trance-like slowness, “you, too, have suf- 
fered, my love. It is hard, cruelly hard, that we should be doomed 
to walk our separate paths heavy-hearted and alone. Is there no way 
out of this morass?” 

“For me,” he said, “the punishment is just. I yielded to com- 
passion where I should have stood firm for principle. If I could 
but carry this cross alone!” 

Her face shone upon him as the face of an angel. She encircled 
his neck with her arms, and bent to bring her whispering lips close 
to his ears. 

“We can bear it better together.” 

It was her head that dropped now, as, seizing her hands in a firm 
clasp, he fastened burning eyes upon her face. 

“Child, do you know what your words might mean?” 

She returned his burning gaze with one of holy serenity. 

“T know what they do mean. We can bear all things together, 
my beloved. We can make a world of our own. Apart, we are 
nothing better than two storm-blighted trees, useless, shadeless, fit 
for nothing but. to be cut down and cast into the fire.” 7 

She drew his face closer, and, bending towards him, pressed her 
lips solemnly to his forehead. 

“With this kiss I seal the covenant. I am yours, only yours, all 
yours, from this time forth, until death do us part. Ah, what have 
I done?” ; 

He was on his feet before her, trembling, flushed, triumphant. 
He drew her into a standing posture and held her from him while he 
searched her very soul with his burning eyes. 

“Dorothea, I do not ask this thing. I love you too well to ask it. 
With that pure kiss resting on my forehead like a benediction let 
me go my way alone, beloved.” 

Her eyes fell before the burning fires in his, but she answered 
firmly. 

“T need you. You need me. The world holds no compensation 
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for us. I am yours, dear. Where you go, there let me go, my own, 
my very own.” 

The rich red blood mantled her cheeks. She hid them against 
his shoulder. He caressed her shining hair tenderly, reverently. He 
bent to whisper a question into her ear. 

“To you know what you have said, Dodo? Shall it be so?” 

She drew herself out of his arms, and, placing her folded hands 
on his breast, said solemnly,— 

“T know full well what I have said. Let it be so.” 

“And you are strong enough to give up the world, to defy its 
customs, to ignore its sneers, for the man you love?” 

“T was on the eve of giving up the world for a monastery that I 
hate. I could not mingle in it and know that you were nothing to 
me. Is not your heart a holier place of refuge? As for defying its 
customs, they are but so many green withes that snap asunder at the 
touch of my hand. No priest may bless our betrothal, Neumann, 
but we will go to the little chapel I love so well, just you and I, dear, 
and, kneeling there, with no eye but the all-merciful One resting 
upon us, we will take his vows upon us.” 

“Greater love than this hath no woman shown,” said Lester, 
folding her to his heart. 

A few days later another letter found its way to the old house in 
Washington Square. 


“Dariine Moruer,—Rest satisfied. ‘Something has come of 
it.’ Mr. Lester and I were quietly united day before yesterday in the 
little chapel I have written to you about. You ought to be very 
much obliged to me for saving you a lot of trouble about clothes and 
things. 

“Before returning to America I have the pleasant prospect of 
six months of travel through Switzerland and Scotland. You know 
how I adore mountain scenery. I hope all this will not prove very 
disappointing to you.” 


Dorothea sat a long time pondering this letter before sealing it. 
Lester had gone out. to complete arrangements for their journey. A 
smile, ndt void of sadness, curved her lips. 

“An ingenious document. A fair specimen of the lie by implica- 
tion which henceforth I am to live.” ‘Then she flung out her hands 
with a tragic gesture and laughed. “What manner of woman am I? 
I have snapped my green withes asunder, and sit whimpering over 
the ragged fragments.” 

Then Lester and happiness returned, and life was complete. 

They were loitering through the summer days at Inverness, when 
a letter came to Dorothea from the old house on the square, but it 
was not addressed in Mrs. Fairbanks’s stiff, old-fashioned hand. She 
read it, and looked across the table at Lester, who was busy with his 
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own mail. Her eyes were misty with tears, but. there was a glad ring 
in her voice. 

“Mamma is dead, Neumann. Virgie writes that she caught a 
violent cold going to church one wet night, and pneumonia carried 
her off in four days. I am glad.” 

“Glad, my love?” 

“Very glad. She went in the fulness of time. There was 
nothing left for her to enjoy or to suffer, and—and—now T[ shall 
never have to look into her dear face and shrink at thought of the 
horror that would fill it if she only knew. She went believing in me. 
T am glad of that.” 

Later in the day Lester said to her, folding her in his arms,— 

“Dodo, my heaven-granted wife, if you should ever repent the 
snapping of the withes—if I should ever see a cloud on your dear 
face——” 

“You would ” 

“T would hate myself.” 

“You will never be called on to hate yourself, dear.” 

“ And you are happy, my own?” 

“Perfectly, entirely. Let us go on this way forever, dearest.” 

That night, as he sat alone smoking, he looked through the open 
window into her dressing-room. She was kneeling in prayer. He 
bent his head reverently and mingled his aspirations with hers. 


That she might be kept from sorrow and from futile remorse was 
his prayer. He feared that she would find the path she had elected 
to tread by his side steeper and thornier when they should have re- 
turned to “America, where she must mingle with people she knew. 
They were both consciously putting off that evil day. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Arter Mrs. Fairbanks’s death the old house in Washington 
Square passed into other hands, and henceforth all the anniversary 
observances were transferred to Mrs. Bob Estell’s. 

Somebody’s birthday had punctuated the family calendar again. 
The usual formula of a ponderous dinner and a clan rally were in 
progress. Dorothea had come late. Lester had come later, and they 
both left early. He pleaded a press of editorial work; she, an en- 
gagement for the opera. 

The clan sipped its coffee and smoked its cigars in ruminative 
silence for a moment or two after their departure. Mrs. Bob con- 
tracted her brows into what that ruddy-faced gentleman, Mr. Bob, 
called her “profundity frown,” and remarked, with a vagueness 
worthy of her supposed clairvoyant insight into everybody’s affairs,— 

“T don’t know what it is, but it is there—unmistakably there.” 
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And Mrs. Dick Mercereau added quickly, as if glad to have the 
key-note struck, “It certainly is.” 

And Mrs. Vandecourt said, “I was thinking the very same 
thing.” 

Mr. Bob Estell eyed his wife and sisters-in-law lazily through the 
murkiness of atmosphere produced by three cigars. 

“If you women would be only a trifle less mysterious, we men 
might decide whether or not to agree with you.” 

Mrs. Bob enlightened the men. 

“We are speaking of an impalpable something in Lester’s man- 
ner to Dorothea that had puzzled us ever since they returned from 
abroad. The girls and I have spoken about it before.” 

“‘Tmpalpable something.’ I should call it tremendously palpa- 
ble. He is awfully gone on Dodo, and doesn’t seem to know how to 
hide it. For a man who everybody declared was not a marrying 
man, he has got the married act down fine.” 

Mrs. Virgie included the three men in one superior glance. 

“That is just exactly it. It is entirely too subtle for you men 
to catch the flavor of it. But really, my dear, you are growing 
astute.” 

Mr. Bob was in no danger of being satiated by words of com- 
mendation from his clever wife. He was too dense even now to 
detect the vein of sarcasm threading her reply. 

“Well, that’s the way it strikes me,” he said stoutly. 

Mr. Vandecourt contributed an opinion. 

“T should say they were gone on each other. Dodo is worse than 
Lester. She seems to cling to him as a drowning woman might cling 
to a spar in mid-ocean.” 

Mr. Bob yawned frankly. “A deucedly uncomfortable figure of 
speech, Van. But. where’s the use of discussing the Lesters all night, 
when we might be knocking the billiard balls about? They’ve been 
a staple topic of conversation ever since they got back, about six 
months ago.” 

“Tf I had a husband,” said Mrs. Dick Mercereau slowly, so slowly 
that the Reverend Mr. Mercereau got in a feeble witticism to the 
effect that he hoped the one she had would prove serviceable for 
some years to come, “TI should prefer his not putting me on quite 
so lofty a pedestal. I really would not know how to maintain 
my balance. Lester makes Dodo absurd with his reverential man- 
ners.” 

“Oh, as to that,” said Mrs. Laura, looking vaguely over her hus- 
band’s head, “it must be perfectly delightful to have a husband who 
does not save all his good manners for other men’s wives.” 

“T guess you are ready for those balls, aren’t you, Van?” Mr. 
Bob shoved his chair back with a laugh, and the three men left the 
room. 

“ And we will be more comfortable in the library, my dears. I 

Vou. LXITI.—50 
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have told Nannie to keep the children all up-stairs until they are 
called for,” said Mrs. Bob. 

And so, with closed doors and all adverse elements eliminated, 
the three sisters were in position to settle the status of the Lesters 
to their own satisfaction. Mr. Bob had a way of alluding slyly to his 
wife’s mortar and pestle, which she used for braying reputations. 
They were called into service this evening. 

“Tt is just this,” she said, neatly fitting the tips of her jewelled 
fingers together. “We had a right to expect Dodo to take a position 
in society which would reflect credit upon us as a family. She is 
easily the handsomest woman in her set. Her long residence abroad 
would give her plenty to talk about, and, whether Bob agrees with 
Lester in politics or does not, the fact remains that he is recognized 
as one of the strong men in power. I confess to being very much 
disappointed.” 

“She might hold salons equal to any those celebrated old French 
women used to hold,” Mrs. Mercereau added querulously. 

“ And, instead, she leads the life almost of a recluse in that, house 
of theirs, which has one of the most artistic interiors in New York 
City.” 

The sisters had a distinct grievance against Dorothea. Laura 
did, indeed, offer a remark in extenuation: 

cc Well, you know what excuse she makes for herself. That Mr. 
Lester’s work is so exacting, she does not care to add the tax of taking 
her to places. And there is something in that; don’t you think so, 
Virgie?” 

“T think society would go all to pieces if wives generally took 
such an absurd position. Thank heaven I have no Griselda-Cin- 
derella meekness in my make-up. If Bob wants to stay at home and 
knock the billiard balls about, which is the acme of happiness to him, 
why, I just let him; but as I don’t want to knock balls about and do 
want to go to places, why should we both be miserable?’ 

“There is something in that,” said Mrs. Vandecourt, stowing 
Mrs. Bob’s wisdom away for future use. “Now, there is Lucia Helm. 
We all know that there is a Mr. Helm, but strangers would never 
suspect it. Her receptions are just perfect.” 

“ And Mrs. Fred. Furniss. Her husband is not even in the city 
half his time. He is off golfing or fishing or hunting, or something 
or other. If Nellie Furniss took Dodo’s stand, that she does not care 
to be seen in public without her husband, she would have a lovely 
time, now, wouldn’t she?” 

“Tt is so absurdly crude, so provincial.” Mrs. Bob waxed wroth. 
“ So—what shall I call it?—absolutely milkmaidish. Dorothea has 
moved in good society long enough to be superior to any such Darby- 
and-Joan business.” 

“With some people the honeymoon never wanes,” said Nan en- 
viously. 
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“Oh, as to that, no one has a right to expostulate, but it would be 
better form not to let the world see too much of the state of your 
affections.” 

“Now I think you are being a trifle severe, Virgie dear. Neither 
Lester nor Dodo are ever lacking in perfect good breeding.” 

Mrs. Bob contracted her brows judicially. 

“No; they are simply frankly in love with each other and are 
willing to give society the go-by in order to enjoy life in their own 
fashion. Perhaps it is just as well that they are seen in general 
society so little. The world is so hard on people’s weaknesses.” 

“Much harder than on their faults.” 

“Their weaknesses are their faults, don’t you think, dear?” 

“Well, then, crimes, if you like the stronger word.” 

Dorothea and Lester did not separate when they left the Estells. 
His plea of pressure of editorial work was not an idle one, but, he did 
all of his night-work at home now. 

A neat dark-panelled brougham was waiting for them at the door. 
He put Dorothea into it and flung himself on the seat beside her with 
a sigh of relief. 

“Thank heaven, it can’t recur until this time next year.” 

“Oh, yes, it can. Don’t flatter yourself. There is a birthday 
every month of the year in this family.” 

“The next one will find me violently indisposed.” 

Dorothea did not answer this. She had laid her ungloved hand 
upon his and he had retained it in a loving clasp. They had a long 
drive before them, and speech was never among the exigencies for 
them. 

A lovely old colonial mansion, far up on the heights that over- 
look the palisades, had come into the market about the time of their 
return to America. Dorothea declared that. it was just what they 
would both like, “if it was not too far from the office.” 

But.the problem of distance weighed as nothing with him against 
her lightest wish. She had filled his days with a fulness of joy, a 
richness of flavor, that had surpassed his brightest hopes. His life’s 
task was to make her happy. 

He watched her dear face with an almost tremulous anxiety. If 
she was silent too long, he feared that she was brooding; if the roses 
faded out of her cheeks, he lashed himself into a very agony of ap- 
prehension. 

During that dreary dinner she had saved the whole thing from 
becoming a family chronicle of the sayings and doings of the two- 
year-old Vandecourt, in whose honor they had assembled. She had 
talked in her most brilliant vein about the music she had heard, the 
places she had seen abroad. Since they had driven away from the 
Estells she had grown so very quiet that he wondered if any chance 
dart had found lodgement in her tender heart. 

He drew her head down upon his shoulder and kissed her ten- 
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derly. She did not leave it there, as was her custom, but, lifting 
herself into an upright posture, said quickly,— 

“Neumann, I have been thinking about something. That is, I 
want to do something.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Her voice was so solemn that his heart stood still. 

“T went up into Virgie’s nursery, before dinner, to give little 
Louise Vandecourt her birthday gift. You know it was Louise’s 
féte.” 

“T confess I had not particularized to that extent.” 

“Well, it was, and they looked so happy, all those dear little 
romps, tumbling over each other like so many happy kittens, that I 
fell to thinking. Those particular children have so many people to 
make them happy.” 

“Children, as a rule, are happy, I suppose, if they are healthy.” 

“Ts hers, Neumann? Is your little one happy?” 

“She is well cared for, and she is healthy. She is too young yet, 
I fancy, to care for anything else.” 

“T am glad, so glad that she is too young yet to have missed— 
anything. Where is she, Neumann?” 

“In the Orange Hills, in the care of a Swedish woman, who 
would give her life for her, I do believe.” 

“TI want her. I want her in our own home, Neumann. I will 
be so good to her that she will never know what she lost at her birth. 
She is yours, dear; she must not be left to hirelings. Give her 
to me.” 

He lifted the hand he still retained in his clasp and kissed it 
reverently. 

“My precious one, my noble Dorothea, do you ask this thing 
because you think it will make me happier?” 

“Tt will, won’t it, Neumann?” 

“Tf anything could add to the happiness you have bestowed, it 
would be to have my little daughter with me. Poor little one, she 
is too young yet to have missed the love of father or mother, 
but—— 

“Bring her to me, Neumann, and she shall know both. And 
then, I shall feel as if I were making amends to her.” 

To Lester’s dismay, the last words came with a gusty sob, as, with 
a passionate gesture, she flung herself upon his breast in childlike 
abandonment. 

Had the hour of futile remorse struck? 
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‘CHAPTER XIII. 


“Private grounds. Excursionists courteously requested not to 
intrude.” 

No one could gainsay the suavity of the prohibition, but that 
there should be any prohibition was a surprise and a menace to that 
large sense of personal liberty which is the American tourist’s natural 
equipment. 

There was no pretending not to see it, for, painted in large black 
letters on large white boards, nailed to the gleaming stems of four 
silver birches, that prohibiting sentence defended the four approaches 
to Hermit’s Island. 

That ever-ready sense of personal injury was intensified in the 
present instance by the fact that, ever since the old man who had 
retired to the island to sulk out the remnant of his days had departed 
this life, it had been a favorite port of entry for all sorts of pleasure 
craft from the neighboring hotels. 

Large yawls loaded with roystering picnickers and full hampers 
would put into one of its many inlets for a day under the silver 
birches; tiny canoes, with just room enough for one pair of lovers, 
had always been at liberty to seek there that dual solitude which 
makes for antenuptial bliss, under its overhanging vines; crews in 
training for the annual boat-race had found it a choice half-way rest- 
ing-place. For divers and sundry reasons the general public resented 
those staring boards painted to limit their liberty. 

That Neumann Lester, Esq., the well-known editor of the New 
York Conservator, should have chosen to purchase the entire island 
from the descendants of the old hermit, and convert it into a summer 
home, which, from the tantalizing prescribed distance looked like a 
bit out of the garden of Eden, was, of course, perfectly legitimate, 
but none the less exasperating. 

Glimpses of dark, mellow-tinted walls showed where a large house 
had risen on the site of the old hut; charming vistas, cut by skilled 
landseape-gardeners, preserved the privacy of the dwellers therein, 
while giving them lovely glimpses of the water; clumps of vivid 
canna dotted the close-clipped sward that sloped gently from the 
door-step to the lake. Scarlet geraniums and golden jonquils had 
usurped the bramble patches. Sometimes the joyous laughter of a 
happy child would float out to passers by as a yellow-haired sprite, 
all aflutter with ribbons, would chase a tawny St. Bernard playmate 
unchidden across the flower-beds. Above their noisy mirth the 
harshly complaining cry of a peacock would rise, and the lustrous 
eyes of his spread tail would add another spot of color to the pretty 
picture. A trim boat-house, with a full complement of row-boats 
moored to its neat pier, stood on the water’s edge. 

In the two years that the people who filled the neighboring hotels 
had been resentfully discussing the transformation of Hermit’s 
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Island, its new owners had won for themselves the reputation of 
being «too horribly unsociable for anything. ” A lawn féte or two 
would have been a gracious concession. 

But it was not of themselves as usurpers, nor of their neighbors’ 
_ resentment, that Dorothea was thinking as she walked by Lester’s 
side towards the boat-house in the early sweetness of a June morning. 

Another parting was imminent. The gayly painted little skiff, 
in which Lester was to make the first stage of his journey, was strain- 
ing at its mooring chain as if impatient to be off. Dorothea laid a 
detaining hand on Lester’s arm. 

“Let us stop here a moment, dear. I have something to say 
before we get within earshot of Jennings.” 

An iron bench, hidden by a thicket of lilac bushes from the boat- 
man who lolled at his ease in the waiting skiff, was within a few steps 
of the gravelled path. Dorothea dropped upon it wearily. 

Lester was about to start on his annual pilgrimage to Teckla’s 
retreat, the third since he and Dorothea, kneeling before the altar of 
the little foreign chapel, had given themselves to each other with 
vows more solemn than ear of priest ever heard. Since then the love 
that had overleaped every obstacle had deepened into a tenderness 
that was not without its pathos. 

She reached up now and drew him down beside her. Her hand 
was as cold as marble, but her touch was firm and purposeful. Lester 
looked at her anxiously. 

“You are not well, my love. You tire so easily these days. Do 
you want me to postpone this trip?” 

She rewarded his solicitude with a wan smile. 

“I am absolutely well, Neumann. No, I do not want. you to 
postpone this trip by a day. I want to say something to you before 
you go. I have something to give you.’ 

His arms were about her, his tenderest croonings filled her ears, 
but the profound sadness in her eyes did not lift. 

“My dear one, you are not well,” he repeated. “You are pale, 
and your eyes are heavy-lidded. Say it is your wish, and I will wait 
a week.” 

“No; oh, no. I want you to go. It is your duty. Remember, 
Neumann, you are really hers. I am but an interloper, a thief.” 
Her lips twitched nervously. 

The pain in her sweet facé was mirrored in the gloom of his eyes. 

“Todo,” he said hoarsely, “if the time should come when you 
shall turn away from me with reproaches oi 

“Reproach you—oh, my beloved, my dear, what have I to re- 
proach you with? Did you ask me for anything but a kind word of 
forgiveness? Was it at your instigation that I snapped the green 
withes of convention so boastfully? No; oh, no. On my head alone 
let all the blame be cast.” 

“Blame? Has it come to that already? Is this ideal life of ours, 
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this beautiful union of two souls that fit into each other as the two 
halves of one perfect sphere, to be discussed from the a, stand- 
point of convention? Has it come to that, Dorothea?” 

She lifted her head and looked far beyond him down the avenue 
of silver birches. The calmness of a seer, scanning the vista of the 
coming years, overspread her beautiful face. Presently she turned 
deep tender eyes upon his. 

“Yes, it has come to that. There is an inexorableness about the 
customs to which we have bowed all our lives which refuses to be set 
at naught. Customs which the best wisdom of the ages have pre- 
scribed for the conservation of society command us to take heed. 
You and I loved each other with a perfect trust and absorbing in- 
tensity, Neumann. We flattered ourselves that because we were 
kinless the world had no claims upon us. No other man’s love could 
have so blinded my reason. Without you the world was a torture- 
chamber. With you—ah, my beloved 

He closed her lips with a passionate kiss. 

“Dorothea, I am going away from you. I am going on my sad 
and futile errand as guardian of a happy witless creature’s comfort. 
The ocean with all its perilous possibilities will soon roll between us. 
I implore you to let me leave you with a happier look upon your dear 
face. Do not send me away from you feeling like a criminal. I 
always do when the slightest cloud dims the brightness of your dear 
face. I have tried to make you happy—I have made. you happy, 
have I not, dear one?” 

She tightened her clasp about his neck, she — deep down 
into his troubled eyes. When she answered him, her voice was 
scarcely louder than the sighing of the wind in a near-by poplar-tree. 

“ All that mortal man could do to make a woman happy you have 
done for me. You have made me happy, but 

“Let it stop at that. I beseech you to let it stop at that. ‘You 
have made me happy.’ Let those be the last words I hear from your 
dear lips until you welcome me home again.” 

“Let it be so, then,” she said in grave assent. 

Taking a package of letters from her pocket, she laid them in his 
hand. 

“You will be six days crossing, Neumann. I want you to read 
one of these letters each night before retiring. Read them in the 
succession of their numbers, and it will be as if I were bidding you a 
good-night. When you reach Liverpool you can stop long enough to 
answer them all in one. And now, unless I am really contriving that 
the boat shall leave you, I must let you go.” 

They both rose, and, placing her hands on his shoulder, she lifted 
her trembling lips for a ‘farewell kiss. 

“May He who stilleth the raging of the sea have you in His - 
keeping.” 

The time lagged aboard ship for Lester until he could conscien- 
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tiously open the letter marked number one. It was not a very long 
one, and through every line of it there breathed a tenderness of devo- 
tion that thrilled him with the exquisite sense of possessing the most 
precious gift of God. But 

“Was she happy?” | 

He found himself asking that. question with ever-reeurring insist- 
ency, as he read her letters night after night. There was an under- 
current of sadness in them that “resembled sorrow only as the mist 
resembles the rain.” 

It was with a hand trembling with unexplainable emotion that 
he opened the last of her letters on his sixth night out, read it—read 
it again—and sat stunned until the gray dawn of his last day on the 
steamer outlined the round window of his state-room with a pale disk 
of light. The question, “Was she happy?” was answered. 

“ All that mortal man could do to make a woman happy you have 
done, Neumann, but, oh, my beloved, there are depths to which you 
cannot penetrate. Conscience refuses you admittance. 

“ The green withes of convention, which in my arrogant self-suffi- 
ciency I snapped asunder, have turned to iron bands that are crush- 
ing the life out of me as surely as the iron collar of the garroter 
crushes it out of a condemned criminal. A woman must be either 
essentially gross or very plastic in her nature to adjust herself com- 
fortably to the conditions I invoked in my frantic fear of losing you 
again. I am neither. 

“T believe if the world really knew me for what I am, I should 
suffer less. For I do suffer, dear. But this living a lie, while claim- 
ing and receiving the respect of those who hold fast by the conven- 
tions I have defied, is killing me. 

“Tortured by the fear of losing you, I undertook to be a law 
unto myself. No priest-blessed wife has ever loved her husband with 
more single-hearted devotion than I have given you. You need no 
assurances of my deathless devotion; but, Neumann, if every woman 
who found her chosen road to happiness blocked by the restrictions 
society has imposed should undertake to snap her green withes as 
daringly as I snapped mine, what would become of the hearth-stones 
of our land? And if the customs I have despised are essential to the 
welfare of mankind at large, who am I that I should set them aside? 

“When I hear people speak of ‘my husband’ wielding a pen that 
makes always for the moral good of society, I could cry aloud for the 
pain of it all. I stand between you and your work as a crusader 
against all that militates against the high moralities. 

“Tt is when I look into the sinless eyes of your little Lilian that 
the torture of all this grows most poignant. I want to be a lamp to 
her feet, not a dim deceptive misleading light, but such a one as men 
might call a beacon-light. And you must help me. 

“My beloved, let us walk our separated paths alone. Let us no 
longer cheat ourselves by calling our union ‘divinely sanctioned.’ 
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God does not sanction that which would make for the misery of His 
meanest creature. Leave me this refuge, but do you go out among 
men and achieve your predestined greatness unhampered by me. I 
shall watch and bless you from afar. 

“Perhaps a nine days’ sensation will be created by the separation 
of the Lesters, but it will not materially affect your happiness or 
mine. Fashionable society will not be long in forgetting my very 
existence. Whether you will leave baby Lilian to bless me with her 
innocent love until she is old enough to go to school is for you to 
determine. I am clear upon one point only. 

“T shall never look upon your face again, my beloved. When 
some one tells you that I am dead, then you may once more kiss the 
marble lips that thrilled under yours to my own undoing. I have 
cast my puny weight against the bulwarks of society, only to fall 
back a bruised and broken thing. They, thank heaven, stand firm.” 

When Lester walked across the gangway of the steamer to go 
ashore he looked years older than when he had set foot upon it on 
leaving New York. 

Dorothea’s bewildering letter lay crumpled against his heart. 
He would not give it too much thought until his errand was fulfilled. 
Not see her again? Silly child! She might as well tell him not to 
draw another inspiration of God’s fresh pure air. 

He found Teckla’s beautiful.suite of rooms in the Retreat tenant- 
less. Her attendants flocked about him with white scared faces and 
confused statements. Her physician came hurriedly, and, drawing 
him into a private room, poured a strange story into his ears. — 

They had only been waiting to satisfy themselves that Mrs. 
Lester had really succeeded in eluding them to cable him. It all 
came of the woman Florence being allowed such large liberty. Mr. 
Lester must acquit the management of all blame in that matter, as 
the woman had been specifically objected to. 

“Mrs. Lester was fond of her. Pray postpone your apologies 
until I have a clearer understanding of what has happened,” said 
Lester coldly. 

That was easily done. 

“The woman Florence has been bitterly homesick for months 
past. Mrs. Lester has been so strong and cheerful latterly that we 
have permitted the woman to take her among the shops. It always 
amused her. From one of these expeditions they had failed to re- 
turn. By the aid of detectives they had been traced to an outgoing 
steamer of the Cunard line. The woman sailed with Mrs. Lester for 
America yesterday.” 

“But the money?” 

“Was doubtless raised by the sale of Mrs. Lester’s jewels. You 
remember it was your desire that she should not be deprived of any- 
thing that served to amuse her.” 

“Yes, yes; let that go. You speak of my—Mrs. Lester being so 
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well and cheerful of late. Am I to understand that her mental con- 
dition has improved since my last visit?” 

Teckla’s physician stroked his chin sententiously. 

“Improved? Well, I should scarcely select that word to describe 
Mrs. Lester’s condition. There has certainly been a marked change 
in the past three weeks. The word cheerful did not fit it at all. 
From habitual childish contentment she has passed into a phase of 
fretful restlessness that certainly indicates increased mental activity. 
It is the opinion of my confréres and myself that the woman 
Florence, herself tired of exile, has worked habitually on the feeble 
mind of our patient to induce some expression of desire to be taken 
home. 

“ Did the doctors consider Mrs. Lester in a physical condition to 
stand this long journey? She always suffered on the water,” Lester 
said. 

“Then we can but hope for the best,” the doctor said, with a 
gravity that suggested fears of the worst. 

Lester chafed like some caged thing at the enforced delay in his 
own return. The fugitives would have been in New York days be- 
fore he could possibly reach it. For Teckla he felt unfeigned solici- 
tude. He had expected her blighted life to be lived to its allotted 
end, surrounded by every pleasure her enfeebled mind was capable of 
enjoying. He had so disposed of Morgan Leffbridge’s money that, 
when his little Lilian should come of age, she would come into un- 
divided possession of her fortune. Towards Teckla and her child 
his conscience was void of offence. If marrying her from an impulse 
of compassion had been a crime, surely he had expiated it in the 
bitterness of his own bondage. 

Of Dorothea, and the blight that would fall upon her fair name 
should the story of his married life be blazoned abroad before he got- 
home, he would not think. That way lay despair. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Lester drove straight from the steamer to the Leffbridge house. 
Of course, the woman Florence would take her helpless charge im- 
mediately to her old home. Before his cab drew up in front of the 
handsome house, sitting high above grassy terraces, he had dis- 
covered the glimmer of lights behind the lace-draped windows of 
Teckla’s apartments. 

On his first return from Europe, after his marriage, he had gone 
there to announce the death of its master, and to discharge the large 
retinue of servants awaiting the coming of the bride who never came. 

The beautiful suite of apartments prepared for Teckla he ordered 
left undisturbed; the major’s desk he sealed up. When his little 
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Lilian should come of age it might be necessary to make some other 
disposition of all this useless elegance. Until then they must be left 
to the care of the old man who had been the Leffbridge factotum for 
years. 
He had paid a few perfunctory visits since to the great silent 
mansion so full of rich upholstery and costly bric-d-brac; so empty 
of interest to any living creature, never without moralizing on the 
futilities of life. 

The unusual sound of the front door-bell ringing at that hour of 
the night brought Florence herself to the door. The large central 
hall behind her was unlighted, save for the small bedroom lamp she 
carried high over her head. She and Lester looked at each other for 
a second of silence. Then she moved slowly backward for him to 
enter. 

“T was hoping it was you, sir.” 

“How is Mrs. Lester?” he asked coldly, as he stepped past her to 
deposit his bag and hat on the hall rack. 

She answered him evasively. By the dim light of the lamp she 
held he could see that her rugged face was worn and haggard. 

“She’s asleep right now. She’s likely to sleep on till near about 
midnight. Then she’ll grow restless. You won’t be wanting to see 
her to-night, will you, sir?” 

“No. Let her sleep on. But with you I have a reckoning to 
make. We will go into the library, if you please.” 

She preceded him in rigid silence. She was a tall, gaunt Scotch 
woman, spare of figure, hard of feature. The one soft spot in her 
soul was filled by Teckla. Teckla had been her nurseling, was still 
her well-beloved child. She placed the small lamp in the middle of 
the large library table with mechanical precision. Its meagre flame 
lit up her own careworn face and Lester’s tired one, leaving every- 
thing else in obscurity. . 

Lester flung himself into the big revolving desk-chair that used 
to creak and twist under the major’s ponderous weight. The woman 
on the other side of the desk stood with her long brown hands folded 
patiently upon her flat waistband. Lester looked at her severely. 

“You have done a very daring and inexcusable thing, which 
needs an explanation. I hope you are ready with one.” 

“You mean my bringing her home without your permission?” 

“ I do.”’ 

“Daring, maybe, but inexcusable it was not. It wouldn’t ’a’ 
been necessary for me to steal her away if those money-grabbers over 
there hadn’t ’a’ thought more of what she was worth to them in hard 
cash than of what would make her happy. I had to do what I did, 
or let her die there and then with all her longings unsatisfied.” 

“Her longings? Woman, I left her happy and care-free, with 
her child’s heart full of contentment.” 

Florence waved one hand majestically. 
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“Oh, I’ve got no fault to find with you. Unless you had ’a’ gone 
into the retreat with her and lived there, with her not knowing you 
from Adam, you could ’a’ done no more than you did. But I asked 
them months ago to write to you and tell you that a change of some 
sort was coming over her. They denied it, but I knew her better 
than the whole lot of them put together. For I loved her, and love 
is clear of vision, if folk do call it blind.” 

“They admit the change, but charge it to your door.” 

“They charge what to my door?” 

“Her extreme restlessness. They say you plied her with ques- 
tions to arouse her memory and make her long for America; that 
you were homesick.” 

The Scotch woman drew her gaunt figure up to its last inch. 

“When they say I plied her with questions that made her restless 
and unhappy, they lie; when they say that I was homesick for 
America, sick with a longing that such beggarly souls as theirs can 
never know nor even understand, they tell a gospel truth. I have 
never drawn a breath that wasn’t loaded with longing for home since 
the day I turned my back on it; but what was that weighed in the 
balance against what was best for her? 

“T’ve loved her better than myself ever since she was put into 
these arms, a puny thing in long clothes for me to wet-nurse. I 
loved her with a heart full of pity when her mind seemed to stray 
away from her sweet young body and lose itself. I loved you, when 
you came into her life, because I could see that it was happiness to 
her just to breathe the same air with you. And I loved you better 
still because, in the short time that fell between the old man’s death 
and the Retreat, you did all that man could do to make her happy. 
But the doom fell in spite of you, and when it came to be so that my 
old withered face was the only one she remembered, I just wiped 
out self and gave myself to her for good and all. The pitiful money- 
grabbers, to dare say I was considering myself!” 

Her harsh voice had risen to a shrill angry key. Her wrinkled 
face writhed with the passionate force of her protest against the in- 
justice done her. Tears moistened the yellow furrows in her cheeks. 
Lester pointed to a chair near his own. 

“Sit down, Florence. If I have done you an injustice by listen- 
ing to them, I beg your pardon.” 

She refused to be seated. She did not even unlock her rigid arms. 
She waved his apology aside with a sniff of scorn. 

“That’s neither here nor there. I want to tell all there is to tell 
before I go back to her. I shouldn’t like her to wake up and miss 
me from her side.” 

“As I was telling you, it, was about three months ago that I 
noticed a change in her. Before it came on she seemed to be gaining 
in strength and flesh. She used to love to wander about the shops 
with me. They let me keep her out just so long every day. Dear 
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heart, it was sad rubbish she would buy and take home, but I never 
crossed her. If the spending of her money on a bit: of ribbon or a 
new doll gave her one ray of happiness, I thought it well spent. You 
agree with me, don’t you, sir?” 

Lester answered huskily,— 

“T agree with you entirely. But I have been worried about this 
journey. I am afraid you lacked funds to make her comfortable.” 

Florence laughed scoffingly. 

“What have I been doing with my sinful high wages all these 
years?” 

“Goon. About the change in her?” 

“Yes, that’s the main thing. It was a rainy day that I first 
noticed it. She had took a notion to dress her biggest doll in red 
satin, and I’d gone down town alone to fetch her some. When I 
came back I found her sitting on the floor in front of one of her 
trunks. She had pitched things right and left until the floor about 
her was a sight to.behold. Clean down in the bottom of the trunk 
I had folded away her wedding-gown and veil. She had dragged 
them out too, and was turning her wedding-gown over and round- 
about with a curious sort of frown on her face. She looked up at 
me when I stood over her, but the frown never left her face. She 
passed her hand over her forehead, as you’ve seen folk do when 
they’re just waking up from a long sleep, but she never left off 
smoothing the wrinkles out of her wedding-gown with her poor little 
thin hands. Presently she asked me, so sudden like that I fairly 
started, ‘Florence, where are they? And when I said, ‘Who, my 
darling? she said, ‘My husband and my little baby.’ You could 
have knocked me down with a feather, sir. I just unrolled that red 
satin and talked doll fast. It was after that that she got so restless. 
She would beg to go home, and she would cry like a heart-sick child.” 

“My poor little Teckla! Poor child!” Lester murmured, in a 
voice of tenderest pity. “And you told all this to her physician?” 

“Every word of it, sir, and begged that it should all be written to 
you. They said it was a passing phase, and by the time you could 
get their letter she would be as happy and contented as you had 
always found her. But I knew better. So I made all my prepara- 
tions for stealing away with her. I took all her valuables out of her 
trunks. I even bought the tickets, and then one day when I was 
given leave to go to the shops with her I took her aboard, and here 
we are, sir.’ 

“And “ince?” 

“Ah, sir, that is hes _ to say after you have seen her. One 
thing is sure. She is no worse for being brought home when her 
heart was sick with longing for it.” 

“You have done well by my wife, and I thank you, Florence.” 

The rough voice of the Scotch woman softened to a caressing 
note. 
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“And I’ve been looking at your white, tired face long enough. 
I made ready a room for you days ago. I said, ‘He wili not tarry by 
the way when he finds the nest empty.’ And glad I am to share 
the responsibilities of her with her own dear husband.” 

She took up the lamp, and Lester lifted himself heavily out of 
the major’s chair. He felt like a man walking in his sleep. There 
was an unreality in his being there in Teckla’s home, with Florence 
doing its honors; in the fact that a crisis of some sort was pending; 
in the ghostly draperies of the long parlors that they passed on their 
way to the room Florence had prepared for him. Nothing was real 
but the awful fate he had involved Dorothea in. 

“T suppose,” he said listlessly, as he took the lamp from Flor- 
ence’s hand, “that you will let me know when I can see her.” 

“Not before eleven, if you please, sir.” 

“Has she seen a physician since her arrival?” 

The woman shook her head impatiently. 

“No. Bother the doctors! I know more about her than they 
do.” 

And in that statement Lester found a solitary crumb of comfort. 
If Teckla’s malady had undergone one of those inexplicable changes 
that science could not foresee, at least Dorothea’s name might be 
spared. 

He laid awake pondering the startling turn affairs had taken, 
until the sleep of exhaustion overtook him. Before he slept, the 
harsh alternative which was all that was left. of two wrecked lives 
lay plain before him. 

He would take Teckla and go to the ends of the earth with her. 
Society need never know more than that the beautiful Mrs. Lester 
of its ken had assumed the réle of divorcee for reasons of her own, 
which the world might never fathom. 

He was lingering over his scarcely tasted breakfast, when Flor- 
ence came to him the next morning. The stain of fresh tears were 
upon her cheeks. He got up quickly as she entered the room. 

“Do you mean that I am to go to Mrs. Lester now?” 

“Yes, sir; but, Mr. Lester ” A look of fear came into her 


eyes. 
“Well?” 
“T thought I was used to her whimsies, but the strangest one of 


all has overtook her. You will find her waiting for you, dressed just 
as she was the day you and her went to the little church over yonder 
to be made man and wife. She would have it so. I never cross her. 
She says she is waiting for you.” 

Lester paled to the very lips. “Waiting for me? Have you told 
her——?” . 

“T have told her nothing. Only Him who twisted her poor brain 
can understand its workings. When she opened her sweet eyes this 
morning she said, as quiet like as if nothing had ever gone wrong 
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with her wedding-day, ‘Florence, make me look as pretty as you can 
to-day, for I’m going to be married to the man I love. And he is 
coming—Lester is coming.’ ” 

A great lump came into Lester’s throat. He walked forward like 
aman in a dream. He felt as if he were living in two worlds at 
once. As he entered the bridal chamber, which had been hung in 
pale-blue satin, a vision of loveliness met his gaze which seemed 
scarcely to belong to the world of material things. 

Teckla, fully arrayed in her wedding-gown of shimmering satin, 
with her long veil pinned to her fair hair by the diamond spray her 
father had given her for the purpose, sat before a dressing-table whose 
costly silver decorations glittered in the morning sunshine. 

She had grown thin to the point of attenuation. Her complexion, 
always delicate, had become etherealized by confinement until it was 
like nothing more gross than the inner petals of a white rose. In her 
lap was a great heap of white violets and carnations. She was 
twining them inte a spray bouquet. : 

At the sound of the opening door she lifted her head with a fret- 
ful sigh. 

' “Florence, they won’t go together. The violets are too short-, 
and the carnations too long-stemmed.” 

Her eyes rested on Lester’s advancing figure with no surprise in 
them, only a sweet welcoming smile. : 

“T am almost ready, dear. How prompt you are! I like that. 
I should have been sorry if you had come to me with lagging feet. 
Where is papa? Tell him I will be ready as soon as the tiresome little 
violet stems stop breaking off.” 

Lester seated himself on a Jow chair beside her and laid his hand 
over the ones that were restlessly twisting the flower-stems. 

“Teckla, do you know me?” 

She turned a wondering look on him. 

“Do I know you? Why, Neumann!” 

“And are you glad to be at home, my poor child?” 

“Home? Oh, yes. It. is so cool and pretty here. I cried until 
Flo’ said she would take me home. Oh, yes, I am happy now. But 
why don’t papa come? He always scolds me for being late. And on 
my wedding-day too!” She contracted her brow frowningly and 
looked at him with a frightened look. 

“Has anything happened to papa? I never knew him to be late, 
and it is time we were starting for the church.” ~ 

With a sudden outward movement of her hands she sent the 
white flowers in a shower over his lap. And then a shrill cry pierced 
the silent house. Memory resumed her throne for a brief cruel 
second. 

“T remember, I remember everything. Father, father! Oh, 


Lester!” 
Her voice died away in a weak wail. Her lids closed wearily. 
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She lay in her husband’s arms as white and still as death. Florence 
came and took her away from him. 

“Tt is what I looked for,” she said, as with streaming eyes she 
unpinned the glittering diamond spray that held the wedding-veil 
in place. “TI knew it wasn’t a natural betterment.” 

They laid her on the bridal bed. There she lingered a painless 
week and was released. With her passing, Neumann Lester’s golden 
fetters fell away. 

Three weeks had passed since he and Dorothea had lingered 
under the lilac bushes to say good-by. Night had closed in about 
Hermit’s Island when he left the skiff and walked rapidly through 
its fragrant garden-paths towards her and happiness. The odor of 
the heliotrope they both loved was heavy upon the night air. The 
tawny St. Bernard stretched his noble length protectingly across the 
door-step. Through the open window he saw Dorothea sitting by a 
lamp-lighted table. At her knees his little Lilian knelt as she always 
knelt in evening prayer. He stole closer to hear the petition he knew 
by heart. 

“God bless my father, and make my poor sick mamma well.” 

He stepped through the open window and gathered the child into 
his arms. 

“TLilian, God has answered one part of your prayer. He has made 
your mother well, and taken her to live with Him. And now ask 
Doxio to answer the other part and bless your father.” 

As a priest-blessed wife Dorothea returned to the world. 

“At last,” said Society, “Mrs. Neumann Lester has grown sufii- 
ciently weary of her husband to do her duty by the world. Every 
one knew that she was a born leader.” 

What a wise old world this is. 
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T is often asked how, when, and where those birds are to be found 
which, with the flowers, go to complete the summer? There are 
many seekers who never meet with failure, but who cannot clearly 
reveal the manner of the search. It varies indefinitely, and no rule 
applies to the period or the precise locality of any bird. The avail- 
able information must be general, and such knowledge too often fails 
to prove of use. 

I would say, go lovingly. Go as to a museum, where things are 
to be seen, not touched. Go with your hands behind you. You may 
be painfully homely; the bird will excuse this: but never for an in- 
stant will they tolerate your swinging arms. 

Aware that in a general way there are many birds about us, what. 
is the initial step towards determining their character? There are 
numerous hand-books and an abundance of persons who know, or 
profess to know. My suggestion is to begin with the birds nearest 
the house, and with increasing knowledge to venture farther afield. 

Most prominent at my own home is the little house-wren. It is 
dull brown in color, and would be inconspicuous were it less restless 
and fearless. Unlike most birds, its tail points either directly up or 
down, and seldom outward as a mere continuation of the creature’s 
tiny body. By this alone the bird may be recognized, but more 
eurely by its song. This is a series of short, sweet, somewhat sibilant 
notes, uttered with an energy that is remarkable. The bird seems 
anxious only to get rid of them. There is lack of melody, perhaps, 
but not of cheerfulness in the song, the volume of which is surprising. 
No satisfactory syllabic description—seldom a success in any case— 
is possible. The wren, it should be noted, sings at all times and, in 
all weathers. I have heard it above the rolling of thunder and the 
roaring of the wind in the pines. 

The song-sparrow, which is both resident and migratory, is more 
readily recognized because more easily described. It is a brown bird, 
but streaked and spotted with black and white, and is about. six inches 
long. No bush is too near the house for it to nest in, but it prefers 
the garden to the door-yard. Once heard, its song can never be mis- 
taken. The best. description in words that I have seen is “ Please— 
please—please—please! Please—to—listen—now!” Of course, 
there are endless variations, but the song never lacks a mannerism 
that is unmistakable. 

A smaller sparrow is the almost domestic “chippy,” so called 
from its feeble attempt at song, an earnest reiteration of “chip, chip, 
chip,” variously prolonged. The rich chestnut-red crown is sufficient 
to identify the hird. Closely akin, but a bird of the outlying farm 
rather than the door-yard, is the field sparrow, much lighter in color 
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and far more musical. Its notes are the clear, metallic tinkling of 
bells, and every one in tune. This is an early comer and may be 
heard in April, before the grass is green. A bird that loves to linger 
near our homes, and does so whenever our silly prejudice is laid aside, 
is the small, slate-colored thrush, the common cat-bird. We all know 
it by sight, but too seldom have a closer acquaintance, and here we 
err. Grant that the complaining, cat-like note it utters, whence the 
common name, is not pleasant, there is more than compensation in 
the splendid singing of the early summer; and even if a few cherries 
are stolen, the bird, I hold, pays for all it takes in music sweeter than 
the fruit. Cat-birds are widely distributed, but they would come 
very near to the door-step if encouraged. They always ask to be 
friends as soon as they arrive, and suffer much at our hands before 
retiring to some far-off thicket. 

While yet you loiter in the yard there is likely to be heard a very 
simple song, yet one that is altogether pleasing, it is so suggestive of 
content. There are two notes only, well expressed by “ pee-wee,” and 
from them comes the common name of the little, dark slate-colored 
flycatcher to which I refer. In it we have another instance of a bird 
indifferent to man’s approach, provided actual interference is not 
attempted. Before we were cursed with English sparrows the pee- 
wee built in our porches, in all the out-buildings, and came year after 
year to the same nest. Now it is forced farther afield, but in feeding 
often draws near enough to our homes for its plaintive song to be 
heard. 

The pee-wee has a cousin that loves the deep, dark woods, but it 
too may be heard elsewhere if there are a few large trees about. Its 
song is much the same, but sweeter and more drawn out. Another 
of the family is larger, lighter colored, and a chatter-box of the 
rankest type. Its voice is execrable,—harsh, loud, and penetrating. 
The bird builds in the hollows of old trees, and, when it can get one, 
hangs a snake-skin at the nest’s entrance, and sometimes has one or 
more inside. A fourth very common flycatcher is our king-bird: 
dark slate colored above, white beneath, slightly crested, and not a 
singer in any sense. Its energy is spent in chasing crows if they 
come anywhere near its nest. 

All these birds of places near at hand are dull colored, and if 
mute would be sorry creatures indeed, so far as man is concerned; 
but there is really no lack of color if we look a little more closely. 
Wherever there is considerable deciduous shrubbery we can find the 
summer warbler, a small, restless, yellow bird, the breast and sides 
dashed with red lines. The song is a short series of lisping notes. 
Often associated with it but much more a bird of the woods, is the 
abundant redstart, also a warbler, but. with indifferent vocal powers. 
Its color, however, renders it even more conspicuous than much 
larger birds. The male is deep black, orange, and yellow, and so con- 
stantly on the go, always spreading and closing its tail feathers, that 
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it never fails of notice. The song is more harsh than that of the 
summer warbler, having a ¢z sound rather than the simple s. The 
redstart is a miniature oriole in general color effect. A word now 
concerning the latter. 

Gorgeously arrayed in orange and black, and with a voice that 
travels far before lost in the hum and thrill of a June morning, the 
Baltimore oriole, though a “ fruit thief,” is nowhere unpopular. Its 
song seems usually to be considered an equivalent, for the few cherries 
it takes. By those who think otherwise let the fact be remembered 
that the bird prefers imperfect and wormy fruit to that which is 
sound. 

The Baltimore oriole and its less showy cousin, the orchard oriole, 
are both disposed to come close to our houses and build in the trees 
that shade them. The long, pendent, purse-shaped nests of the 
former are swung from the tips of out-reaching branches, and fre- 
quently are so concealed by the tree’s foliage that they are quite in- 
conspicuous until.autumn. The nest of the orchard oriole is sup- 
ported by the branch, and not pendent, and so passes unnoticed un- 
less we are ornithologically inclined. ‘To find the nest we must 
closely follow the movements of the bird, and having determined the 
“home-tree,” the uppermost branches must be closely scanned until 
the nest is discovered. I have said the “home-tree,” for it will be 
found that during the early summer birds have head-quarters, or 
places to which they continually resort, and these must be determined 
before we can get very definite knowledge of how and where a bird 
lives during the breeding season. Nor must it be supposed that birds 
come and go without a thought of the possibility of being followed by 
anenemy. Very often the nest is approached in a most intricate and 
roundabout way, and your ingenuity is likely to be taxed in endeavor- 
ing to follow the bird that is homeward-bound. 

The song of the Baltimore oriole is a short, sharp whistle, that is 
fairly well represented by “Jwu’die, here!” indefinitely repeated, and 
varied by the utterance of a series of less emphatic notes. Indi- 
viduals greatly differ as to the intonation, and occasionally the song 
is mellow and flute-like, but more generally suggests the ear-piercing 
fife. The song of the orchard oriole is always more melodious and 
never wearies by too constant. repetition. 

There are other birds that we may see and hear while yet at home, 
but unsuspected pleasure awaits the rambler, for wheresoever he may 
wander, whether on the hill or in the dale, through retired woods or 
along the open river shore, he will meet with birds peculiar to the 
locality. Not that such birds are strictly confined to given limits, 
for this is not the case. Geographical distribution, whether on a 
large or small scale, is ever full of surprises. With the exception of 
our marsh wrens, that never allow dry ground beneath their feet, 
I believe I have found every one of our birds where no one would 
think of looking for them. 
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Once in the open fields, a bird of the summer that will surely 
attract attention by reason of its song is the brown thrasher, an 
exaggerated wren in many respects, nearly twelve inches long, red- 
dish brown above and white beneath, streaked with black. On some 
tall tree on the headland he loves to perch and sing with all the 
energy at. his command. It is a wild, rollicking song that defies de- 
scription. Lestatic, without limit in its exuberance of joy, it is the 
spirit itself of exultant bird-life and bird-love, and without one 
melancholy note. The song is an invitation to Nature to don her 
gala dress and make merry. The season’s progress to full fruition 
may be dated from the brown thrasher’s song. 

This has been claimed for the familiar robin, but with far less 
reason, for it is not a bird of any one season, but of all. It comes 
and goes, at least in the Middle States, without regard to time or 
temperature, and may often be heard in March or eaflier, singing 
with greater animation than weeks later, when it has a nest in the 
orchard. As a summer bird the robin is noisy rather than musical, 
a often a source of great annoyance when we wish to listen to other 
birds. 

There is a sparrow of the fields in appearance much like the song- 
sparrow of the garden that will attract attention and is worthy of 
consideration. You will know it by the white feathers in its tail. 
Generally it rises from the ground and alights there, but you can 
always distinguish it by its tail. It is the grassfinch, or bay-winged 
bunting. It loves a cloudy day, and then will sing at. noon, but is 
at its best when the sun is setting and a quiet pervades the lonely 
fields that invites the bird to sing its sweet evening hymn; hence the 
best. of its many common names, the vesper sparrow. 

Very different is the abundant indigo bird, a lover of the hottest 
sunshine and a tireless singer; but every note is harsh and fairly siz- 
zles, like fat on the fire, when the thermometer is ninety degrees or 
higher. The indigo finch is a bird of the tropics out of place. 

On the other hand, the American goldfinch, or thistle bird, gives 
the observer no cause to be critical. Its black and yellow plumage 
makes it very conspicuous, yet it is never so prominent a feature of 
the landscape that we see nothing of its immediate surroundings. It 
never completely fills the field of vision, as do some birds, but blends 
with that with which it comes in contact. It is, as it were, a fruit of 
the thistle when clinging to that prickly weed, or like a red apple 
dangling from its green twig. The song is simple, but superlatively 
sweet, a merry “tsee dee de de dee,” that keeps accurate time with the 
bird’s undulatory flight. 

Tf there chance to be a tall tree standing amid-fields, there is 
often perched at its very top a beautiful brown, yellow, and black 
bird that whistles in a most charming way. It seems to sav, “ See me. 
you ca’n’t see me!’ and very often you cannot. But if you wait 
awhile, the bird will come from its outlook to the ground, and when 
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you step forward this bird and a dozen of its kind will rise into view 
and, scattering, their pleasant, bantering songs will fill the air, as if 
every bird of them were laughing at your confusion. This is the 
old tield or meadow lark. 

Leaving the open fields, plunge at times into a thicket; it will 
pay to do so. Never mind if you are greeted with “What folly! 
What folly! You fool, you!” It is the Carolina wren, a bird of all 
the year, yet never in the background because of summer’s tuneful 
host thronging the underbrush. This bird sings with a worthy pur- 
pose,—it wants all who hear it to share its happiness: a mere whim, 
this, of my own, perhaps, but one that I have always cherished. No 
other bird except the mocking-thrush has a wider range of notes, but 
the bird’s individuality is recognized in them all. Many an utter- 
ance, I am sure, is attributed to other birds that is the song of this 
wren. 

In many a tangled, impenetrable thicket, upland or lowland, it 
matters not, we are likely to meet with the beautiful cardinal gross- 
beak: bright red, crested, and with a trace of black on the face 
sufficient to show off the manifold attractions of this jaunty bird. 
Highstrung, bold, and inquisitive, the cardinal is never long in the 
background, and his fine vocal powers command attention always. 
Whether it is the clear whistling of “whoit! whott! whoit!” or the 
more pretentious “ch’ip—a—-ree!”’ or some one of many modifica- 
tions, it matters not, all are musical in the best sense of the term, 
though not a note is technically correct. 

In the same thicket we may find the wood-thrush, and if we do 
we will have a change of conditions that is absolute. Not a bird that 
has been mentioned but sings of the present moment and the pass- 
ing joy; not so the thrush. Its song is one of retrospection, a recall- 
ing of the greater joy of other days rather than of content with what 
now is: not melancholy, yet nearer that than a song of thankfulness 
for mate and nest and young. Flute-like, free from all dross of harsh- 
ness, mellow as the fruit the summer’s sun has ripened, a magically 
melodie song is the weird, uplifting hymn of the thrush at. close of 
day. 

As well attempt to describe the varying cadences of an eolian 
harp as the song of a wood-thrush. Let it suffice to say the effort 
proper is usually preceded by a “chuck, chuck,” like the taps of a 
band-master’s baton, followed by an exquisite rendition of “te’e—o— 
ree ree 00o—oo0,;”’ but there are endless variations, and I think no two 
thrushes have precisely the same song. This bird sings at other times 
as well. It salutes the dawn with “music sweet as love,” and in the 
shady nooks at noon-tide rivals the rippling glee of the ever-flowing 
brooks. 

Wandering from the thicket. to the stately grove or deep, dark 
woods, if any are in reach, we face a new and less thrilling order of 
bird-song. Here we are sure to see a little gray-green bird, light on 
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the wing as drifting thistledown, that has, I think, but the one 
thought, that of catching insects; and after swallowing each victim 
it squeaks its satisfaction by uttering two words or syllables, “ch’e- 
bec.” This is our smallest flycatcher. Its habit of darting from a 
twig and returning to it with its prey enables us to distinguish it and 
another of its family, the Acadian flycatcher, also the larger wood 
pee-wee, which looks almost, black and is not so restless. 

In the same woods, usually among the tree-tops, but making con- 
tinual visits closer to the ground, are three insect-hunters that resem- 
ble each other in color and habit, but differ widely in their songs, and 
so are more readily distinguished by what, they say than by what they 
do. They are the red-eyed, warbling, and white-eyed vireos. They 
are olive-colored birds of small size, with yellowish breasts, and are 
extraordinarily restless, forever searching for insects that are hidden, 
except to them, on the leaves and twigs of trees. 

The red-eyed vireo has been called the “ Preacher,” and is held to 
sing hopefully, “Hear me! Do you believe it?” The warbling vireo, 
on the other hand, sings in a more querulous strain, as if the bird 
long since despaired of converting you. The white-eyed vireo is an 
eminently worldly bird, and sings with wren-like energy, “Take it 
e’asy, e’asy !” 

In the woods, too, but, as is true of all birds, not only there, the 
rambler will often catch a tantalizing glimpse of a scarlet tanager 
that does not “glow like a star,” but suggests rather a firebrand. 
The bird’s body only is red, the wings and tail dull black. If only 
seen for the moment, the loss is not much. Its color is the bird’s sole 
attraction, the song being a failure, and the bird seems to know it 
‘and so does not persist in singing; from which fact many a man 
might derive a useful hint. But splendid coloring and a superb voice 
are associated in the rose-breasted grossbeak. The bird is black, 
white, and rose-pink, and for me has a far more animated and in- 
spiring song than any other minstrel of the woods or fields. The 
notes have a slight resemblance to the chatter of the tiresome robin, 
but differ from it as the performance of a skilled musician excels the 
feeble attempt of a novice. The grossbeak’s song is the spiritualiza- 
tion of cheerfulness. 

Never hesitate to leave a tract. of ‘woodland and take to a swamp 
if you are in earnest in your search for birds, and never associate 
“dismal” with a swamp. It is a rank libel on nature’s handiwork. 
The addition of water to a woodland tract is never a blemish, and 
quicksands, fathomless mud, and impenetrable thickets are not, dan- 
gerous in anv way if vou proceed with reasonable caution. Man gets 
what good he can from all that the earth possesses, but nature pro- 
vides nothing solely for man’s benefit or pleasure. We must search 
the world to learn what is in it, and unless we go occasionally to a bit 
of swampy ground we are likely to miss some birds’ songs that are 
worth hearing. It! here that the pipilo, a big, black, brown, and 
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white finch, cheerily chirps “ che-w’ink, che-w’ink,” or perching for 
a moment on a shrub or tree, charmingly warbles, “ech’ee do, de 
de de.” 

And it is here, too, that a beautiful yellow and drab bird, with 
jet-black cheeks, the Maryland yellow-throat, will entertain you by 
the hour with a song that drives all care away,—“ witchery, witchery, 
witch!” 

And while you listen, day-dreaming in a most delightful way, 
you may be startied at any time by strange sounds the very opposite 
of melody,—groans, it may be, of some animal in pain, and you look 
everywhere, but in vain, for the distressed creature. The sounds 
appear now to come from the ground at your feet and then from 
directly above you, and again from the right or left, from in front 
or behind you, alternately; and very soon you are utterly bewildered. 
Then follow notes that are unmistakably those of a bird, and by dint 
of patient peering in all directions you will see at last an olive-backed, 
yellow-breasted bird, and the problem is solved: it is the chat, the 
most accomplished ventriloquist among our birds. 

A word in conclusion. It is a'ways our own fault if we have not 
birds in abundance ever about us; and he is the best citizen who does 


the most to protect them from their worst enemy, thoughtless man. 
Charles C. Abbott. 
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I 


Y WILL think of the path past the meadow lot; 
I will hear what the wind shall say; 
I will think of the ferns and lichens fine, 
Of the crag with its rough-scarred gray; 
I will think of the white wild rose I found, 
Of the sky, with its cloud-swept blue; 
Of the glow of the last red columbine— 
But I will not think of you! 


I. 


But I heard your step on the crackling path, 
And your voice in the wind’s quick sigh; 

And I felt your strength in the rugged crag, 
And your touch in the fern close by; 

And I found your kiss in the warm wild rose, 
And your glance in the storm-swept blue; 

And the columbine seemed your glowing heart— 


So I only thought of you! 
Margaret Gilman George. 
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M UCH has been written about John Greenleaf Whittier by compe- 

tent or incompetent pens, and, boy and man, I have read a large 
share of it, but not greatly to my edification, for I have long doubted 
the value of contemporary opinion. We are all too deeply interested 
in the movements of our own time to judge them coolly and criti- 
cally, partly because our sympathies with them or our antipathies to 
them are rather temperamental than intellectual, and partly because 
they are rather tentative than determinative. The fortunes of a 
battle are seldom perceived by the soldiers who are engaged in it,— 
never, indeed, while they are surrounded by its sulphurous vapors; 
besides, it is full as much upon battles lost as upon battles won that 
the close of a campaign depends. Before we can understand a writer, 
particularly a poet, we must know something of his ancestry and life, 
and before we can measure him correctly we must understand the 
period in which he lived. Every poet reveals his heredity and reflects 
his period, and of all American poets Whittier most. 

He was born on the seventeenth day of the twelfth month of the 
seventh year of the century, in the town of Haverhill, Massachusetts. 
His parents wete members of the Society of Friends, and he was 
nurtured in their peaceful tenets and simple ways, which sufficed 
him all his life. They were poor, as were most of the country-folk 
of New England, from whose sterile acres only the ceaseless labor of 
strong hands could wring a scanty subsistence. They :worked early 
and late, summer and winter, bartering the surplus products of their 
farms for what they needed in the shape of West India goods, for 
money was scarce, and when once laid hold of was hoarded. Plain 
living was imposed upon them, and high thinking was infrequent. 
They felt more than they thought, the res angusta domi were so 
imperative, and when they thought it was in theological and political 
directions, for they were sturdy theologians and ardent politicians. 
They were not uneducated,—the people of New England were never 
that,—but their education, which was procured with difficulty, was 
of the scantiest and simplest. There was a Bible in every house, the 
blank leaves of which were inscribed with the wedding-day of the 
parents and the dates of the birth and death of their children. 
Hymn-books were not so common nor so necessary, for the precentor 
still held his own in the meeting-house, where he gave out in couplets 
the hymn which the choir was to sing. All who could afford sub- 
scribed to the journals of the time,—Gazettes in which rural states- 
men fulminated over Roman signatures, Recorders which chronicled 
the little happenings of their neighborhood, Intelligencers which be- 
lied their name, and other primitive sheets designed for the bucolic 
mind. Only the well-to-do possessed books, and those but few and 
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not of an entertaining kind,—Blair’s “Sermons,” Hervey’s “ Medi- 
tations,” Baxter’s “Saint’s Rest,” possibly the “Rambler” of Dr. 
Johnson and the poetical works of Pope. American literature there 
was none, though of American writers there had been many,— 
Trumbull, for example, who published his * McFingal” about thirty 
years before Whittier was born; Dwight, who set forth his “Con- 
quest of Canaan” a year or two later; and Barlow, whose “Colum- 
biad” appeared in the year of Whittier’s birth. If these poetic pon- 
derosities were read, it was by the literati of cities like Boston, New 
Haven, and New York, not by the farmers of little towns like Haver- 
hill, certainly not by the Whittiers, poor, unlearned, incurious folk, 
who, content. with the Bible and a writer or two of their own faith, 
neglected the letter of knowledge for the Spirit which was within 
them. American literature was not, but its possibilities were, 1mma- 
nent, for the men who were to create it, had appeared when Whittier 
first saw the light, Irving being twenty-four, Pierpont twenty-two, 
Dana twenty, Vooper eighteen, Bryant thirteen, Hawthorne three 
years, and Longfellow about ten months, the elder of Whittier. 

There was nothing poetical in the life of an American farmer’s 
boy like Whittier, whatever there may have been in the life of the 
English farmer’s boy of whom Bloomfield sings. Treated with more 
kindness and consideration than his little English cousin, he was 
expected to do the chores that were assigned to him, whether they 
consisted of the easy one of driving the cows to and from the pasture, 
or the more lakorious one of raking and stacking the hay and stowing 
it away in the barn; he was expected to be useful on and about the 
farm. When his day’s work was done he could read, if he cared to 
and if books were procurable, and in winter he went. to the district 
school, where he was instructed in spelling and reading, in writing 
and arithmetic, in geography and grammar, in composition and decla- 
mation,—in whatever, in short, was supposed a century ago to con- 
stitute an education. Whittier supplemented the teaching of the 
district school by a year of academy life, the cost of which he earned 
by shoemaking, an industry which was pursued by the sons of New 
England farmers until within a comparatively recent period. He 
was not a lettered man in the sense that Longfellow was, and Haw- 
thorne, and Bryant, but a man of the people. 

What it is in the head or heart or both which makes a man a 
poet isa mystery. I have known and observed poets all my life, and 
my favorite reading has always been the lives of poets, but the more ~ 
I read about them and the more I observed them the less I under- 
stood them, though I have often thought I understood them as well 
as they understood themselves. The most that we know is that they 
possess a gift which is denied to their fellows. It seems to have been 
created with some, with others to have been evolved by circum- 
stances; but, speaking generally if not critically, I should say that 
poets were both born and made. To know what poetry they read in 
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their impressionable years is, if not. to account for their poetry, to 
account at least for its early manifestations, which are always 
bookish. We know what the young Milton read, and Pope and Burns 
and Keats, for we find their reading reflected in their verse. What 
the young Whittier read I know not, but, whatever it was, it could 
not have been much. We know only that he read Burns and a for- 
gotten Scottish poet, Robert Dinsmore, who used to contribute to 
the Haverhill Gazette. Dinsmore wrote in his native dialect, and, 
following in his path or in the harder track of Burns, Whittier wrote 
in the same. It was not a felicitous beginning for an American poet, 
but it might have been worse, for he might have begun by imitating 
Pope, as Bryant did in his “Embargo,” or by imitating Bryant, as 
Longfellow did in his “Sunrise on the Hills.” 

The intellectual life of Whittier up to his thirty-third year was 
not calculated to develop his chief powers, nor to mature the lesser 
ones which it did develop. It was spent in tasks which others might 
have performed as well as he, if not better, and of which the result 
was necessarily ephemeral. Whether they were undertaken for the 
purpose of earning his livelihood by other means than farming, or 
from a sense of duty towards his countrymen, I know not, but: prob- 
ably for both reasons, for his family was poor and his conscience keen. 
They were not of a kind for which he was fitted by his education, 
which was scanty and rustic, and to have stood up and not broken 
down under them was creditable to his sense and his talent. That, he 
did this, and more than this, is certain, since journalism is the one 
thing of all others here in which failure is not condoned. We for- 
give indifferent books, but not indifferent newspapers. , 

Whittier’s first, appearance in print was in the Poet’s Corner of 
the Haverhill Gazette, whence his contributions will probably be 
exhumed by his biographers. His second appearance was in the 
columns of the Newburyport Free Press, which was edited by Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison. The character of this paper may be in- 
ferred from its title and from the personality of Mr. Garrison, who 
was nothing if not independent and aggressive. That there was 
political as well as poetical promise in Whittier’s writings in the Free 
Press there can be no doubt, nor that the attention which this journal 
attracted led to his departure to and sojourn in Boston, where he 
edited the American Manufacturer, a sheet devoted, of course, to 
that much befogged economic question wherein all Americans have 
been and are supposed to be profoundly interested,—the tariff. His 
next venture in journalism was as editor of the Haverhill Gazette, 
and then of the New England Weekly Review. Of the two positions 
the latter was the more important, since it called him to Hartford, 
where the Review was published and where he enlarged the circle of 
his friends. His work in Hartford was more purely literary than it 
had been in Haverhill and Boston, its first-fruits being “Legends of 
New England in Prose and Verse” and a memoir of the poet Brainard 
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(who had died about four years before) prefixed to the second edition 
of his poetical effusions. From Hartford Whittier returned to Haver. 
Lill, where he remained until his thirtieth year, working in his private 
capacity as a farmer on the old homestead, and in his public capacity 
as a writer in anti-slavery journals, as secretary to the Anti-Slavery 
Society, and as a member of the State Legislature. From Haverhill 
he removed to Philadelphia, where he edited the Pennsylvania Free- 
man, a paper so offensive to the mob of that city that they sacked 
and burned the building in which it was published. This proceeding 
relegated the editor to Haverhill. 

No American poet of note with whose life I am acquainted ever 
owed so little to circumstances or was ever so hampered by heredity 
as Whittier. By circumstances I mean the conditions of life in 
which he was born, the enforced restrictions of his boyhood and 
youth, and the laborious task-work of his young manhood; by 
heredity I mean whatever we may suppose he derived from his 
Quaker ancestors-and their way of thinking and acting. He was un- 
lettered when compared with Bryant, Longfellow, and Lowell, whose 
early associations were bookish and who were college-bred. He in- 
herited probity and sincerity, conviction and earnestness, but with 
these sterling qualities, which were the fibre of his character, he 
inherited also what seems to me a certain narrowness of view and an 
intensity of feeling which if not unreasonable was sometimes in- 
temperate and violent. A poet should be dowered with “the hate of 
hate, the scorn of scorn,” but he should also be dowered with the 
love of love. Living when and where he did, he could not escape his 
moral environment, and, being what he was, he could not help the 
emotion which it created nor the indignation which it stimulated. 
It was in his blood to hate oppression, and that the white race in 
America oppressed the black race was a blot upon the white race the 
removal of which cost hundreds of thousands of brave men and mil- 
lions upon millions of hard-earned money. I do not blame Whittier 
for being an Abolitionist, for it was a dangerous honor to be one when 
he was, but I wish he had written less Abolition verse. It may have 
encouraged his brother Abolitionists, if they needed encouragement, 
—which was hardly the case, I think, since fanaticism thrives when 
persecuted and the blood of martyrs is the seed of the church,—and 
it may have made more Abolitionists, but all the same it was not 
poetry.* 

Taking up the Household Edition of Whittier, I turn to “ Voices 
of Freedom,” of which there are forty. They were written between 
1833 and 1848, and they represent only a portion of his work in this 
direction, which was continued at intervals down to the close, and 
possibly beyond the close, of our great civil war. They are not 
pleasant reading, the themes which they celebrate being of a melan- 





* This is Mr. Stoddard’s opinion, from which many readers will dissent.—Ep. 
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choly character, as may be imagined from some of their titles: “The 
Slave-Ships,”’ “Our Countrymen in Chains,” “The Hunters of Men,” 
“ The Christian Slave,” “The Farewell of a Virginia Slave Mother,” 
“The Branded Hand,” “The Slaves of Martinique,” with variations 
in the shape of lines on a Message of a Governor of Pennsylvania, 
for the Anti-Slavery Society in New York, on the Third Anniversary 
of British Emancipation, and tributes in honor of Mr. Garrison and 
Mr. Thomas Shipley. The feeling in these pieces was potent enough 
to give them a vogue in the anti-slavery journals to which they were 
contributed and other journals in which they were copied, all of 
which last, it need scarcely be said, were north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. There was an undeniable spirit and vigor in them, a vehemence 
of expression and a profusion of rhetoric, which, restrained, would 
have made them more effective. They read as if they were impro- 
vised, many are too long, and all need revision. I speak from a 
critical, not a political, point of view, for with Whittier’s politics, 
which were less mental than temperamental, I am not, concerned. 
They were the man—at the time. 

The literary condition of the American people was neither active 
nor promising in the early decades of this century, nor was it im- 
proved by the treatment to which it was subjected by English critics, 
who assumed that all books not written in their own right little, tight 
little island were necessarily provincial. “Who reads an American 
book?” they asked, and there was no answer until Irving and Cooper 
forced one from their unwilling lips. We took them more seriously 
than they deserved, and, resenting their disparagement, resolved to 
have a literature of our own. It was necessary that we, should have 
one, and certain patriotic gentlemen among us who professed to be 
critics cudgelled their brains to discover what it should be. It must 
differ as much from English literature as our great New World dif- 
fered from little old England, as much as our vigorous republican 
institutions differed from effete monarchical customs, as much, in a 
word, as two literatures written in the same language, by people of 
the same blood, could differ from one another. Our writers heark- 
ened to our critics,—at any rate, some of them did,—and sought to 
create this American Literature. Cooper discovered one element, of 
it in our Revolutionary struggles, and was thought by some to have 
discovered another in the noble savage. There was a glamour about 
the Indians which captured our versifiers, who devoted themselves 
to the manufacture of spies, Yamoydens, Powhatans, Frontenacs,— 
a fruitless industry, which received its quietus when Longfellow pub- 
lished “The Song of Hiawatha.” ‘Whittier was afflicted with this 
aboriginal contagion at twenty-eight, when he wrote “Mogg Me- 
gone,” and thirteen years later, when he wrote “Te Bridal of Pen- 
nacook.” These compositions abounded in vivid descriptions of 
forest scenery and the stock properties of Indian life, but they were 
not remarkable, for considered as stories they were not worth the 
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telling, and considered as poems they were not poetical. The reading 
which led to them was valuable, however, in that it was in historical 
directions, and if Whittier missed his way therein when he struck 
the Indian trail, he found it when he ventured into the by-ways of 
colonial tradition, as in “ Cassandra Southwick,” “The Exiles,” and 
other of his early ballads. In balladry he discovered the clue of his 
genius, but, not seeing whither it would lead him, he suffered it to 
slip from his fingers and went on without it, following whatever 
ignis fatuus crossed his path. What most. strongly attracted him to 
our colonial period were the darker features of the Puritan character, 
its narrowness of vision and its fierce intolerance, the cruelty that 
persecuted men of his faith for their peaceable ways, the fanaticism 
that hanged women and children of its own faith for being witches. 
This was an important element in American life, which demanded 
recognition in American literature, and which obtained it in the 
ballads of Whittier as surely as its strangely supernatural element ob- 
tained recognition in the tales of Hawthorne. 

Reading the verse of Whittier in the order in which it was writ- 
ten, as nearly as we can arrive at it in the collected editions, we detect, 
as the years go on, more romantic and tender qualities than we noted 
at first, a wider range of sympathy, and a greater maturity of thought, 
more precision and choice of expression, sweeter and more varied 
melody, and throughout and above all the nameless something which 
we feel to be Poetry.. We hear everywhere the still, sad music of 
humanity. His best note is in balladry, which, beginning with lyrics 
of a personal nature, as in “St. John,” “The Familist’s Hymn,” 
“The New Wife and the Old,” and “The Knight of St. John,” at 
last attains national significance in “Songs of Labor.” 

The origin of the species of verse to which these poems belong 
was Schiller’s “Song of the Bell,” the intention of which, or one of 
its intentions, is to cast a poetic halo over a handicraft through the 
human associations connected therewith. How far he has succeeded 
in this venture I know not, but, judging from such translations as 
I have seen, it strikes me as being inferior to Longfellow’s “ Building 
of the Ship,” published, I believe, in the same year as “Songs of 
Labor.”” These, missing the unity of impression that attaches to a 
single employment, attain the variety that attaches to seven different 
employments, whereof four or five, if not peculiar to, are distinctive 
of, American life. An English poet or a German poet might have 
celebrated shipbuilding and shoemaking as they are practised in their 
respective countries, but, only an American poet could fitly celebrate 
drovers, fishermen, lumbermen, and huskers, and that poet was found 
in Whittier, who in these “Songs” of his, so spirited, so picturesque, 
so natural, and so native, honored his countrymen by becoming their 
Laureate of Labor. The life which he depicts is not of a kind that 
would seem to admit of poetical treatment, it is so simple, so com- 
mon, so rustic, so material, expending, as it does, all its force in the 
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production of daily necessities, but that it does admit of poetical 
treatment was perceived by Whittier, who from his boyhood had 
been familiar with it, and who understood it better than a more let- 
tered and imaginative poet might have done. Of the people, as Lin- 
coln was, he saw as the people did, and felt as the poet did, though 
more keenly than most of them. This keenness of feeling on his part 
turned the current of his thought. into the channel of politics, which 
always a strong is seldom a permanent one, and prevented it from 
flowing calmly and beneficently elsewhere. It was beguiled at inter- 
vals into the rich field of colonial tradition, to which he might have 
shown a clearer title than any poet of his time, but when he followed 
it thither it was not for long. His submission to his feelings was 
greater than his submission to his gifts, of which he caught a glimpse 
in some of his early ballads, which he discovered in “Songs of 
Labor,” and of which he had full possession when he wrote “The 
Barefoot Boy,” “Maud Muller,” “Telling the Bees,” and “Snow- 
Bound.” 

These poems, to which should be added “Skipper Iveson’s Ride,” 
“Barbara Frietchie,”’ and a few others of the same class, are to me 
more purely and distinctively American than anything else that 
Whittier has written; and I wish he could have persuaded himself to 
write more like them. They reflect, they depict, they embody, the 
individuality of the people, their lives, their customs, their ways 
of thinking; and centuries hence, when these shall have changed, as 
no doubt they will through the introduction of strains of other blood 
than our own, students of social history as well as students of national 
poetry will read them as they now read the songs of Rurns and the 
poems of Chaucer. 

The ethic element in much of Whittier’s verse never at any time 
impressed me, except with profound respect for his manly and up- 
right nature and the sincerity of his moral convictions. Personally I 
prefer objective creation to subjective meditation in poetry, and con- 
sequently I find less to admire in the latter manifestation of his 
genius than do most of his countrymen, to whom he is the noblest of 
lay-preachers. 

T never saw Whittier but once, and then it was not on a favorable 
oceasion, though it was devised to show him honor. It was at a great 
breakfast at the Hotel Brunswick in Boston, and the day set apart 
for it was his seventieth birthday. As I had attended the celebration 
of Bryant’s seventieth birthday at. the Century Club thirteen years 
before, I made a pilgrimage to Boston and witnessed the celebration 
of this second septuagenarian birthday. Evervbody who had the 
least claim to be considered a man of letters, and many who had no 
claims at all, were present, poets, novelists, historians, biographers, 
essayists, critics, journalists,— 


Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, little dogs and all. 
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There were more than a hundred of them; and, what, with their 
irregular arrivals, the introductions in the anterooms, the greeting 
of old friends, the chat of new acquaintances, and the ‘necessary wait- 
ing for somebody or something, they were all hungry when, at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, they sat down to breakfast. What the im- 
aginative reporters called the splendid banquet-hall was at once a 
voracious and lively scene, the feast, as they declared, being worthy 
of Apicius, while the wit that set the table on a roar was worthy of 
Horace—or Holmes. The magnates sat apart by themselves, at the 
head of the horse-shoe which the tables were supposed to represent,— 
Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, Howells, and Houghton; 
the lesser lights twinkled farther down: they swallowed the oysters, 
gulped down the soup, devoured the roasts, played with the patés, 
toyed with the chops, and sipped the white wine and the red. When 
their first fierce thirst was somewhat satisfied, they drank to each 
other across the tables and lighted cigarettes. By and by they were 
rapped to order, the regulated toasts were proposed, and were fol- 
lowed by the regulated responses, the prepared impromptus which no 
one ever fully commits to memory. <A great many speeches were 
made, and a great deal was said about American Literature, mostly 
by young persons who had yet. to learn what it was. They enjoyed 
the sound of their own voices and were applauded, as politeness re- 
quired. They began to separate at midnight, and I went over to 
where Whittier sat. I had a tolerable sonnet in my pocket, but I 


felt it was not the time nor the place to read it, for he was tired, I 
was tired, all were tired; so I merely shook his hand once more. 


Then, quitting the white wine and the red, 
I said “ Good-Night,” and stole to bed. 


I corresponded with Whittier when I had anything that I wished 
to say, but not as often as I might have done, for I remembered the 
difference in our ages, and, besides, was always averse from personal 
communications, for, call me what they may, neither my friends nor 
my foes can call me a man of letters. I must have written to Whit- 
tier, however, oftener than I remember, for I find a note of his, in 
reply to some opinion of mine, probably about his memorial poems 
on Charles Sumner, which I greatly admired: 

AMESBURY, 
6 Mo. 13, 1870. 


DEAR F Rp. 

Thanks for thy kind words about my poem, I wish I could feel satisfied with 
it. Reading it over in print now, I see its faults, though I am not sure that I 
could correct them. If, however, such critics and authors as Stedman and thy- 
self do not regard it as a failure, I am somewhat reassured. 

I remember thy own fine poems of this kind—Thackeray particularly. All 
are good. I shall be happy to see thee if thy feet ever lead in this direction. 

Very truly thy frd. 
Joun. G. WHITTIER. 


Some twelve years later than this, when Longfellow died, full of 
years and honors, I undertook to prepare a medley in prose and verse 
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wherein his life and work should be estimated, however imperfectly, 
and when it was finished I asked Whittier to allow me to dedicate it 
to him. Here is his reply: 
DANVERS, MAss., 
6 Mo. 1, 1882. 
My DEAR FRD STODDARD :— 

I have just reached here from Amesbury, and find thy proofs awaiting me. 
I have looked over them with great satisfaction, though I sometimes take excep- 
tions to thy critical estimate of some of dear Longfellow’s poems, which may not 
be equal to others, but which J like too well to find any fault with. But as a 
whole thy book is a noble tribute, and I like especially its opening pages, the 
description of young Longfellow and his surroundings. I am very glad to have 
my name associated with it in thy dedication, and thank thee for the kindly way 
in which I am mentioned in the book. 

I have just got my friend Underwood’s book, but have not had time to read 
it. It is elegantly got up, and will, I doubt not, be found interesting, for he had 
great opportunities as the first editor of the At. Monthly, and as a resident for 
some years in Cambridge. 

I presume the family of L. will have a larger and fuller biography sooner or 
later. 


T am ever and truly thy friend. 
Joun. G. WHITTIER. 


R. H. Stoddard. 
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SANG the praise of Death, 
And boldly bade him come. 
He came. I caught my breath, 
In sudden anguish dumb. 


“The grave is good,” he cried; 
“Therein is perfect rest; 
Quiet, and not too wide, 
Surely the grave is best.” 


Words I myself had sung 
He echoed in ghastly jest; 

Mad words from mad heart wrung,— 
“Surely the grave is best.” 


* % * * 


T knew that, I had lied; 
I spurned Death where he stood. 
“None praise thee who have died; 


Life, Life alone, is good! ” 
Geraldine Meyrick. 
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HE ordinary person eats a few more than a thousand meals 

during a year, and if living to the age of forty years consumes 

not less than forty tons of solid and liquid aliment. This great 

amount of nourishment serves the twofold purpose of maintaining 

the warmth of the body and of repairing the waste of tissue caused 
by exercise. 

Many of the lower forms of living beings absorb their food di- 
rectly from the surrounding world without first subjecting it to any 
particular changes. Plants absorb gases from the atmosphere, and 
thus build up their parts. These gases, previous to absorption, 
undergo no treatment by digestive fluids secreted by the plant. Man 
resembles the plant, inasmuch as important articles of nutrition are 
received directly from the inorganic world, but certain physical and 
chemical changes affect the food before it is fitted for absorption. 

There is no doubt that the whole constitution of the body may 
be changed by diet alone. By it the fluids may be thinned or con- 
densed, rendered mild or acrid, coagulated or diluted to almost any 
degree. Even brief attention to these things shows how directly 
health depends upon a proper regimen. It is not an easy matter to 
ascertain the exact amount of food proper for every age and consti- 
tution, for it was never intended that mankind should measure and 
weigh their food. We are taught by nature when we have enough, 
but the quality of the food we use merits especial consideration. 

To wander through a great city’s market-place in company with 
a man skilled in the chemistry of foods is a means of acquiring much 
interesting and valuable information concerning what we eat. 

Few in all that crowd of eager buyers who throng every nook 
and alley-way stop to think that steak of a light red color and having 
white fat is the tenderest and juiciest. The flesh of a bullock about 
the age of four years furnishes the best and strongest nourishment, 
and is peculiarly well adapted for the use of those persons who labor 
or take much exercise. It will often lie easy on the stomach that 
ean digest no other kind of food. Veal not younger than four 
months is considered a proper food for persons recovering from an 
indisposition, and may even be given to fever patients in a very weak 
state, but it affords less nourishment than the flesh of the older ani- 
mal; it is easy of digestion, vet of all meats is least suitable for 
removing acidity of the stomach. 

Mutton from the age of four to six years and fed on dry pasture 
is an excellent meat. It is less firm than beef and not so tender as 
veal. The lean part is nourishing and conducive to health, but the 
fat is hard of digestion. Lamb, like veal, is not so strong a food as 

Vot. LXITI.—52 
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the flesh of the more mature animal, but it is light and suitable for 
delicate stomachs. Hot-house lamb, though much esteemed by 
many, is possessed of the bad qualities common to the flesh of all 
animals raised in an unnatural way. 

Pork affords rich and substantial nourishment, and it is whole- 
some when the animal is properly fed and enjoys pure air and ex- 
ercise. The flesh of swine reared in towns is both unwholesome and 
hard of digestion. When salted and smoked, the fibres of pork be- 
come rigid, the fat is likely to become rancid, and the entire meat is 
hard of digestion and more suitable for a relish than for diet. Pork 
should be particularly avoided by persons liable to cutaneous dis- 
eases. 

The flesh of wild game, like the deer, bear, hare, and squirrel, is 
of a nourishing quality, but is attended by one inconvenience, which 
is that though much disposed to putrescence, it must be kept for a 
little time before it becomes tender. 

Under the watchful eye of the food inspector, whose office is one 
of great responsibility in any city where good administration of gov- 
ernment obtains, meats are not likely to reach the retailer’s stall in 
other than a wholesome state; but the system of stall-feeding prac- 
tised in the large stock-yards of the country, where thousands of 
animals are confined in contracted quarters, is a menace to the in- 
herent wholesomeness of flesh foods. Casting this objection aside, 
the flesh of animals slaughtered in the elaborately equipped abattoirs 
is usually in better condition than that of those killed by the country 
butcher. In the latter case the animal is sometimes overheated from 
running or excitement at the time of killing and is feverish; the 
cellular membranes are full of blood, which remains in the meat, to 
its injury; the animal salts are increased, and in consequence gross 
humors are often occasioned in persons who eat the flesh. An un- 
clean custom of filling the cellular membranes with air is pursued 
by some butchers that the flesh may appear rich and juicy which not 
only spoils the meat and renders it unfit for keeping, but is unsani- 
tary. 
Milk is deserving of more strict attention as to purity than any 
other article of food, for it enters so largely into the regimen of 
children and invalids that if tainted with disease or absorbed poisons 
it is capable of causing widespread distress. It is generally sup- 
nosed that the purity of milk may be judged by its specific gravity. 
This is true only to a limited extent, and food inspectors use various 
ways, more or less complicated, of determining whether milk is adul- 
terated. The most common frauds practised by those who dispense 
milk to city customers are the sale of skimmed milk for the whole 
article, the addition of water to either whole or skimmed milk, the 
addition of sodium acid carbonate to hinder or prevent the coagula- 
tion of milk, and the addition of starch, flour, chalk, or similar sub- 
stances to increase the specific gravity of diluted milk. The best 
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milk is that taken from a cow three or four years old about two 
months after becoming fresh. Milk coagulates in all stomachs be- 
cause of an acid set free after digestion, but the caseous or cheesy 
part is dissolved later by the digestive juices and rendered fit for the 
purpose of nutrition. 

Some persons inveigh against the use of butter, even when pure, 
as pernicious. They might with equal reason condemn the vegetable 
oils, which form a considerable part of the diet in southern climates 
and seem intended by nature for a beneficent purpose. Butter, like 
every other oily substance, doubtless has a relaxing tendency, and 
if long retained in the stomach is liable to become rancid. Eaten in 
moderation it will not prove hurtful in any great degree. The worst 
consequence produced by it is the obstruction in the flow of saliva 
it causes during mastication. It is suggested that this may be over- 
come by eating dry bread at the beginning of each meal until suffi- 
cient saliva has been carried into the stomach for proper digestion. 

Cheese also is reprobated by many as extremely unwholesome. 
Tt is not a delicate food, and when eaten in quantity may load the 
stomach uncomfortably. Toasted cheese is agreeable to most palates, 
but the cheese is rendered more indigestible by toasting. Epicurean 
taste has determined that cheese subjected to that process must be 
decidedly ancient. It is related of Charles Lamb, the great wit, that 
he visited a cheesemonger for the purpose of buying some fine ripe 
Stilton cheese for toasting. When the article was placed on the 
seales Mr. Lamb’s attention was forcibly arrested by the lively gam- 
bols of a number of little creatures which came to the surface of the 
cheese. “Now, Mr. Lamb.” said the cheesemonger, “shall I have 
the pleasure of sending this home for you?” “No, th-th-thank you,” 
said Charles. “If vou will give me a piece of tw-twine, I c-c-could 
perhaps 1-]-l-lead it home.” 

The flesh of birds differs in quality according to the food on 
which they live. Such as feed upon grain and berries afford in 
general good nourishment, if we except geese and ducks, whose flesh 
is hard of digestion. A young chicken is tender and delicate food, 
and extremelv well adapted for use when the digestive powers are 
weak. Of all tame fowls the capon is the most nutritious. Turkey 
and guinea-fowls afford substantial aliment, but are not as weleome 
to the stomach as to the palate. In all birds those parts are most 
firm which are most exercised: therefore the wings and in the larger 
birds the legs are commonlv the toughest. The flesh of wild birds 
in general. though more digestible. is less nourishing than that of 
quadruneds, being drver on account of the constant exercise which 
birds take. Those birds which subsist upon worms, insects, or fishes 
do not furnish wholesome food. 

Eggs are the last of the terrestrial animal foods TI will mention. 
They furnish a simple and wholesome aliment. Those of the turkey 
are superior in all the qualifications of food. The white of the egg 
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is dissolved in a warm temperature, but by much heat it is rendered 
tough and dry. The yolk is highly nourishing and contains much 
oil, though it has a strong tendency to putrefaction. On this ac- 
count, especially when not exactly fresh, eggs should be avoided by 
people with weak stomachs. Eggs require the free use of salt to 
stimulate the action of the stomach. 

From the sea come many varieties of fish. Some of these furnish 
food that is light and easy of digestion, though they afford less nour- 
ishment than vegetables or the flesh of quadrupeds, and of all the 
animal tribes are most disposed to putrefaction. Fresh salt-water 
fish are better food than the inhabitants of inland streams—whitings 
and flounders taking rank with the best. Salted fish, like salted 
meats of all kinds, lose digestibility. Acid sauces and pickles are 
usually served with fish, and fulfil an important function. Oysters 
are preferable as food when raw in point of both digestibility and 
nutriment. Heat dissipates their tender qualities as well as the salt 
water which promotes their digestion. They should be eaten of 
sparingly, no matter in what form, as should, also, clams, lobsters, 
and related denizens of the deep. 

At the head of the vegetable foods is bread. It is so common 
that any remarks about it may seem trite; but I may say that wheat 
bread is among the most nutritious of all the farinaceous kinds, espe- 
cially when the entire contents of the wheat-berry are embraced in 
the manufacture of flour. Bread is very properly eaten with flesh 
to correct the tendency of the latter to putrescence, and is most ex- 
pedient with such articles of food as contain much nourishment in 
small bulk. To render it easy of digestion, bread ‘should be well 
fermented, thoroughly baked, and not consumed before it is twenty- 
four hours old. Eaten hot with butter it produces flatulence, heart- 
burn, wakefulness, and kindred complaints. 

Bread made of rye is apt to sour on the stomach because of its 
disposition to acidity and fermentation, and it is not well adapted for 
the diet of those persons having a choleric temperament, or those 
afflicted with dyspeptic, hypochondriac, and hysterical symptoms. 
On the other hand, it is useful as a preventive or cure of scurvy, and 
is eaten in great quantities by European soldiers. Corn-bread, made 
from the meal of maize, appears to agree well with all persons who 
like it, and when the meal is mixed with wheat or rye flour or both 
the resulting bread is especially palatable and keeps moist a long 
time. Buckwheat flour is used for bread-making in some countries, 
though we know it best as the chief ingredient of the festive batter- 
cake which comes on our tables with sausage and maple syrup. It 
is likely to cause itchings and cutaneous eruptions if its use is long 
continued, and cannot be regarded as essentially wholesome. 

Oats and barley, when cleared of husks and properly prepared, 
are softening and wholesome. Oatmeal is becoming an almost uni- 
versal breakfast dish in this country, and is a food which prepares 
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the body for prolonged mental or physical strain. Contrary to the 
opinion of some, it is a strong food and rich in muscle-building ele- 
wents. It should be eaten slowly and with bread to insure the 
distribution of saliva among all its particles, otherwise it forms a 
mass in the stomach and is hard of digestion. Rice is likewise nu- 
tritious, and is the food of one-third of the human race. The notion 
that its use is injurious to the sight is a vulgar error, and its economic 
value argues for a wider use than now obtains. 

The value of potatoes as food depends upon the amount of starch 
they contain and the manner in which they are cooked. When 
roasted they are most fit to be eaten. Their starchy property varies 
with the season, unripe tubers containing scarcely two-thirds as much 
as those wholly matured. As an article of food potatoes are defi- 
cient in albuminoids and phosphates, and among the Irish peasantry, 
where they form a large portion of the diet, the custom of eating 
them with buttermilk or skimmed milk is founded upon correct 
principles, as the milk supplies the elements in which the potato is 
lacking. Tubers that are green from exposure to the sun, either 
while growing or afterwards, are acrid and unfit for food. Any 
acridity in the throat after eating them indicates the presence of an 
alkaline poison, solanine, and demands that such be rejected. 

No other root is eaten so universally as the potato, but a few not 
less known to the American cook have claims upon our attention. 
Among the more common we find turnips, carrots, and parsnips. 
These are all nutritious articles of food, but are not very digestible 
and are disposed to flatulence. Parboiling followed by baking is 
suggested as a means of making them both palatable and digestible. 

Parsley, onions, garlic, and shallots are of an aromatic and stimu- 
lating nature, which renders them valuable to assist digestion, dis- 
solve humors, and expel flatulency. They are considered best 
adapted for the use of persons having cold and phlegmatic consti- 
tutions. Celery is slightly aromatic, wholesome, and mildly seda- 
tive, though it is not especially easy of digestion. 

In taking up a short discussion of the fruits, apples very properly 
command first attention. They are not only wholesome, but have 
medicinal qualities which make them valuable to keep the family 
health good. In general they agree best with the stomach when 
eaten in a baked or roasted state, but the more spicy and tender 
varieties are quite fit to eat raw. Pears resemble sweet apples in their 
effects. They have more of the laxative quality, though they are 
acted upon less quickly by the juices of the stomach. Cherries are 
wholesome when agreeable, and are valuable in diseases of the putrid 
kind. Plums should be eaten only when quite ripe, being then 
nourishing and healthful. Peaches are not very nourishing, but 
are full of juice, which is a good corrective in bilious complaints. 
Apricots are richer than peaches and have much the same qualities. 
Gooseberries and currants resemble cherries in their food value. . 
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Strawberries are agreeable in every way, and no one need fear to 
eat them. 

Philosophers yet differ as to whether the tomato is a fruit or a 
vegetable. Suffice it to know that its dark red pulp is wholesome 
for all who enjoy it. It causes sore mouth with some persons and 
an annoying prickly sensation of the skin with others. Its acid is 
a recognized corrective when hearty dinners of rich viands are par- 
taken of. 

Cucumbers are cooling and agreeable to the palate in hot weather, 
but to prevent them from proving injurious they should be allowed 
to stand well salted till their greenish juice is pretty well extracted 
and then washed, when they may be eaten with impunity. 

No one can condemn or recommend tea or coffee in unqualified 
terms. The extent of their use in all cases depends upon tempera- 
ment and occupation. Mild solutions of tea tend to produce pleasant 
exhilaration and a temporary feeling of rest. This action is due to 
the effect of the theine and tannic acid which it contains. Con- 
tinued use of strong solutions of tea causes headache, indigestion, 
enfeebled action of the heart, and derangement of the nervous 
system. Coffee produces similar effects, which are due to the caffeine 
and essential oils which it contains. .No doubt most persons would 
have better health if both beverages were eschewed. 

A word about cooking. It is a process designed to render food 
fit for digestion, to develop its flavors and make it more inviting to 
the senses, and especially to destroy germs of disease. The more 
simple and plain the manner of cooking, the more fully are these 
ends attained. When foods are boiled together im a promiscuous 
manner, or fried so that grease is thoroughly mixed with them, or 
seasoned with much salt or spice, they are rendered less easy of diges- 
tion. Roasting and baking usually prove to be the best methods of 
cooking. The custom of flavoring food with alcoholic liquors of 
any kind is dangerous, as the taste for such drinks may be either 
aroused or created. 

Health, as determined by food, requires that the articles used 
shall be sound and fresh, that the food shall be suited to the season 
of the year, and that ease of digestion shall not be prevented by bad 
cooking. flesh food is usually quite easily digested and yields a 
ready supply of energy to the consumer, though it does not serve the 
purpose of great endurance as fully as do the grain foods. The 
modern tendency is to depart from a plain and simple diet and resort 
to various mixtures made palatable by artificial flavors. Such mixt- 
ures are often pernicious in their effects and give rise to grave dis- 


orders. 
Albert G. Evans. 
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HE railroad was to Cayote what the Civil War was to the South. 
It divided the history of the camp into two epochs—the ro- 
mantic and the prosaic. Before it stretched its rusty rails across the 
sandy plain Cayote was isolated. The camp was only one hundred 
and twenty miles from Phcenix, but those miles were dusty and 
wearisome, and a bouncing, swaying stage, although exceedingly 
picturesque, is not a thing of comfort. There be few things meaner 
than stage rides over a country where the scenery is a Beardsley 
poster of nature. The eye grows tired of the same bleak plains of 
shifting alkali; the ragged hills—barren but for a few grotesque 
tamaracks and gnarled cottonwoods—but serve to accentuate the 
ghastliness of the landscape, and the occasional patches of gray sage- 
brush drooping beneath their burden of white dust seem the whiten- 
ing bones of vegetation. 

Added to tne horrors of the stage-ride was the fact that Cayote 
did not encourage immigration. The inhabitants of that camp were 
an unholy crew of ruffians, and their methods of breaking in new- 
comers were novel and startling. Reports of the trials to which 
“tenderfeet”’ were subjected filtered slowly to the outer world, and 
these tales had a tendency to discourage ordinary mortals from in- 
vestigating Cayote. ‘lhe sheriff of the county made one ofticial visit 
to the camp and decreased its population slightly, but when he went 
away he was escorted to the edge of the camp by some twenty men 
of recognized hardness, who told him that Cayote was a good place 
to keep away from in the future. The sheriff was a wise man and 
the head of a family. He at once struck Cayote from his visiting- 
list. 

Right here is this to be said: A deal of opera-bouffe nonsense 
has been written about the romance of the West, and a number of 
picturesquely impossible characters have been enthroned in that 
mysterious region between the Rockies and the Pacific; but that 
nonsense has a tinge of truth. While men run stock on the range 
or wash the sands for gold there will be happenings; and while towns 
exist whose inhabitants are all men there will be recklessness of 
speech and action. This is as true now as it was thirty years ago. 
And Cayote had seventy-eight able-bodied men. The three women 
were not nice. They are deserving of notice only in that they en- 
abled the camp to complete the smashment of the decalogue. 

The arrival of the stage from Phcenix was distinctly an event. 
The once-a-week trip of that lumbering vehicle was the only means 
of communication with that other world which Cayote affected to 
despise, yet whose news it’ was more than anxious to hear, and the 
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stage-driver was the ofticial fount of information. ‘lhe freighters 
occasionally brought great tidings, but the freighters were not always 
reliable. ‘hey knew that Cayote expected tales from them, and 
that were there no events to be chronicled the camp would be dis- 
appointed greatly. ‘Lhe result was that the freighters had no dearth 
of news. One of them, named Johnson—playtully called “ Whis- 
pering” for the reason that his lightest. word could be heard tor a 
mile—was the most conscientious of narrators. He always had a 
startling tale to tell, even if he had to invent one. ‘Things went well 
for a time and he prospered, but the dramatic instinct was strong 
within him, and with each new tale he sought to cap the climax ot 
the last. ‘his brought him to grief. 

One evening he reported the death of the German emperor, and, 
seeing the effect on his hearers of this piece of news, he took heart 
of grace. Then followed a very St. Bartholomew of royalty. John- 
son promptly drowned the Queen of England, lynched the Czar of 
Russia, dynamited Humbert of Italy, and then, in default of more 
crowned heads to massacre, calmly slew the then President of the 
United States. Johnson bribed the stage-driver to corroborate this 
ghoulish lie, but the liberal application of whiskey loosened Jehu’s 
tongue and the truth oozed out. 

The mendacious freighter had prepared an elaborate argument 
tending to prove that the camp was under obligations to him as a 
purveyor of news, whether that news was accurate or not, and this 
thesis he intended to use on the boys in case they taxed him with 
misrepresenting the facts, but when he saw most of them coming 
with suspicious haste in the direction of his cabin he decided to post- 
pone the debate. “The boys,” he said confidentially to the heavy 
door, “air a leetle excited, an’ mebbe won’t be reasonable like. Yes,” 
he continued softly, as he watched the approaching crowd through 
a chink in the wall, “they look kinder nervous. Reckon I’ll jest 
skin out the back way.”’ He closed the heavy door and piled things 
against it. Then he took to the woods. What the boys said when 
they burst into the cabin was not pretty. 

A week later Johnson came back on the stage. He was seated 
beside the driver, and he was quivering from suppressed excitement. 
There was a general shuffling and shifting of feet at sight of him, 
and men hitched their six-shooters closer to hand. These things 
smelt of evil to Johnson. But as the stage drew up before the 
“Nugget” saloon—which was also the hotel—and the freighter 
sprang down to open the door, the onlookers forgot their lethal in- 
tentions and leaned closer for a first glimpse of the solitary passenger. 
A stout, middle-aged man in clerical garb clambered stiffly out of 
the stage and looked at the crowd silently. The crowd expressed its 
views in one unanimous oath. Then the returned prodigal stepped 
forward magnificently. 

“ Boys,” said he, and his voice brought out the faro-players from 
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the back room of the saloon, “this yere is Keverent McGrath, of 
’F risco.” 

The boys stared. 

“Well,” roared Johnson, “where’s yer manners?” 

That brought the scattered wits of the crowd together, and the 
men swung awkwardly forward to shake hands. ‘lhen, with that 
peculiarity of Cayote crowds for which no good reason can be given, 
it adjourned to the “Nugget.” The completion of every ceremony 
in Cayote was marked by an immediate movement of the participants 
in the direction of the solitary saloon. It was an old custom, and 
the boys were conservative. © 

As the boys were telling one another what they thought of the 
new arrival, Whispering Johnson entered in company with the priest, 
and the two marched straight to the bar. ‘The boys were suddenly 
_ quiet, and every man strained his eyes and ears for what was to 

follow. Then Johnson, sure that he was the observed and envied 
of all Cayote, said to the man behind the bar, “T’ll take whiskey. 
What’ll it be, Father?” 

There was a dead silence. Men stopped breathing and leaned 
forward to catch the answer. 

“Give me the same.” 

A small cheer from the crowd attested its pleasure at the reply, 
and when the priest turned and invited wholesale irrigation at his 
expense an enthusiastic chorus of “Same” shook the room. The 
newcomer met with Cayote’s approval,—so much so that the money 
- tendered to Yankee Jim, the barkeeper, was refused. 

“No, you don’t,” said that worthy shortly; “this is your treat, 
all right, but—well, it’s on me.” The priest divined the attempt 
at courtesy, and was pleased. Which shows that he was a man of 
rare comprehension. 

But when the first slock of pleased surprise wore away there 
was a decided undercurrent of dissatisfaction among the boys. They 
felt restricted without knowing why, and grumbled greatly thereat. 
The mere presence of Father McGrath was enough to stop the most 
voluble in his string of oaths, and on the one occasion that Dutch 
Joe with true Teutonic obstinacy continued his vitriolic objurga- 
tions, regardless of the priest’s nearness, “Poker” Jack Hopkins— 
the hardest swearer in Cayote—took it upon himself to make a sug- 
gestion to the irreverent German. The suggestion was backed 
up by a forty-four calibre man-killer. For a few days after this 
event Cayote was uneasy, and matters were discussed quietly, with 
the result that a delegation was chosen to wait upon Father McGrath 
and lay the camp’s views before him. 

“Tell him,” said Hank Judson, as the embassy started on its 
mission, “that this yere camp ain’t no prayer-meetin’—not by a 
colossil major’ty. Ef he kin put up with our style he’s welcome 
to stay yere, but we ain’t goin’ to hev Cayote turned into no Sunday- 
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school. Ef he lets things alone he kin hev th’ best we’ve got, an’ no 
questions ast.” 

The last clause was one of peculiar delicacy in Cayote. The 
surest proof of confidence that the camp could show to a man was 
to refrain from inquisition into his antecedents. A few of the boys 
had once been a credit to some Eastern community, but had fallen 
under the spell of rough and reckless life in mining camps, and 
gone to the dogs as only a man who has been decently reared can 
go; while others were the born scum of the gutter, and with a natural 
bent towards lawlessness had drifted westward to where the strong 
arm of the law was weak. Cayote kriew these things, and placed 
its own value on each man, with “no questions ast.” 

The committee appointed to confer with Father McGrath and 
expound to him the camp’s somewhat unusual ideas regarding the - 
threatened union of church and state lost no time in wordy delibera- 
tions, but immediately tramped noisily up-stairs to the priest’s room, 
and, not finding him therein, tramped noisily down to the bar-room. 
As the delegation entered, the leader stopped and whistled softly. 
Then he poked the nearest man violently in the ribs, and pointed at 
a small table near the door. The delegation was stumped. At the 
little table sat the man it had been instructed to discipline playing 
seven-up, and the two worst characters—one of whom was a woman 
—in Cayote were playing with him. Also he had the air of a man 
who had done such things before. The delegation looked foolish. 
All Cayote was there and saw that it looked foolish. ‘The delega- 
tion swore softly to itself, wished it was out of town, and then did 
the only thing it could do. As it ranged up to the bar the delega- 
tion handled its weapons suggestively. There would be no laughing 
—not openly. The delegation felt as though it was the victim of 
a scurvy joke, and it itched to have the jester against the muzzles 
of its guns. But from that hour Father McGrath’s standing was 
unquestioned. 

The priest’s attitude towards the camp was singular. His sphere 
of action was not limited to the Sunday evening talk—it could not 
be called a sermon—to the boys. He was with them all through 
the week, ministering to their bodily as well as their spiritual wel- 
fare. When Poker Jack was brought in one night with a neat round 
hole in his breast, Father McGrath was first at Jack’s side. As the 
priest examined the nasty wound the boys gathered around and said 
discouraging things. They believed more in their weapons than they 
did in his surgery. 

“Tt’s no use, Father,” explained Yankee Jim, as the priest washed 
away the blood on Jack’s breast, and probed gently for the bullet; 
“yer wastin’ time, an’ gettin’ yerself all messy for nothin’. He’s 
bound to go. These yere guns ain’t no dummies, an’ w’en a man 
gets it in the breast like that there he shore cashes his chips. An’ 
Jack wasn’t no good anyways.” 
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Father McGrath could not be convinced. The wounded man 
was taken to the priest’s room, and the camp sat around lazily, wait- 
ing for news of the death. None came. The battered slug of lead 
was extracted, and such small surgery as the priest had was exerted. 
Midnight came and no token of dissolution. The boys shook their 
heads and went away. Three weeks later that unprincipled card- 
sharp walked into the “Nugget,” and one of Cayote’s traditions was 
lost. But Yankee Jim saw the possibilities of such astounding cures, 
and laid aside his six-shooter. Thereafter his bar was decorated 
with a double-barelled shotgun. Then he explained. 

“T ain’t a vi'lent-like man,” he said quietly, “but w’en I goes 
gunnin’ for a man I shore wants to get him. ‘They’s nine buckshot 
in each side of that there shotgun, an’ a leather wad so’s they kain’t 
jam in the barrel, an’ three fingers of black powder behind that. 
Now, I reckon,” he concluded judicially, “that if I turns that loose 
somebody’ll quit fer good—parson or no parson.” 

The fame of Father McGrath spread over the land. The stage- 
driver was responsible for this. That person told his tales at every 
camp along the line, and he lied invariably. He spread the report 
that the “parson down at Cayote run a faro game all week and 
shouted hellfire and damnation at the boys Sundays”—which was 
plainly impossible. But on the strength of these misrepresenta- 
tions Father McGrath became known far and wide as the “ Poker- 
Playing Parson.” : 

In Cayote the priest was popular, but his popularity was due 
more to his recognized value as a nurse and funeral director than to 
any religious sentiment he may have inspired. At the first funeral 
after his arrival in the camp the boys. turned out unanimously to 
“ par-tis-se-pate in the festivities,” as Whispering Johnson profanely 
observed. It was on this occasion that the boys learned how much 
the priest had become to them, and what a high place they occupied 
in his regard. Father McGrath had come to love the boys greatly, 
although a more promising set of gallows-birds could hardly have 
Leen found outside of a penitentiary. 

The occasion of this funeral was a misguided spirit of enterprise 
displayed by the proprietor of the “Elite” saloon at Pilot Rock. 
That aspiring person imported a piano—thereby scoring one against 
Cayote. Yankee Jim was appealed to and requested to maintain the 
dignity of Cayote by “seeing the raise of that there Rocker and 
going him one better.” Whereupon Yankee Jim nobly sustained 
his sobriquet. To get a piano meant an outlay of over one thou- 
sand dollars, and no prospect of increased receipts. “The boys,” 
Jim argued to himself, “ kain’t drink any more then they does now 
—it’s a physikle impossibility—an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to make an egrejus 
ass of myself just because that Rocker did. Blow in all that good 
dust for a dern pianner? Not for Joe.” 

He laid the case before the boys, and they admitted the justice 
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of his claim. ‘The clinching argument was that the importation of 
a piano meant the importation of some one to play it, and Cayote 
wanted no increase in population. But there was one thing they 
could do—they could go to the Rock and “ smash what ye can’t bring 
back.” The boys embraced the proposition enthusiastically. A 
brotherhood of destruction organized and paid a visit to the benighted 
hamlet known as the “Rock.” They brought back few things and 
destroyed many. Among the things destroyed was the piano. 
Among the things brought back were four that had once been men. 
‘lhree others were hesitating. ‘hey had accumulated so much lead 
in their persons that bets were even as to their recovery. But the 
honor of Cayote was vindicated. 

Father McGrath had the quartette of corpses carried into the 
tiny church, where for six hours they were what Poker Jack called 
“on exhibition.” The boys expected something out of the ordinary 
at the interment, but the priest with amazing obstinacy refused to 
consider the four as martyrs in a good cause, and emphatically de- 
clined to deliver a Fourth of July oration over their remains. He 
said the boys were little better than heathen. But the priest’s eyes 
were alarmingly moist as ke read the funeral services over those four 
dead ruffians, and the boys looked strangely solemn as the unfamiliar 
words sounded in their ears. Several times the voice of the priest 
shook slightly, but as the first shovelful of gravel rattled grimly on 
the lids of the plain pine coffins he broke down utterly and stood 
miserably silent, the tears running down his face, while even the 
boys hemmed and hawed with mournful gusto. ‘They were full of 
sorrow, but their sorrow was for Father McGrath. It was a very 
quiet procession that marched from Dead Man’s Hill into Cayote. 

After this first show of emotion the camp backslid into its old 
unrighteousness, and it is to be feared that Missouri John expressed 
the opinion of the boys when he said, “ Right yere’s where we skin 
the Rock. Our funerals is strickly bang-up affairs. They’s some 
style in havin’ a parson do a song an’ dance over a man. Kinder 
gives a feller a high-toned send-off, don’t it?’ Cayote agreed that 
it did. 

Then Father McGrath braced himself to wrestle with death for 
the lives of the wounded men. He strove mightily for the preser- 
vation of those three worthless existences, and it was his unsleeping 
attention that held them back from the final leap and gave the hang- 
man extra work. The priest was literally a father to the boys, and 
Cayote appreciated the fact. But as a priest he accomplished little 
beyond setting a good example—which no one followed. His work 
ended one night. 

For some time past there had been a coolness between Poker Jack 
and Dutch Joe. The rumor had gone forth that the bullet which 
had come so near ending the gambler’s life had been from Joe’s 
revolver. Jack said nothing regarding the shooting except that it 
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was an attempt at assassination and that the bullet was of forty-five 
calibre. The only revolver in camp of that calibre was carried by 
Joe, yet the gambler refused openly to accuse any one. But he was 
sure the ball was of forty-five calibre. Now the difference between 
a forty-four and a forty-five bullet is, as every one knows, very slight, 
especially when the bullet in question is badly battered, and Cayote 
considered the classifying of the bullet as a practical accusation—as 
was intended. Cayote also knew that when the rumor reached Joe’s 
ears an accounting would be demanded. Joe heard the tale. Cayote 
took good care that he did. 

The German was a man of slow words, and before seeking ex- 
planation he carefully examined his revolver. He did not. purpose 
committing suicide by drawing a useless weapon on the quickest and 
coolest man in Cayote, nor did he desire to lose his life through a 
missing of the first shot and the subsequent sticking of the cylinder. 
Men have died that way. The weapon was taken apart and oiled, 
put together again with great care, and a few test shots were fired 
to make sure that all was in working order. Then he went to the 
“Nugget.” 

All Cayote was there. News had been abroad that there was to 
be a settling of differences between the two men, and the boys all 
turned out to “see the fun.” There were no bets made. The boys 
knew that Joe would be carried away. They had an original and 
peculiar notion of “fair play.” They did not approve of ambuscades 
or assassinations, but they would stand by and see a man who was 
<low and clumsy taken advantage of by a dead shot. The old gam- 
bling adage that “a man who has no chance to win stands no chance 
to lose” was not regarded by the boys when it came to a question of 
merely human life. 

Poker Jack was indulging in his favorite pastime—which was 
also his means of livelihood—when Joe entered, and the boys drew 
to one side to give the two men room, and incidentally to keep them- 
selves out of range. There are few things more discouraging than 
being shot by mistake. The priest was quick to notice the sudden 
shifting of positions, and instantly understood the situation. Then 
he moved closer to Jack. Joe walked up to the gambler, and, lean- 
ing over the table, said that he heard Jack had accused him of at- 
tempted assassination. Jack dropped his cards and looked up 
quietly. 

“Well?” 

Joe explained. He said he wanted no trouble, but he did not 
like to have such reports circulated about him, and as Jack had 
started the rumor, why: “a 

“Well?” 

The cool insolence of the tone angered Joe, and he lost his head. 
An old maxim in lawless communities is to shoot a man first and 
eall him a liar afterwards. It is not a pretty thing to do, but it is 
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sometimes wise. Joe forgot this and stepped recklessly forward, 
saying briefly,—“ You lied.” 

Father McGrath thrust himself between the men as two shots 
rang out. There was no third shot fired. Through the blue haze 
of smoke the boys saw the priest sinking to his knees on the floor. 
The heavy ball from the gambler’s revolver had struck him just 
below the collar-bone, and it was a question of seconds now. Stimu- 
lants were freely used, and the priest had a flash of returning con- 
sciousness. Jack was on his knees beside him, cool and quiet as ever. 
“Father,”—he shook the priest’s shoulder slightly,—* do you hear 
me? I didn’t go to do it.” 

The priest seemed to gather himself together by sheer power of 
will. .He half raised on his elbow; his arm was extended, his fingers 
made the sign of the cross; his voice came thickly and with effort: 
“FEgo”—he could hardly be understood, but the boys bent close— 
“Ego te absolvo.” 

The men rose slowly to their feet and looked unsteadily around. 
On the other side of the table Dutch Joe was quietly bleeding to 
death. He had not drawn his revolver; Jack’s first shot had come 
too quickly. Behind Poker Jack stood Yankee Jim with his shot- 
gun, the muzzle of which was within a foot of the gambler’s head. 
There would be no running away. 

Fifteen minutes later the gambler was standing on the back of 
a Cayuse pony. One end of a stout grass riata was looped about his 
neck, the other end made fast to the limb of a cottonwood-tree. This 
arrangement commended itself to Cayote for its simplicity; when 
all was ready the pony would step aside, allowing the condemned to 
drop four feet before the rope tightened. Jack was familiar with 
the arrangement. He looked carelessly at the crowd for a moment. 
There was not a tremor in his voice as he spoke. 

“Well, boys, here’s hell.” 

The swish of a quirt was heard, and the boys caught their breath 
as the lash snapped sharply on the pony’s back. The pony sprang 


forward. 
Theodore Gallagher. 


THE LOMBARDY POPLAR. 


OME heavenward yearning stirred the breast of eart} 
And this fair tree sprang from the flowery sod— 
A leafy thought that in the mould had birth, 


An aspiration mounting straight to God. 
Eliza Calvert Hatt. 
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— terrible fires which are now raging in the mines of Smug- 

gler Mountain, near Aspen, Colorado, i in which forty miles of 
underground workings are consuming, and the severe one recently 
in the Utica Mine of California, again direct public attention to 
these subterranean conflagrations in mines of a non-carboniferous 
character. The presence of the deadly fire-damp, or carburetted 
hydrogen, in coal-mines, and its liberation by the removal of coal, 
to accumulate in some excavated chamber, often reasonably enough 
account for explosions in those mines, followed by fire seizing upon 
the mineral and clinging thereto with stubborn, even irresistible, 
tenacity. There are mines of coal which are now burning and have 
been burning for twenty years, despite all efforts to assuage the de- 
vouring element. Into these fires the steam of sixty boilers has been 
steadily turned for many months, and then, after all efforts to ex- 
tinguish them had proved futile, further attempts were abandoned, 
the district of the fire was cut off from the mine, walled up, and left 
to smoulder to itself, with its dead heat and confined caloric eating 
its way through the carbon. 

Fires in coal-mines are readily accounted for, for there is fuel 
there to be consumed; but it would seem that among the barren 
rocks and non-combustible ores of the metalliferous vein there is 
nothing to burn, and that a fire in such a mine would be impossible; 
and if, in spite of seeming reason, a fire therein did occur, it would 
be not alone a phenomenon, but a paradox. 

And yet in a metalliferous mine there is a fuel body wholly in- 
conceivable to the coal-miner. This exists in the timbering. In 
coal-mines there is but little timber, and what there is is called “ brat- 
ticing,” and is poorly placed to the eye of a metal-miner. The 
reason of this is that coal-mines are shallow and their mineral de- 
posits lie in strata, while metal-mines are deep, the ore bodies pre- 
senting the forms of ventricular masses following the dip and depth 
of a line of fissure, either in one zone of rock or at the contact be- 

tween rocks of different characters. 
In a coal-mine the layer of mineral is dug out, except the columns 
which are left standing to support the roof. When the stratum is 
excavated and there are no like deposits above or below in the mem- 
bers of the formation, then most of the pillars are dug away and the 
roof is allowed to cave. In such mining timbering is a science but 
slightly called into play. It is different in a mine in which shafts 
are sunk two thousand, even three thousand, feet into the earth, and 
where tunnels are miles long; in which caving is never allowed, and 
drifts, stopes, and winzes are kept open, even after all the ore is taken 
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from them. In such mines, with their many levels and galleries, 
the art of timbering to sustain the sides and roofs rises to the highest 
forms of mechanical study. This is intensified by the various de 
grees of integrity of the formations through which the workings are 
run. When this is solid rock, the subject is comparatively simple. 
But when, as is often the case, one or both walls are of friable 
rock or loose conglomerate containing bowlders, or when it is serpen- 
tine or tale, often wet, and sometimes with water that is scalding 
hot, when the foot- or hanging-walls may swell with an irresistible 
pressure after the drift is dug, then timbering is a problem worthy 
of the keenest intellect. 

While the mines of the West were yet new and small, timbering 
consisted of mere “stulls” or sticks of wood braced into an opening 
immediately against that part of the wall which showed a bulge, and 
there was no system in their disposition. This method is used even 
now in some small mines or prospecting drifts on the deserts where 
timber is scarce, the wood employed being tamarack, juniper, or 
cottonwood; when this is unobtainable, green yucca is pressed into 
service with favorable results. 

But in large mines timbering has come to be the most important 
branch of engineering, and into their labyrinthine recesses is driven, 
stick by stick, whole forests of logs. The wood most used is the 
sugar pine, but. for no other reason than that it is generally the wood 
most abundant on the mountains contiguous to the mines. 

From one plan and method of supports to another timbering has 
advanced to what is called the “square set” system, an admirable 
arrangement of frames and braces, but which requires an immense 
quantity of wood; so that these subterranean alleys, which ramify 
through miles and miles of the earth in a single locality, are really 
great cities of wooden buildings. As such, a fire in them, when it 
manages to communicate from one level to another, becomes an 
enormous empyrosis, and too often is a holocaust. 

Thus it can be seen that there is abundance of material in a 
metalliferous mine with which to support a fire, and this material is 
frequently in a condition very readily to invite combustion. The 
air forced from above through all parts of a mine, with the high 
temperature which is generally present in deep mines, soon seasons 
the greenest wood and makes it dry as tinder; then a lighted candle, 
the most common article in a mine, held too close to a post or cap 
may ignite some fibres of old bark and so carry the flame behind the 
sprags‘or lagging, subsiding there in a smouldering fire which eats 
and chars but does not blaze. | 

This manner of ,burning was strikingly exemplified in a fire at 
the Green Mountain Mine in Plumas County, California. They 
had an engine on one of the levels fed by steam piped into the mine 
from a boiler above ground. The heat of the steam-chest so car- 
bonized the wood of several posts on the side of the level that a 
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candle-flame, touching one of them, flashed into ignition, and before 
the men could get out of the mine the fire, through a “ dry’’ process, 
had spread so that two of the hands were caught below and were 
asphyxiated. 

Nor is wood the only combustible substance found in metallifer- 
ous mines. It is the belief of those now fighting the fire in Smuggler 
Mountain that it has ceased burning the wood and is burning mineral. 
But what mineral can there be in a silver-mine that would hold fire? 
The Smuggler people say that the vein of those mines lies upon a 
bituminous shale, and that it is this shale that is burning. This 
theory, when it was sent out by the correspondents to their news- 
papers, was received with an incredulous laugh by mining engineers 
and mineralogists all over the West, and even the types of the edi- 
torials pointed the idea with puns. But the statement is probably 
true. It is certainly not without precedent that bituminous shale 
should form a foot-wall of a metalliferous vein, even though the 
impregnation of bitumen might not be detectable in the rock with 
the naked eye. Bennett H. Brough mentions, in the “ Transactions 
of the North of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical En- 
gineers,” that such shale exists in a lead-mine in Derbyshire, and 
that gas emanating from it collects in fissures of the lime-rock wall 
and occasions fire-damp; and at the Silver Islet Mine, an argentif- 
erous deposit on the north shore of Lake Superior, gas shot forth 
from a drill-hole and threw a flame nearly forty feet long. Some 
men were drilling in the foot-wall when water began to run from 
the drill-hole. It did not flow copiously, but they withdrew the 
drill, and one of the men for purposes of inspection held a lighted 
candle close to the hole. Instantly there sprang from the orifice a 
jet of fire which, as the hole inclined obliquely, blew with a furnace 
roar far down the level. When the first burst of ignition was over, 
which momentarily filled the entire opening with flame, the men 
hurried out of the shaft. They returned shortly after without a 
candle, and drove a wooden plug into the hole. When the gas had’ 
been forced out of the workings by pumped air they held a candle 
to the spot again, and again the gas ignited, there being a leakage 
notwithstanding the plug. 

This gas is quite common in iron-mines, which often lie con- 
tiguous to beds of lignite; for it is remarkable that nature has often, 
and with seeming intelligent anticipation of the needs of man, ar- 
ranged her distribution of iron in convenient propinquity to her 
storehouse of carbon. It occurs, too, in salt-mines, generated 
through decomposition of vegetable substances, and lodges in the 
crevices as fire-damp. 

And there are other inflammable gases besides light carburetted 
hydrogen which are sometimes found in mines and cause fires. No 
ore is more commonly distributed through the masses of metallif- 
erous veins that iron pyrites, a chemical combination of iron and 

Vor, LXIII.—53 
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sulphur. The decomposition of this, which may occur through con- 
tact with water and air, evolves sulphuretted hydrogen, an inflam- 
mable gas; and as the process of its generation is attended with great 
heat, it might be possible for ignition to be started through this 
process and combustion spontaneously ensue. Fires starting from 
decomposing pyrites are common enough in coal-mines, and there 
is no reason to suppose that, with a chamber densely filled with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen emitted from such a source, it might not be 
lighted from the same retort that produced it. Decayed wet wood 
in a moist atmosphere will engender an inflammable gas similar to 
marsh gas; this has frequently been found in abandoned parts of 
— mines where the timbers have rotted and the air is 
oul. 

With all the readiness with which underground framework fre- 
quently takes fire, it is a fact that fires in the classes of mines I am 
discussing do not occur with anything like the proportional fre- 
quency with which they happen in buildings. To this fact is due 
a great deal of carelessness on the part of miners in handling fire 
below-ground. In the early days of mining, before powder came 
to be used as an explosive, veins were blasted by building fires up 
against them, heating the surface to a high degree, and then dashing 
cold water against it. The sudden contraction of the ore-body would 
cause much of the rock to spall off, while fissures more or less deep 
would break through parts of it and considerably lessen the work to 
be done by the pick or maul. But this kind of mining is peculiar 
to shallow mines, and is unsuitable to workings of great depth and 
distance. Deep workings like those of the Comstock or the Hecla 
are as much the results of the discovery of nitroglycerine and of 
scientific timbering as is the tall building a consequence of the ele- 
vator. 

Divers phenomena are noticeable in connection with deen-mine 
fires, and among the most prominent are those affecting ventilation. 

‘It has been discovered that a fire above the opening of a mine, as 
the burning of a shaft-house, will draw all the air out of the lower 
recesses, and will at once smother all the life there is below. This 
was shown at the fire at the Hayden Hill Mine in Lassen County, 
California, in which such a condition was presented. There were 
two men in the mine at the bottom of a two-hundred-foot shaft. 
They knew the shaft-house was on fire, for the rope which connected 
the bucket with the drum of the hoist above burned off and fell to 
the bottom. They coiled the rope up in the bucket, knowing as they 
did so that their fate was sealed. Then they went up in the mine 
and crawled into the highest stope, doubtless hoping that enough 
air might remain there to support their lives. Their dead bodies were 
found in this chamber after the shaft-house had been consumed. 
The pathos of their situation was increased when it was discovered 
that at the time of their death they were within four feet of the top 
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of the ground, and that a few strokes of the pick through the earth 
which roofed their enclosure, and which they could easily have 
reached, would have made an opening through which they might 
have obtained pure air. 

And the fact that fire above will draw the life-sustaining air from 
below, even when the air is abundantly pumped into the apartments 
beneath the fire, was fully and with fatal results demonstrated in the 
great conflagration which occurred on the Comstock Lode in 1869. 
The fire started in the eight-hundred-foot level of the Yellow Jacket 
Mine, and was caused by the timber catching from a lighted candle. 
It was not discovered until charred logs broke beneath the weight 
of the crumbling roof, and unsupported rock fell with a crash, 
choking up the gallery and expelling a blast of foul air and smoke 
through connecting drifts into the shafts of the Crown Point and 
Kentuck Mines, which were on the same lead of ore as was the 
Yellow Jacket. John Murphy, station man of the eight-hundred- 
foot level of the Yellow Jacket, heard a roar like the bellow of wind 
rolling through the drift, and saw fifteen lights in the station go out 
at once. He was stifled by the foul blast and fell down; but he 
managed to get into the cage, though he lost consciousness before 
he reached the top of the shaft. When he regained his senses he 
recollected that at the moment he fell he heard a voice in a level 
below him crying, “Murphy, send me a cage; I am suffocating.” 

As the deadly carbonic oxide gas rushed through the various 
channels of the mine, men were thrown down and were asphyxiated 
before any attempt at rescuing them could possibly have been gotten 
under way. The insidious gas expels the air, often imperceptibly to 
the victim. The first warning he has of his danger is usually the 
burning low and finally the extinguishment of his candle. While 
the light is fading he becomes conscious of a sense of dizziness, then 
a pain affects him in the region of the liver, and this is followed by 
an oppression upon the chest, as though there were some inert foreign 
fluid filling the lungs which he could not raise. This feeling does 
not continue long: he succumbs to unconsciousness, and if he is not 
speedily removed or provided with air, death quickly ensues. Men 
rescued from these horrors are temporarily demented; they gasp 
and laugh, or cry, shout, stagger, and sprawl in the most terrible of 
intoxications. Indeed, many of those gotten above-ground while 
unconscious do not recover, the poison having taken too deep a hold 
upon them, and death ends suffering of a few hours’ duration. 

Thirty-four persons were lost in those awful crypts of the Com- 
stock, and some of the bodies were never recovered. Meanwhile air 
was being vigorously pumped from above into the nine-hundred- and 
one-thousand-foot levels, where a large shift of men had gone to work 
just prior to the breaking out of the fire. These levels being below 
the region of the fire, it was thought that the men in them might 
survive until the cage could be gotten to them, especially if they 
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took position near the tube of the blowei conduit, as they would 
certainly do if they could. A lighted lantern was placed in a cage, 
appended to which was a pencil and a piece of pasteboard bearing 
the following message: | 


“We are fast subduing the fire. It is death to attempt to come 
up from where you are. We shall get you out soon. The gas in 
the shaft is terrible and produces sure and speedy death. Write a 
‘word to us and send it up on the cage and let us know where you 
are.” 


The cage was sent down, and a few moments of breathless silence 
and fear fell upon those at the top of the ground as they waited to 
hear the signal gong strike to hoist; but it did not come, and pres- 
ently the vehicle was drawn up. The light was out, and the card 
and pencil were intact; they told a tragic tale, for it meant that 
twenty-three men in that shaft were dead. 

The methods of extinguishing fires in deep mines are much the 
same as those employed in coal-mines, though the damaging results 
from such operations are usually much greater in the former than 
in the latter. The most common way to suppress a fire in a mine is 
to flood it. In a coal-mine this can be done with but little injury 
to the future working of the property; but in a metalliferous mine 
it is very different. The timbers become saturated, swell, and burst, 
allowing serious caves where such would otherwise not occur. And 
then, though water will unquestionably put out a fire wherever it 
reaches it, there are parts of a metalliferous mine which may still 
be dry and burning when the mine is filled with water so that it will 
run over the top of the shaft. These are the stopes and winzes, those 
perpendicular cul-de-sacs or inverted wells rising from a level into 
the vein from which the ore is dug. These being filled with air and 
their timbers burning, the water will rise in them only so far as it is 
permitted by the resisting air; and so a portion of them remains dry 
while the oxygen in the volume of atmosphere which they contain 
will sustain the slow and stubborn fire until the water is removed, 
and so continue as a source of foul gas generation and communica- 
tion for future spreadings of the fire. 

The use of carbonic acid gas as an extinguisher affects combustion 
in a mine much the same as does water: the fire is extinguished 
where the gas reaches, but being a heavy fluid, it moves and rises 
much the same as water, and is in like manner repressed by the con- 
fined air in the stopes. It does not, however, damage the timber as 
does water, neither does it moisten it, and as soon as the gas is driven 
out of the mine the timbering is left dry as before, ready to rekindle 
almost upon the touch of a spark. 

Steam as an extinguisher was exhaustively tested at the Com- 
stock fire. All shafts were closed down, and for seventy-two hours 
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steam was forced into the mine. At the end of that time water was 
thrown down the shafts to clear the atmosphere, and men were sent 
below. The fire was found to be still burning, and as soon as the 
air reached it, it began to blaze. The hatches were thereupon re- 
placed and the steam was again turned on for nearly four days longer. 
Men then entered the mine with hose and a hand-to-hand fight com- 
menced. The hose party advanced and put out the fire, while gangs 
followed who cut out the burnt timber and replaced it with new. 
There was some caving, but the débris of this was removed and the 
cavities timbered up. It was in this way that the fire was gotten 
under control; but three weeks after so much was done and the men 
had resumed regular work in taking out ore, the fire again took head 
and it was necessary once more to close the shafts, turn on steam, 
and proceed to do battle with the hose as before. And when this 
had been continued long enough to show its inadequacy as a method 
of fighting fire, it was finally decided to set: apart the worst of the 
fire districts in the several mines and wall them up, cement them 
air-tight, and leave the coals to extinguish themselves with the fumes 
which their combustion exhaled, a phenomenon which will take place 
if the air is entirely excluded. The fire in other parts of the mines 
was finally suppressed; yet six months after the burning was sup- 
posed to have been wholly quenched, men working in the upper 
levels of the mines would drive their picks where fire still smouldered. 

The losses occasioned by fires in deep mines may be little short 
of the full sum invested in the underground improvements of the 
property. Not only must the timbering be replaced, but even the 
excavating must, to a large extent, be done anew. The vein, too, 
may, whenever it is exposed, be so spalled and disintegrated, its sul- 
phurets burnt out, the ore melted into matte, that it may be difficult 
to gather any part of it. In short, a fire in a deep mine may be a 
1uinous calamity; and that they do not oftener occur may be ad- 
judged, under present systems, more a matter of luck than care. In 
some mines, however, wise adaptation to the advances of science have 
removed nearly every element of risk from this source. The light- 
ing of the workings with incandescent lamps has abolished the smoky 
and danger-breeding candle, and the replacing of sawdust with in- 
fusorial earth in the manufacture of giant powder allows no chance 
of ignition from explosives. 

These appliances, with the directions for care against fire printed 
among the regulations of the mine and their observance enforced 
under penalty of discharge, would make infrequent those fires in 
metalliferous mines which sometimes culminate in such terrible 


scenes as are now being enacted in the bowels of Smuggler Mountain. 
John HE. Bennett. 
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(J\ HE islands that lie scattered over the wide surface of the South 

Pacific contain but little animal life. No wild beasts lurk 
under the shadows of their luxuriant forests; not a song-bird wakens 
the echoes of their silent valleys with its note. A few of the very 
small quadrupeds, such as rats and mice; a few lizards of no great 
size; some paroquets, and insect-eating birds,—these, and the great 
bats that flit weirdly among the trees in the twilight, make up the 
list of land animals on all but the very largest islands of the great 
southern ocean. It was to have been expected. When the lost con- 
tinent which once drove the waters northward till they covered the 
greater part of the land in the northern hemisphere sank into the 
ocean depths, it took with it, no doubt, whole classes and tribes of 
living creatures so strange and wonderful that, if we could but re- 
cover them, their bones would be esteemed a treasure to-day. Of 
that great continent none but the mountain tops are left, and as these 
were generally active volcanoes, they offered no refuge to the animals 
of the submerged land. 

But with the ocean it was different. The life so strangely want- 
ing on land abounds on the shores and in the sea. The bath of tepid 
water which surrounds each island within the circle of its coral reef 
is full of life. There coral shrubs of every form and color. stretch 
their slender branches, and among them fishes, blue, and green, and 
scarlet, glide and linger; there shell-fish of the most lovely shapes 
and delicate tints lie under the shade of the coral shrubs, and huge 
bivalves from a foot to two feet in diameter bask like giant oysters 
in the warm water. Huge sea-slugs—the beche-de-mer of commerce 
—move slowly along the white floor of the still lagoon, like dark 
splashes on a surface of white marble. Sea-crabs are seen through 
the crystal water as they chase their prey, while on the neighboring 
shore the land-crabs climb the cocoanut-trees and cut down the 
ripened nuts to fall and break on the coral beach below, and there 
be devoured by the ingenious gatherers. Turtles sleep on the calm 
water, or come stealthily ashore by night to lay their eggs in the sand. 
A thousand forms of ocean life find homes in the warm lagoons, 
which are frequented by all but the sharks and other fishes of large 
size, too cautious to trust themselves within the zone of coral rock, 
where they would be at the mercy of their natural enemies. 

_ One strange feature of this sea life of the tropics is the regular 
recurrence of migratory swarms of fish of very small size, that return 
in huge numbers year after year with such absolute regularity that 
the natives calculate on the event on a certain day in each year, and 

even within an hour or two of the day. One such swarm of fish 
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forms the occasion of an annual holiday and feast at Samoa. The 
fish is not unlike the whitebait for which the English Thames has so 
long been celebrated, and each year it arrives at Samoa on the same 
day in the month of October, remains for a day, or at, the most two 
days, and then disappears entirely till the same day of the following 
year. Why it comes, or whence, no curious naturalist has yet dis- 
covered, nor has anybody traced its onward course when it leaves 
the Samoan group; but the fact is unquestionable that suddenly, 
without notice, the still waters of the lagoon which surrounds each 
island within the fringing reef become alive with millions of fishes, 
passing through them for a single day and night, and then disappear- 
ing for a year as though they had never come. 

A visit to Samoa enabled me to see this strange phenomenon for 
myself, and to witness the native feast by which it is celebrated year 
by year. I had been in Samoa for a month, and in that. month I had 
enjoyed almost a surfeit of beauty. I had coasted the shores of its 
islands in native canoes; I had bathed in the warm, still waters of its 
lagoons, fringed to seaward by the white reef on which the ocean 
broke in golden spray, and to landward by the silver beach of coral 
sand, flecked with the tremulous shadows of the swaying palms. I 
had climbed with my native guide the abrupt hills, covered with 
dense forests of tropical luxuriance, through the arcades of hich I 
caught glimpses of the flash and lustre of the ocean’s myriad smile; 
and again we had plunged into deep valleys among the hills, where 
little headlong stream murmur under the shade of the wide-spreading 
bread-fruit-trees, and wave the broad leaves of the great water-lily 
of the Pacific islands. 

I thought I had seen nearly everything the islands had to show, 
and I ventured to hint as much to my friend, the old French priest, 
as we sat under his wide veranda and sipped a little of the wine he 
had succeeded in making from the grapes grown on the mountain 
some fifteen hundred feet above the sea. 

The good father laughed as he replied, “But no, my son; it is 
that you will not yet have seen Pilaui.” I was forced to admit it, 
as I did not even know to what the name referred, and I asked him 
where or what Pilaui was. “Ah,” he said, “it is well. To-morrow 
you go to Savaii, and on Monday you return. On Monday, yes. 
Come then to me; it is that I will myself show you Pilaui.” 

My trip was a delightful one, and I had all but forgotten the 
good priest’s promise till my canoe had crossed the little strait be- 
tween Savaii and Upolo and I found myself once more in the calm 
waters of the lagoon. It was already late in the afternoon, and as the 
canoe skimmed swiftly over the glassy water I noticed that at each 
point along the shore where the conical roofs of the native huts could 
be seen rising, like gigantic bee-hives, from the undergrowth and 
trees, there were more than the usual signs of life. The bright, 
golden-brown skins of the tall, handsome girls shone in the sunshine 
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as they sat in groups on the beach, busily engaged in preparing kava, 
the native drmk. Here and there the tall, stately figures of the 
younger men could be seen as they stalked leisurely around, taking 
an interest more or less lively, but always superior, in the work of 
the girls, the sound of whose laughter came softly across the water. 
‘here was a holiday air about the people such as I had never observed 
before, and I asked the native who was paddling nearest, where I sat 
in the stern what it meant. For an instant he seemed unable to com- 
prehend my question, and then, stretching his hand out to seaward, 
he pronounced the single word “ Pilaui.” My eyes followed his hand, 
but, except the flash of the surf as it broke in musical thunder on the 
reef, and the dusky shadows when the sea-breeze ruffled the glassy 
surface of the lagoon, there was nothing to be seen that, could explain 
his answer. 

“Pilaui?” I said. “What is Pilaui?” 

He glanced at me over his shoulder, and a smile lit up his hand- 
some, good-humored face as he replied, “ Pilaui plenty good. When 
sun go to sleep Pilaui come.” 

“Come?” I repeated impatiently. “Come? Where Pilaui come 
from?” 

Again he raised his hand, this time with a free sweep which 
seemed to embrace the visible ocean horizon, as he answered, “ From 
sea—from all place—Pilaui come.” 

“From the sea?” I asked. “Is Pilaui a fish?” 

“Pilaui plenty fish; Pilaui plenty good,” he replied with em- 
phasis. I let the matter rest at that. After all, it was only an ordi- 
nary feast of fish, and no doubt the natives I had seen on the beach 
had been engaged in cooking the fish and getting ready the other 
elements of the feast. I felt as if I had been rather imposed upon. 
A native feast would be interesting to a stranger, no doubt, whether 
fish or pork formed the principal item on the menu, but I looked 
upon myself as no stranger, on the strength of my one month’s 
residence in the islands, and it seemed to me that my friend, the 
French priest, must have been laughing at me when he aroused my 
expectations. 

When I reached his house at last 1 found that he was away on 
duty, and without hesitation I took possession of his dusky and com- 
paratively cool study to await his return. A smoke in the worthy 
father’s reclining basket-work chair proved the introduction to a 
sound sleep, from which I was awakened by his hearty voice as he 
shouted his welcome. I must have slept for some time, for it was 
already dark, and he had lighted the lamp before he discovered my 
‘presence. ° 

“ Ah,” he exclaimed, “but it is that you will have come back for 
Pilaui, and yet you will sleep.” 

I hastened to assure him that I was wide awake, and fully pre- 
pared to see anything that was worth seeing. 
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“Tt is well,” he replied; “but it is that you shall first have of the 
cotfee, and then it is that you shall see.” 

“But won’t the feast be ended by that time?” I asked, by way 
of letting him see that I had penetrated his little mystery as to the 
nature of the sight he had promised me. 

He smiled. “But no,” he said. “It is that Pilaui will just begin 
to make itself to arrive.” 

“ Have the canoes been out fishing then?” I asked lightly. 

“The canoes?” he said, with a laugh; “ah, no, it is not so; but 
wait and you shall see.” 

Perhaps my friend had proposed the coffee to keep me in the 
house till the last of the daylight had faded from the sky, for when 
we sallied out it was completely dark. ‘The house was nearly a hun- 
dred yards from the point, and it was not till we reached the edge of 
the beach that we obtained a good view of the lagoon. In the mean 
time, however, I had been prepared for something novel, for as we 
went I could see the flash and sparkle of lights which shone like giant 
fire-flies among the trees, and could hear the sounds of laughter and 
singing coming from the water, mingled with the solemn undertone 
of the surf on the reef. 

The scene burst upon us suddenly as we came out on the open 
beach. We were standing under the shadow of the fringing line of 
cocoanut palms, looking across the dark belt of the lagoon towards 
the reef and the ocean beyond. I had done the same many a time 
before, but now I should scarcely have recognized the place, and 
still less the people with whom I had grown so familiar. As a rule 
the Samoan people are quieter, even in their enjoyments, than our- 
selves. A Samoan man may smile, but it is a rare thing to hear him 
laugh; a banquet is even a more solemn affair with them than a din- 
ner party among ourselves; and even a dance is but a solemn show, 
in which the performers move slowly and gracefully, wave their 
hands and bend their heads exactly at the same moment and to pre- 
cisely the same extent. Boys and girls, it is true, will laugh among 
themselves, but they are usually silent when their elders are present. 
Now the still night air was full of the sound of laughter, which 
floated across the water in bursts of light-hearted merriment. Most 
of it came from the canoes which flitted back and forward in the 
shadowy lagoon, but some also from the more distant reef, along the 
line of which great bonfires had been kindled, throwing strange 
ghostly lights and shadows across the water, hemmed in from behind 
by the black curtain which lay like a funeral pall on the ocean 
beyond. 

In the light of the fires the low white barrier of the reef was 
dimly visible, and upon this hundreds of picturesque figures now 
moved about, engaged in preparations for the feast, while greater 
numbers still sat watching the groups of girls who performed the 
native dances, coming and going like unsubstantial shadows in the 
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gleam of the flickering firelight. It seemed as if the whole popula- 
tion must be here. Never in all my wanderings over the island had 
I seen anything to make me suppose the country could boast one- 
tenth of the people who thronged the reef, the lagoon, and even the 
shore, filling the night air with the low hum of voices, varied by 
laughter and occasional songs that rose mysteriously from among the 
trees. 

At a signal from my companion a canoe which floated lazily on 
the shadowy water was brought to shore by a few strokes of the pad- 
dles, and we embarked, to find ourselves surrounded by a party of 
girls as full of mirth and mischief as among ourselves in a house- 
party at Christmas time. They laughed and sang, and apparently 
joked one another, very much like other girls with whiter skins and 
more extensive party costumes. We paddled slowly across the 
lagoon, which now, especially as we drew near the reef, appeared to 
be in a curious state of agitation. The still, dark surface heaved and 
shivered, with now and then a ripple and a flash, followed by dark 
swirls and widening whirlpools, that melted away in the shadows. 
The water itself appeared to be alive, and as we neared the reef we 
could see the men who lined the edge of the rocky wall let down their 
woven baskets into the water and draw them up again half full of 
little silvery fish that glanced and sparkled in the light of the blazing 
fires. I pointed them out to my companion, and he replied, “ Pilaui.” 

We landed on the reef and joined a party who, seated on mats 
spread upon the smooth coral rock in a wide circle, were watching a 
dance performed by about a dozen girls. This was no wild German 
waltz, no voluptuous measure of chic Parisian origin, or such as is 
practised by the dark-eyed nautch girls of the East; it was a dance 
native to the soil and suited to its people, as it seemed to me no other 
dance could have been. Tall, graceful, stately, yet supple as eels in 
each movement, the very fact that the dancers wore no clothing, 
except the elaborately woven and dyed native dress, reaching only 
from the waist to the knee, made them look the more like graceful 
statues of golden bronze endued for the moment with life. The sur- 
roundings, no doubt, had something to do with the effect. The white 
floor of coral on which they danced; the flickering lights and 
shadows, which now showed and now concealed them; the wide ring 
of dark faces, grave and intent, that watched their movements; the 
dark belt of the lagoon on one side, corresponding to the darker and 
yet more mysterious shadow of the ocean on the other, formed the 
most fitting setting for the picture of that graceful and stately dance. 

After the dance came the banquet, of which we all partook. A 
diet of whitebait served on leaves, with neither forks nor spoons, is, 
it must be confessed, a little puzzling at first; yet, after all, the art 
of polite dining with nature’s own supply of forks is not so hard to 
learn. My friend the priest was an adept already, and before the 

’ feast was ended I felt that I was making satisfactory progress in 
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acquiring the new art, which yet is the oldest of all. It was strange, 
and yet it was pleasant, for there is a pleasure in the exercise of 
freedom, even if it be somewhat savage, not always to be found in 
the observances of society. After the feast there was dancing again, 
and then, I believe, once more the feast. We didn’t wait for that. A 
canoe, loaded with laughing lads and girls, accompanied us to the 
beach, and my last recollection of the feast of Pilaui is that of stand- 
ing beneath the whispering palm-trees, as the canoe swept seaward 
again, framed in the light of blazing bonfires, around which moved 
the glistening figures of the dancers amid the sounds of laughter and 
of singing, while still from beyond there crept upon the ear the boom 


and the whisper of the shadowy ocean. 
Owen Hall. 


KING M°DOUGAL’S KITTEN. 


ROM the time when she was a mite of a girl, with a small white 
face, large brown eyes, and all sorts of beguiling ways, she had 

been called Kitten, but she it was who decided she was to be baptized 
Kitten. She decided a great many things about the ranch; perhaps 


she would have decided more if her father had possessed more of the 
gentle qualities which enable man to submit to woman’s sway. But 
he had so few that in the eighteen years of Kitten’s vigorous life, 
Mrs. McDougal never had grown accustomed to his comparative sub- 
mission to their daughter. She had been sufficiently startled when, 
ut Kitten’s command, he built a separate house, known as the Hut, 
for the ranchmen; but the sight of a minister of God unmolested in 
his house so prostrated her that she was obliged to take a double dose 
of “Paine’s Panacea for all Pains.” 

The Mission priests, familiarly known to the cowboys as “ Devil- 
Dodgers” and “Sin-Busters,” were warmly welcomed in their 
periodical visits to the Hut, but all knew that to enter the ranch- 
house unbidden might be to imperil their lives. For this reason 
Kitten seldom saw them. One of them, encountering her near the 
corrals, had presented her with a Church Catechism. It was the 
thoughtful study of this which aroused her wish to be baptized. 

Kitten’s distinguishing characteristic, which most endeared her 
to her father, was pluck. He often yielded to her requests because 
they were so audacious, and because she had more courage, as far 
as he was concerned, than the boldest cowboy on the ranch. Yet 
when, in her quiet way, she announced her intention of securing 
the services of the next Episcopal minister who visited the Hut, to 
make her “a child of God,” he did not, as usual, suppress his oaths 
until she had gone. (She had a declared prejudice against all kinds 
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of swearing, -and that was her reason for excluding the men; that, 
and the thinness of the partitions of the ranch-house.) The cyclone 
of his rage did not uproot her determination, and the result was that 
he not only permitted the ceremony, but was a witness of it, or 
rather of part of it. When he heard his daughter, to him the em- 
bodiment of purity and sweetness, “renounce the Devil and all his 
works,” King McDougal could not contain his emotion, and rushed 
out of doors to give it space. Mrs. McDougal, the only other wit- 
ness, followed him. For, though she sympathized with her daughter, 
she loved her husband so blindly and so completely that she did not 
wish to run the risk of eternal separation from him in the other 
world, in which she thoroughly believed, by the cultivation ot 
superior virtue in this. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, Kitten rose to her feet and 
shook hands with the minister as heartily as she might have done 
at her wedding. He was a young man who was very popular with 
the cowboys, because he spoke his mind fearlessly (which was not 
always safe on King McDougal’s ranch, where for a priest there was 
no chance of redress from the master); because he could ride, even 
in accordance with their ideas of riding; and because they knew his 
was not only a muscular but a well-armed Christianity, whose steadi- 
ness of purpose was equalled by steadiness of aim. Kitten tossed 
back her short curls and looked at him gravely as she said: 

“TI feel better. There ain’t too much of that sort of thing here. 
Mother thinks we’d better follow father, but I tell him I guess he’s 
missed the trail.” 

If possible, her eyes were bigger and browner than usual in their 
intense earnestness. In spite of her genuine seriousness, she would 
not allow Basil Forrester to speak to her of the promises she had 
just made. 

“T guess I'll take lots of teaching, for I’m a tenderfoot in re- 
ligion, but I’ll take it by degrees, and won’t learn everything in one 
lesson.” 

So Basil, after giving her a worn book which had guided him 
through many a bog, said no more. He accepted her invitation to 
supper, with something of the Lady-or-the-Tiger feeling. It proved 
to be the lady, for Kitten presently returned with a basket and pro- 
posed that they should picnic where they could watch the sun set 
behind the Elk-horn Mountains. 

“Father is a little worked up about this,” she remarked, while 
spreading the meal on a cluster of large green leaves, “so I thought 
I’d give him a chance to cool off. That is the secret of getting on 
with him: give him a chance to cool off; then, when he wants rest 
more than anything, ask him for what you’ve made up your mind 
to get, and you’ll get it. Is your father like that?’ she asked, hand- 
ing him a leaf. 

“T have no father,” he replied, idly wondering how her small 
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white face kept its delicacy amid these rough surroundings and 
rougher breezes. It was like the petals of a pure white rose. 

“Oh, haven’t you? Are you an orphan?” she inquired. 

Basil assented. 

She gazed at him ruminatively, while nibbling a biscuit. 

“How does it feel to belong to nobody?” 

“Well,” he answered cheerfully, “as though you belonged to 
everybody.” 

“T ’spose that’s because you’re a minister. I’d hate to belong to 
everybody a little and nobody much.” After a minute’s thought 
she added, “ Ain’t you married?’ 

“ No.” 

She studied him as unconsciously as a child, and with a practical 
expression, as if weighing his merits. But, though the result was 
evidentlv satisfactory, she only said: “ I sha’n’t be without he lives on 
this ranch.” 

She was so voung that Basil thought “he” must be prospective, 
until she added, “Shall you be here in October?” 

“Tf I am needed.” 

“T guess vou will be,” she answered vaguely, and he understood 
that she referred to her possible wedding. He wondered if her 
future husband were one of the men he had seen on the ranch, and 
hoped not. Her next words assured him that his fears were not 
causeless. 

“Father says this ranch is going to be the best in Montana, and 
after him the only man with brains to run it is Dan Wilder.” She 
paused a minute, not diffidently, but as if she were cogitating 
whether or not it was best to tell all. After a glance at Basil’s 
serene profile, she continued: 

“Do you know him?” 

Basil remembered him as the head ranchman, the most deter- 
mined swearer of them all; but with a dashing courage in his riding. 
and a dandyism in his picturesque costume, sure to attract a girl 
brought up as Kitten must have been. Yet he was sorry for her, 
for he thought her chances of happiness with Dan were very small. 
Before he had framed a judicious reply she exclaimed: 

“Here he comes now?” 

The young man galloped towards them, and at a short distance 
from them engaged in a showy altercation with his horse, in which 
it seemed that the horse would come off so much the victor that he 
would succeed in his determination to throw himself on his back 
and crush his rider. Accustomed as he was to all sorts of reckless 
exhibitions, Basil hardly could suppress an exclamation. 

Kitten apparently was unmoved. When at last Dan subdued 
his horse, and leaped to the ground near her, she remarked, in a 
tranquil tone: “You are spoiling the best horse we ever raised. I 
told you when you began to break him you'd have the trickiest one 
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of the lot. Horses ain’t angels, whatever you think, and, if you 
want to break his heart, go on as you are.” 

Dan laughed indulgently, and, after hobbling his horse, came 
very close to Kitten. 

“There ain’t much you don’t know, Kit,” he said, putting his 
hand under her chin and turning her face towards him. With a 
— at Basil, Kitten jerked herself free, saying briefly, 

uit 

He threw himself on the ground beside her, and as he lay on his 
back, his head pillowed on his arms, his eyes fastened on her mis- 
chievous face, Basil studied him, hoping to learn that his judgment 
had been unjust. 

He was a handsome fellow. With the exception of slightly 
bowed legs, due to the tender age at which he began his riding, his 
large, powerful frame was beautifully shaped, and showed to the 
best advantage in the loose flannel shirt, sealskin chaperjos of super- 
fine make, and long boots, which were almost coquettish with their 
high heels and jingling silver spurs. His thick black hair, from 
which he had thrown his broad-brimmed hat, stood out like a lion’s 
mane. His clear red and brown skin was made brilliant by the vivid 
scarlet handkerchief around his full brown throat, and was in odd 
contrast to his deep-set light gray eyes. They were almost fierce 
in the expression of uncontrolled love with which they responded 
to Kitten’s teasing. She accepted the love as an indisputable fact, 
but was as ignorant of its depths as a child. Indeed, she played 
with it as her namesakes play with a ball. 

“T met that weasened little half-breed coming here. He had the 
cheek to say he was coming to see you,” Dan announced presently; 
“but I told him to vamose the ranch, for I didn’t want any Spanish- 
Texan trash around here.” 

Kitten dropped a handful of the dry bunch grass on his upturned 
face, and said: 

“ I do.” 

Dan tossed away the grass with an impaiient exclamation. 

“So you’d better go after him,” she continued coolly, “and tell 
him to come over to-morrow, and help me break my colt to the 
halter.” 

Dan started up wrathfully. 

“Tl be blamed if I do!” 

Kitten laughed wickedly, as she turned her back on him, with 
the remark: “ And I don’t want any jealous trash around.” 

“‘Who’s jealous?” 

“ ou.” 

“Me!” he shouted. “Of him?’ 

Kitten perked up her chin. “You’ve got reason enough, for 
you can’t hold a candle to him for looks, or riding, or”—with an 
impish laugh—“ horses either.” 
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The last taunt seemed to madden her lover, and, as he sprang to 
his feet, his eyes threatened her with instant destruction. But she 
smiled back with increased sauciness. 

“You'd better go after him soon,” she said. “It’s getting late.” 

With an audible imprecation, he threw himself on his horse, 
ealling over his shoulder: 

“Tf you cut up with him, somebody will be shot. Now you 
mark my words.” 

Kitten watched him as he galloped away, remarking to Basil, 
who had not spoken since Dan appeared: . 

“He thinks he means that.” 

Basil could not refrain from reminding her of the promises she 
had made so short a time ago, and explaining their solemn meaning. 
Whereupon her face lost its triumphant expression, and grew very 
sober. 

“Glory!” she exclaimed; “T’ve laid out a piece of work! You 
say I can’t stir up Dan, not even in fun—and you think I ought to 
make it up with him! He will be paralyzed, for generally, if he’s 
sorry enough, I let him make it up with me. I sha’n’t know how to 
go to work.” ; 

The idea amused her so much that she stopped several times in 
her task of gathering the fragments of their supper and placing them 
neatly in the basket, to double over in bursts of irresistible laughter. 
When she stood upright, swinging the basket to and fro, she asked 
demurely: 

“S’posing I ain’t sorry?” 

Basil did not respond to her mirth, but said gravely: “Then you 
should be so sorry that you are not sorry, that your duty will be 
plain.” 

At first his meaning was not clear to her. She lingered, appar- 
ently intent on rooting up a clump of grass with her foot; but when 
she raised her eyes to Basil’s, they were perfectly serious. She 
summed up her reflections in one word, “ Glory!” and immediately 
darted away. 

‘ Basil did not see her again till the next day. In the morning 
he came upon her fresh from her contest with the colt. She was 
seated on the fence of a small enclosure in which was the colt, alter- 
nately nibbling her peace-offering of sugar and tasting the folds of 
her white flannel dress with the air of an epicure. Her face, hardly 
tinted by her exercise, framed in by her wildly tossed curls and lit 
by her brilliant eyes, seemed almost ethereal. Her expression was 
at once mischievous and wistful, as without preamble she exclaimed: 
“Tt didn’t work!” 

“Why not?’ he asked, as he reached her side, and began to pat 
the colt. 

She twisted the strings of her white sun-bonnet, which hung on 
her wrist, and said a trifle shamefacedly: “Well, you see, Dan got 
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so topping that I just had to stir him up worse than ever. I guess © 
meekness is my halter, and I’ll take a deal of breaking in.” 

Basil began to ask her if she had been successful in her attempts 
to train the colt; but, as if she had not heard him, she broke into 
one of her mirth-provoking laughs. 

“Father always expects me to get ahead of Dan, and last night 
he said he couldn’t see what I was driving at. He said what made 
me different from any girl he ever saw was my mettle, and he hoped 
I wasn’t losing it. So I showed him the book you gave me and that 
about meek people. He said,” she added, with another laugh, “he 
always knew I wanted the earth, but I took a plaguey poor way to 
get it.” 

Basil’s visit to the McDougals’ ranch lasted several days. It 
was the first he had made in which he was allowed to have any in- 
tercourse with the family. Even now it was limited to Kitten, for 
after inquiring, with a sardonic smile, if business were brisk, King 
McDougal avoided him, and his wife followed suit. Of Kitten, 
however, he saw a great deal, and the more he realized the under- 
lying nobility of her nature, the more he regretted that she was to 
marry Dan Wilder. When he parted from her, he could not sup- 
press a sigh of pity as he promised to return when she summoned 
him. 

He thought of her continually during the summer, and in Au- 
gust, in the haying season, he unexpectedly heard from her. She 
wrote briefly that her father was dead and asked Basil to perform 
the burial service. He complied immediately with her request. 

After the funeral he stayed to talk with Kitten, for Mrs. Mc- 
Dougal, too dazed to hear or speak, disappeared at once. 

It was some time before he was able to see Kitten, for Dan was 
closeted with her more than two hours. During this time Basil 
could hear his voice rising and falling in bursts of violent feeling. 
When at last she was alone and admitted Basil, she seemed worn out 
by her argument with Dan. There was something so unearthly in 
the expression of her little face that an odd fancy occurred to Basil 
that she was not an embodied soul; but an ensouled body. True to 
her nature, however, she betrayed little emotion in her talk. 

“Tf you don’t stand right up to Dan, he’ll bully you,” were her 
first words. “Father always said so.” 

As if she remembered that “Father” never would speak again, 
her eyes filled with tears; but to Basil’s words of sympathy she re- 
plied passionately: “Don’t! I want to talk about Dan. Father 
gave the ranch to us two. There is a man who wants to buy an 
interest. Dan is willing, I ain’t. I s’pose Dan thinks if I was his 
wife he could make me give in, for he wants me to marry him before - 
you go. But I tell him not a day before October, and not then” 
—she hesitated before adding, “without he stops drinking.” 

She leaned her elbows on the table, and supporting her chin in 
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the palms of her hands, added, with a wistful look: “I can’t do as 
much as I could with Dan.” 

Still keeping her position, her eyes unfaltering, but her white 
face just tinged with a blush, she continued: “He’s jealous of you 
now, because I would not have any one but you for father, and 
because I won’t have any one but you to marry us. And what I 
wanted to see you for was to ask you to promise you won’t come 
again until I send for you, even if it’s years.” 

Basil promised. But, though he hoped it would be years before 
she married Dan, he fervently hoped it would not be years before he 
saw her again. He was about to ask her to write to him occasionally, 
and Jet him know if there was anything he could do for her, when 
Dan returned. His manner towards Basil was one of aggressive 
tolerance, as though he were under bonds to keep the peace, but 
would be glad if Basil would give him an excuse to break them. 
His fierceness and jealousy had increased, while his doting fondness 
for Kitten was not so apparent as it had been. . 

‘Almost immediately Basil took his leave, but very reluctantly. 
Kitten’s dauntlessness could not alter the fact that she was a com- 
paratively defenceless girl, with perhaps only her mother’s frail life 
between her and much misery. It was evident that her mother did 
not intend to live any longer than she could help, and after that 

During the month of September, Basil decided what he should 
do to help Kitten when that most urgent need of help should come. 
Tt came sooner than he expected. Four weeks after her husband’s 
death, Mrs. McDougal followed him. As he had done before, Basil 
started for the ranch as soon as he received Kitten’s letter. After 
the second and more mournful funeral, Basil returned to the house 
with Kitten and Dan, prepared for obstinate, perhaps violent, oppo- 
sition from the latter to the proposal he intended to make. This 
was that Kitten should go to the city, for a month at least, and rest 
in the home of the Protestant Sisters of St. Mary. If this proposal 
was rejected, he had another to make to Kitten alone. 

In person and manner Dan had greatly deteriorated. He had 
lost the clear red and brown complexion, the secret of his comeliness, 
‘and his face was unpleasantly red. He had flung away all pretence 
of tolerance, and in every look seemed to defy Basil to “knock that 
chip off my arm.” As if aware that his hold over Kitten was 
loosened, he guarded her as a toothless dog a bone. Kitten, | was 
unchanged, yet all through the hardly tasted supper, and the miser- 
able hour which followed, her eyes seemed imploring Basil not to 
leave her. 

When Basil made his first proposition. Dan laughed loudly. Kit- 
ten said quietly that, as now there was only Peter’s wife in the house 
with her, of course she could not stay here. _Whereunon Dan 
laughed still louder, and abruptlv desired Basil to leave him alone 
with Kitten. As her eyes bade him go, he went. 

Vor. LXIIT.—54 
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For what seemed an interminable length of time, he wandered 
around the house. The purpose of his first plan had been to give 
Kitten time to collect her energies, and, without haste, arrange her 
future. Yet, though this still seemed the wiser, in his restless walk 
he bent his whole mind to devising the best method of carrying out 
the second plan. When at last Dan rushed out, and almost imme- 
diately dashed off on horseback, Basil went in to speak to Kitten. 

She had been crying, and, when she laid her hand in Basil’s, her 
lip was quivering. For a minute she silently measured her height 
by his, and when she realized how much he towered above her, said: 
“How big you are, and how strong.” 

Then he understood that she meant to ask his protection; but 
this she did not do at once. She threw herself on the floor by the 
chair that had been her father’s, and leaned her head against the 
wood as she used to lay it against his knee. She did this so natu- 
rally and unconciously that Basil surmised that it was her constant 
habit. There was something so desolate in the attitude of her little 
figure that he could hardly keep back the words which rushed to 
his lips. Her eyes were dry and her voice tranquil as she said: 

“That man’s been bothering all this month. He wants to lay 
out a mile track and train some of the horses to trot. Dan’s crazy, 
too. But I haven’t given in. I won’t have a partner who gambles, 
and that’s all there is about it.” 

She leaned her cheek tenderly against the arm of the chair, and 
continued: 

“Father used to say he’d like to see the person I was scared of. 
But it’s easy to be brave with father to back you. Now I’m going 
to own up. I couldn’t when I was alone, but now”—she raised her 
eyes to Basil’s as if to assure him her astonishing statement were 
true—“T’m afraid of Dan. It don’t seem as though it could be, 
yet. between his drinking and his roughness, I am—scared.” 

She looked at Basil thoughtfully, her elbow resting on the chair, 
her cheek supported by the palm of her hand. 

“T told him to-night that, ranch or no ranch, I never would 
marry him.” 

An expression of fear which was hardly noticeable, it was so 
shadowy, flitted across her face, as with an impulsive movement she 
sprang up and came to his side. 

“To-morrow I want you to help me.” 

As she put her slender fingers in his, his own closed tightly over 
them. He rose to his feet, and in a gentle tone said: 

“Would you be afraid to marry me?” 

For a minute she looked as though she could not credit her hear- 
ing, then exclaimed impetuously: “I couldn’t feel safer with father!” 
When she detected his involuntary smile she added, “or happier. 
Do you mean it?” 

For answer, Basil would have taken her in his arms, but she re- 
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sisted: him. Very gently he turned up her face and compelled her 
eyes to look into his. 

“Can’t you see how much I love you?” he asked. 

At first she could not. Then, suddenly she threw her arms 
around his neck with such vigor that he was almost smothered by 
the mass of fluffy curls that buried his face. 

“Darling!” she exclaimed with her cheek against his. “ Dearest 
darling!” 

When, as suddenly, she released him and would have struggled 
out of his hold, he would not let her. At length, with a little sigh, 
she laid her head on his arm and smiled up into his face. 

“T guess I must have been more frightened than I dared to let 
myself know,” she whispered, “or I couldn’t feel so safe now.” 

At this minute, as if he had been waiting for this cue, Dan 
entered the room. He walked directly towards them, and, as Kitten 
involuntarily sprang away from Basil, put his hand on her shoulder, 
saying curtly, “You can get.” 

She melted from his grasp like a snow maiden. In another 
second, she was back in her old place, gazing over her shelter at the 
number of cowboys who poured into the room. There was no need 
to ask their purpose. Basil, with one arm still around Kitten, 
backed against the chamber door, and revolver in hand, awaited their 
first move. This he knew would be to dispose of Kitten. Whatever 
they did to him, he felt certain that they would not harm her. With 
rapid thought, he calculated his chances. There were six chambers 
in his revolver, and six men. He was sober. They all, except Dan, 
had been drinking. They were determined to kill him; he was 
as determined that they should not. Could he remain sufficiently 
cool to begin the attack and disable every man in lightning-like suc- 
cession? He must. ' 

While these thoughts were racing through his brain, Kitten, as 
if she felt the powerlessness of her small frame to shield his, clasped 
her hands over his heart, and laid her cheek on them. Every other 
feeling seemed swallowed up in her scorn and rage at the unfairness 
of the attack. 

“Cowards! Cowards! Every one of you! Bill White, Buck 
Hawes, Peter Fifer! cowards! You wouldn’t have set six men to 
one in father’s time!” 

“That’s so,” said a man in the back of the room. “You're 
enough without me. I’m out of this.” 

With a spring Dan, who had been about to take hold of Kitten, 
intercepted the man in his passage from the room. During the 
scuffle which ensued, Basil whispered to Kitten: 

“Go, love.” 

“ And let you die without me! For me? It’s likely!” 

“T shall not die if I can help it. Go, and spare me the agony of 
seeing you hurt,” . 
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A sudden light flashed into her eyes. She held up her lips, but 
as Basil bent to meet them Dan tore her from his arms, and swung 
her roughly across the room, shouting, “Take her, Buck!” 

Almost before she recovered her balance, Basil saw her dash out 
her hand and knock the lamp to the floor. With a throe of de- 
spair, he realized that she had taken away his only chance. In the 
intense darkness, he heard Dan hurriedly giving orders. Then, 
almost in the same instant that he heard a bullet bury itself in the 
woodwork within an inch of his head, the door against which he was 
leaning swung softly open, some one swiftly pulled him into the 
next room, and as swiftly and silently closed the door. 

For the space of one heart-beat Kitten’s lips were pressed against 
his ear, while she breathed, “Dan’s horse. Out the window.” 

In a moment he was out with her. In another he had thrown 
himself on Dandy Jim, with Kitten before him. 

Dan’s horse proved his worth that night. “There was :nount- 
ing in hot haste,” but no horse on the ranch was fleet enough to 
overtake him when he had a minute’s start. They reached the 
nearest town just as day began to dawn, and, exhausted as they were, 
to make Kitten’s safety doubly sure, were married at once. 

For several days Kitten was very mute. It was not until they 
received news from the ranch that she recovered her spirits. “I’m 
glad I didn’t kill Buck,” she said, doubling up her mite of an arm 
to feel its muscle. “TI don’t s’pose I could have pushed him down 
those cellar stairs if he had been straight. And he bounced down 
head-first with such a thud. It was a narrow squeak for us, but we 
got there. Poor Dan!” | 

Later, she used to say, “I wish father could know that I’ve got 


the earth, or what’s more than all the world to me.” 
Alice Miriam Roundy. 





THE OPERA-GLASS. 


LLERY HALE writes in his Log-Book: 
‘“‘Cxepar NEck. Conn., 
“ July 18, 9.80 a.m. 


“Weather: Fair, hot. 

“T engaged a week’s board last night at a fisherman’s here on the 
Sound, and as I’ve had an adventure already I'll commit it to paper 
before the mood passes of. I left my lodgings early and strolled 
down to this narrow beak of land that juts out for a mile or more, 
with the sea on both sides. <A ridge runs through it like the spine of 
a dolphin’s back, surmounted by half a dozen weather-browned 
cedars, and there are the usual concomitants of shells and boating- 
houses and salt: marshes smothered in rosemary. But what most took 
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my eye was a cluster of gay little tents at the hither end, with a flag 
flapping merrily, an open-air kitchen, and young people moving 
about—evidently a camping party. As I was enjoying the prospect 
at a respectful distance I caught sight of another figure seated on the 
dunes overlooking the sea—a regular Ariadne of the sands, who 
drove everything else out of my head. From her loose dress and 
fresh look I might have taken her for a longshoreman’s daughter, 
except for the opera-glass which hung on a crimson ribbon over her 
shoulder. But, by heaven! no fisher-girl ever had such a carriage 
or such a pair of gray eyes. She only shot me one casual glance out 
of them, but I was ready to undergo a month of purgatory for such 
another. How different an opera-glass looks when a fellow’s sister 
is handling it and when it is round the neck of an adorable being like 
that! I vow I thought it the prettiest little weapon in the world, and 
wished that I could remember the difference between mandibles and 
interscapulars,—for I knew in an instant that she was one of those 
bird-enthusiasts who study the customs of cock-sparrows and slay 
only with their eyes. Well, in course of time she left off her observa- 
tions and went down to the camp, where I suppose breakfast was 
waiting. I lingered as near as I dared, and caught such fragments 
of conversation as were graciously floated out to me until the dog set 
up an unmannerly barking, and a fine old gentleman who looked like 
a retired D.D. came to the door of the pavilion and called him off. 
Heigh-ho, what a pity that Mrs. Grundy declines to let a man em- 
brace fortune without her good offices! 

“T have found a little cove here below the old breakwater, with a 
quarter of a mile of beach as smooth as a billiard-table and not a 
soul within gunshot, and here I can loaf and amuse myself at my 
ease. By Jove! I believe I know how I'll do it, too—why didn’t I 
think of it before? This wet sand looks to be the very thing.” 

Elizabeth Owen writes in her Journal: 


‘‘CamMP CROCHET, 
“July 18, 10 a.m. 

“A week to-day since we pitched our tents! We had a rather 
amusing dispute this morning over our hoe-cakes and coffee. Will 
and I had gotten breakfast, as usual, while uncle took his dip, and 
Elinor went off with her opera-glass to observe the daybreak habits 
of sandpipers. She came back in a fine state of exhilaration, and was 
no sooner seated than she launched out into a glowing account of one 
of her ornithological expeditions, ending something after this 
fashion: 

“*Well, I was completely at a loss. In general appearance it 
seemed like the yellow-winged, but the tail was longer and the 
streaks underneath were altogether too marked, even for an imma- 
ture bird. I believe I stayed there watching it for two hours. And 
what do you suppose it proved to be? Why, a Henslow’s bunting! 
Yes, that was one of my triumphs.’ 
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“There was the customary awkward silence with which ignorance 
greets the specialist, finally broken by uncle with one of his unfailing 


quotations. 
‘¢¢ These earthly godfathers of heaven's lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star,’ 


he said. 
“<Well, what of them? demanded Elinor suspiciously. 


‘¢¢ Have no more profit of their shining nights 
Than those that walk and wot notjwhat they are.’ 


“*Qh, another of your Shakespearian heresies, uncle. Science 
is science.’ 

“*Truly, my dear, and poetry is poetry, and a very good thing too. 
I, for one, don’t care to inquire whether a robin’s tarsi are scutellate 
or non-scutellate, but I do like to hear them sing in the morning, and 
don’t object to eating a few in a pie.’ 

“¢ Really, I never heard a tarsus sing, so you know more about 
ornithology than I do,’ returned Elinor sweetly. She has the sweetest 
way of saying the sharpest things of any girl in Christendom—it is 
part of her charm. 

“<Tf a man could only acquire a few feathers, now,’ I observed, 
‘he might hope for a little consideration from Nell.’ 

“*That’s easily done, in some parts of the country at least, and a 
oat of tar to boot,’ remarked Will sotto voce. 

“<The goose is a bird that a great many young men are successful 
in emulating,’ suggested Elinor with a delightfully impartial air. 

_ “Just at that moment Rover began to bark outside, and peeping 
through the tent curtains we saw a fine specimen of the genus just 
described moving off rather hastily towards the shore. I was sure he 
had been listening to our nonsense, but Elinor only laughed and said 
she hoped he was edified. She has started off in search of a marsh- 
wren’s nest. Uncle and Will are out blue-fishing, and I am going to 
collect sea-weeds, leaving Rover on guard.” 


Elinor Owen writes in her Bird-Record: 
‘¢¢ THE PERCH,’ 
“ July 18, 11.30 a.m. 


“Came up here soon after breakfast, but so far have succeeded 
only in starting two or three ’pipers. There is a colony of water 
wrens among the reeds down below, but the tide is too high for ex- 
plorations at present. A delicious little breeze is blowing over the 
point, and the white-caps running in, with the lazy boat-sails, make 
an adorable picture. For lack of anything more important I will 
describé a little episode of which I have been an (as it were) involun- 
tary spectator. I was ‘ranging the landscape,’ as uncle says, when 
I caught sight of a dark object at the edge of the creek, and, turning 
my opera-glass idly in that direction, discovered that it was no other 
than the young inconnu whom we noticed rambling over the downs 
this morning. I thought at first that he was digging clams, but his 
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actions were so curious that I couldn’t help watching him; of course, 
he could not see me, for I was behind a clump of cedars, and it was 
too far off besides. Before long I made out what he was doing: 
modelling something out of the sand, which I suppose was just moist 
enough to keep its consistency. I was soon as much absorbed as he, 
especially when I found that the something was a recumbent woman’s 
figure, which slowly emerged, like a sphinx rising up from the desert. 
She was in a sort of ‘Sleeping Ariadne’ attitude, only not asleep 
evidently, but leaning on one arm, as I always do; in fact, I fancied 
that she was just about to raise a glass and take an observation to sea- 
ward. I forgot everything in watching him, for it was the most en- 
chanting performance I ever saw, and the spice of romance—or of 
novelty, I mean—gave the situation an added relish. It was a great 
opportunity, too, to study his face; I usually detest handsome feat- 
ures in a man, but his were an exception, so bold and full of char- 
acter. Well, when he got through he took the point of his stick and 
wrote ‘Ellery Hale, fecit,’ just. like a boy, in big letters half a yard 
long; and then he sat down and watched the tide come in and melt it 
all down till there was nothing left but a little mound. Afterwards 
I saw him strolling along the beach in the direction of our camp. No 
doubt he is one of the Boston Hales, and so a sort of cousin-by-mar- 
riage of ours. It seems like a wilful waste of one’s opportunities not 
to make his acquaintance. 

“T see that the canoe has come in, and I must go down and help 
Liz to concoct a chowder, if they have had good luck with their 


fishing.” 


Elizabeth continues her Journal: 


66 Luter—4 P.M. 


“T can’t understand it! it is so odd, and not a bit like Elinor, for 
she is usually a great stickler for the proprieties. To begin with, 
the fishermen brought in a fine catch, and we indulged in bass grille 
and other extravagances. Just as we were about to sit down Nell 
said with a sort of blush,— 

“Uncle, I think it would be only ordinary civility to invite that 
young man up to share our spread. It must be very tiresome for 
him, dangling his legs over the rocks.’ 

“¢ But we don’t know who he is, my dear, or anything about him,’ 
demurred uncle, as much surprised as I was. 

““Qh, well, he looks like a gentleman, and one mustn’t be too 
particular in this wilderness. Run along, Will, and say that your 
uncle presents his compliments and would be pleased to have him 
take dinner with us. I hope he won’t mind eating with the butter- 
knife and a pickle-fork.’ 

“Will started off, and soon returned with the stranger, whom he 
introduced as Mr. Hale, and who explained, with the proper acknowl- 
edgments, that he was taking a vacation trip through New England 
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and had stopped here for a few days to have a breath of salt air. 
Uncle acted the host very graciously, making a pretty speech about 
our having Shakespeare’s authority for a maritime Bohemia, and 
Nell apparently exerted herself to turn the heads of the whole com- 
pany. He noticed her opera-glass at once—she never takes it off, 
for ‘who knows when a cassowary may fly by?’ as she says—and told 
us that his sister was a great student of birds, that he had often ac- 
companied her in her expeditions, and thought ornithology the most 
delightful of the natural sciences; although, of course, he made light 
of his own acquirements. 

“We shall have to break a lance at, some future time, sir,’ ob- 
served uncle. ‘I maintain that analysis is destructive of true en- 
joyment.’ 

. “We all began to argue the point, and then again Elinor said 
such an odd thing. I was feeding old Rover with crusts, when she 
stopped me in the most whimsical way, telling me that I should never 
throw away bread. . . 

““Why so? Out of respect for Hans Andersen’s story of the 
girl who trod on the loaf? 

“No; but I once heard of a gentleman who could mould all sorts 
of wonderful things out of bread-crumbs, and then he coated them 
with mucilage and presented them to his friends. I dare say Mr. 
Hale knows how to do the same thing.’ 

“*Why do you think that, fair lady? asked Mr. Hale, smiling. 
Poor fellow, I know the signs so well. Why is it, I wonder, that 
Elinor always elicits that sort of romantic homage from her admirers? 
Even the old sea-captains address her in the same tone. This time, 
however, I thought she appeared a little confused. 

“Qh, I have my intuitions,’ she said. ‘Tell the truth now, aren’t 
you an artist? 

““Why, I have done something in that line—in clay modelling. 
I never undertook the bread-crumbs,’ said Mr. Hale. 

“ After dinner he insisted on helping us to wash up the dishes, 
which we always do by piling them into a basket and churning it up 
and down in the shoal of the tide. We laughed so much over this 
intellectual performance that we felt quite like old friends, and after- 
wards Will invited us all to go fishing for eels from off the rocks 
after dark—eel-fishing being Will’s crotchet. I asked Nell privately 
how she came to guess that Mr. Hale was an artist, but she wouldn’t 
— ; I suppose it must have been something in the shape of his 

ands. 

“Uncle keeps his eye on her, by the way, as if she were a second 
Miranda, and he Prospero.” 

Ellery win is Log: 

es “Cepar Nucx, July 25. 

“The Owens break camp to-day. Yesterday afternoon I char- 

tered a cat-boat and we went over to ‘Cockenay,’ as the natives call 
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it—a Crusoe’s island whose strip of beach we found strewn with drift- 
wood, oyster-shelis, and sand-iddlers. It is a famous place for ex- 
plorations, being diversified with all manner of inlets, banks, reefs, 
and rocky paths. Dinner being over, the party scattered on various 
pretexts, and after making a tour of the realm I began to look about 
tor Miss Elinor. I had 'not looked long before 1 discovered her white 
helmet patiently stationary at the edge of a reedy morass. Will had 
gone in for a swim, Miss Lizzie was spreading her sea-weeds, and the 
old gentleman, I sujypose, was quoting Shakespeare to the skipper. 
I stole off and cautiously approached the beloved devotee. 

' ¢They are either sharp-tailed or seaside finches,’ she said, with- 
out turning her head, as soon as I came near enough to her. ‘It 
seems to me that the coloring is hardly pronounced enough for the 
sharp-tails. But it is so hard to be positive. Won’t you take a look, 
Mr. Hale? 

“ As she spoke, she unstrung the glass from its ribbon and offered 
it to me; my hand encountered hers in the transfer. When I raised 
it, a tremor seemed to be blurring the landscape; but I steadied my- 
self, and in time made out one of the most ordinary little sparrows 
that my eyes ever rested upon. 

“T had not skated, on thin ice so long, however, without acquiring 
a certain aptness. I ventured a comment or two which seemed to 
satisfy her. 

“Miss Owen,’ I then said, ‘I am almost jealous of this glass, it 
absorbs so much of your time when your friends want to talk to you.’ 

““You, at least, ought not to be jealous,’ she returned. ‘That 
glass is a particular ally of yours.’ 

“*An ally of mine! How is that possible? 

“* Have you forgotten my asking you, very early in our acquaint- 
ance, if you were not an artist? 

“*Forgotten! That question has been a hopeless enigma to me. 
Pray clear it up.’ 

“T looked at her. There was a dimple at the corner of her mouth 
in which Cupid seemed residing. 

“*QOh, very well,’ she said. ‘Since you are so culpably modest 
about your accomplishments, you shall hear the truth. I was looking 
across the cove that morning and I saw you— indeed, I didn’t intend 
to——’ 

““Saw me’—but do you walk invisible? The coast was clear. I 
satisfied myself that there was no one in sight.’ 

“<Yes, but through my opera-glass, you know—I was watching 
tor birds. I saw you carve out the sand-maiden, and saw the tide 
rise and flow over it. Naturally, I felt a slight interest in the artist 
who could afford to make a chef-d’euvre of such unstable material.’ 

“¢ And it was you who invited me to dinner?’ I asked, a light 
breaking over me. 

““Oh, yes—in my uncle’s name, of course.’ 
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““T am going to Berkshire next week—to climb Greylock. You 
will let me call on you there?’ 

“<Tf you like. Perhaps I can show you a white-throated sparrow.’ 

“She rose, and we began pacing back towards the boat. 

““And you do really think that this was a seaside finch? she 
urged presently. , 


“‘T am sure it was! And I adore the opera-glass!’ ” 
Dora Read Goodale. 


A SCIENTIFIC READER. 


E was well past ninety, my grandfather, and our hopes and fears 
were all with him as he pressed on towards the goal of a full 
hundred. It really began to look as if he might round the last decade 
in triumph, so gallant was his running. If he succeeded, all of his 
name felt that it would not only shed a certain distinction upon them, 
but would also give them a comfortable personal assurance of yet 
many years in which, at their leisure, to grow wise, become famous, 
and repent of their sins. 

“Oh, yes, I am very well,” he said with fine bravado, in answer 
to my dutiful inquiries. “T cannot see, I cannot walk, I cannot 
eat, but otherwise I am in perfect health.” 

What my grandfather really meant was that it now made his 
eyes smart to read fine print in a poor light, that he had had at. last 
to give up his five-mile walk before breakfast, and that he could no 
longer outrage his stomach with old-time impunity and old-time 
cookery. If there was, to this extent, a slight suggestion of the false 
in his account of himself, there was also in it, it must be confessed, 
a trifling suppression of the true. His most obvious infirmity did not 
figure in his own list. He was very deaf. 

This is not to say he ever admitted it. Of course, all a man’s 
senses get a bit dull at his time of life; but, as far as hearing was 
concerned, he would have no difficulty in catching everything that 
was said were it not for the degeneracy of modern speech. If people 
would only open their mouths and speak out! 

My own articulation was particularly faulty, I found, when I 
sat down with my grandfather to his lonely dinner and made des- 
perate efforts to converse. I was soon thrown back upon my own 
thoughts, which were mostly occupied in drawing a dismal picture 
of the length and tediousness of that Easter vacation, billeted upon 
him as I was for the whole of it. Under the most favoring circum- 
stances the inviting topics of conversation between twenty and 
ninety must be few; and when ninety is unable to hear twenty, and 
flies into a passion over twenty’s unintelligible mumblings, it tends 
to dry up speedily the flow of social intercourse. 
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“Why, it seems sometimes,” burst out my grandfather, after 
vainly saying “Hey?” and “ What’s that?” to one of my stentorian 
remarks, “it seems sometimes as if the proper use of the vocal 
organs had become a lost art. It’s most slovenly and abominable, 
_ the kind of thing you young folks drop into and call it talking. You 

mutter and whitie and squeak and grunt like so many cave-men. 
No, I'll not say that of all of you. There’s one of the younger 
generation I know who has not yet dropped into your style of in- 
audible wheezing. You will see her here to-night.” 

I looked, rather than asked, for enlightenment. ~ 

“TI mean my reader, you know. She comes every evening to 
give me an hour’s reading. It’s nearly a year now that she has been 
doing it. The dear girl! I couldn’t get on without her.” 

I suppose I must have worn that alert and interested air which 
the mention of girls always produces in the average college junior. 
At any rate, my grandfather divined in some way that I wanted 
information, and went on. 

“It’s Gertrude, Gertrude Wyman, the daughter of my old 
manager, dead and gone more than a year ago, poor fellow. He 
didn’t leave much, and she’s rather glad, I suppose, of what I pay 
her for her reading—but, bless you, she earns it fairly enough. She 
ar-tic-oo-lates. She doesn’t shriek or bellow, or make a speaking- 
trumpet of her hand in that idiotic way you have, or come up and 
yell in a man’s ear; she just calmly and quietly and correctly ar- 
tic-oo-lates. That’s why I call her a scientific reader. It’s no great 
mystery. It’s simply her clear, normal ar-tic-oo-lation—not a syl- 
lable missed or scamped; not that fashion of having one word come 
grinding through your nose and the next choked to death in your 
throat, but the perfect formation of every sound and its impact on 
the ear in a steady, even flow. No doubt it’s partly a natural gift, 
but then she had long years of practice. She used to read to her 
father regularly, and you see he was like me in being a little—well, 
he was a man as fond as I am of distinct ar-tic-oo-lation.” 

“What does she read to you?” I asked. There are no types large 
enough to indicate the volume of voice I used. I was on my mettle, 
and bound that no mere dear girl should out-articulate the most 
finished elocutionist of his class. To my delight he heard me. 

“Read? Oh, all sorts of things. Bits of science, modern dis- 
covery, travel and exploration, history now and then. You see, I 
leave the choice pretty much to her, and she takes pride, she says, 
in keeping me right up to date. She’s determined, she tells me, that 
the world sha’n’t get away from me as long as I stay in it. It’s a 
good thing, too. A man ought to keep his mind open to new ideas 
even when he is old. If he stops growing he might as well stop 
living. Fresh impressions and interest in progress keep a man young 
and make him live longer.” 

There was such a bright, eager air about the old gentleman that 
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for the moment | quite forgot his deafness, and began in an ordi- 
nary tone: 

“‘That is very interesting. You remind me of Jonathan Kd- 
wards and one of the rules he——” 

“What’s that you are saying?” 

“J said you reminded me of 

“ H ey ¢”? 

“You remind me of Edwards 

“T can’t hear a word you say.” 

My elegant allusion seemed on the point of being hopelessly lost, 
but I made a manful effort and shouted: 

“Jonathan Edwards thought just as you do!” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so? Why, yes, I knew John Eddy 
very well, and, as you say, he kept up. with the times remarkably 
for an old man. But he hadn’t such a reader as I have to help him 
about it. That girl! The fact is, she is immensely interested her- 
self in taking charge of my education, so to speak. She treats me 
as still in the formative age. You needn’t chuckle to yourself about 
second childhood! Wait till you see my scientific reader—she’s no 
kindergartner. Wait till you hear her read. That’s an education of 
itself, irrespective of what she reads. I’ve forgotten what the article 
was she was going to bring—new light on French history, or some 
such thing, I believe it was. It will interest you, too, I have no 
doubt.” 

I began, indeed, to hope I might be interested. But my fancy 
played more about the reader than her theme. A dear girl coming 
in every evening had her possibilities. That. ten-day vacation might 
be suffused with a romantic gleam, after all. 

But when the scientific reader entered the door, romance flew out 
of the window. “Girl” in a nonogenarian’s mouth is not a precise 
term of speech. A female forty years younger than yourself must 
be a girl. If not, what, in Heaven’s name, does it make you out to 
be? Gertrude Wyman was fifty if a day. 

But she was, nevertheless, a person to be interested in, if not 
romantically. Her quiet self-possession, her firm, deliberate move- 
ments, her steady gray eyes and thin, compressed lips, her severely 
plain dress and brown hair smoothed back from her temples, gave 
her an unmistakable distinction, if no very outstanding charm. And 
her reading was certainly all that my grandfather had boasted. Such 
clear perfection of enunciation, such pursuing and penetrating stroke 
of vowel and such insinuating dart of consonant, such steady 
rhythmic ictus and skilful cadence, without effort and without 
fatigue—it was truly something to wonder at. Her subject had 
no attractions for me—“ Some Napoleonic Illusions.” A man could 
not have reached my age and stage of culture without having already 
had about all the illusions of life dispelled. Why bother about one 


particular set more or less? 


>? 
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So I did not feel compelled to keep my seat long, but wandered 
about the library with a blasé air, looking at the books and pictures. 
I even strayed out into the dining-room and experimented with some 
of the illusions on the sideboard. But wherever I was, that extraor- 
dinary reading filled my ear. I began to speculate how far that 
gently iterative voice could carry. If I went out to the stables, could 
I still hear? If she really were to make an effort, it seemed as if 
she must easily have surpassed the historic feats of Whitefield or 
O’Connell. 

My grandfather settled down in his chair before the fire with a 
look of quiet ecstasy on his face. His eyes were closed; his hands 
lay limp on the arms of his chair. Was he really listening, or was 
he asleep? The doubt was no sooner raised than dispelled. I saw 
him start up impatiently. 

“Tord bless my soul! what’s that the fellow says? Read that 
again.” 

The even, staccato tones resumed: 

“The general of the Army of Italy no doubt found it to his 
advantage to allow the story to get afloat, but there is no satisfactory 
evidence that Napoleon really led the charge across the bridge of 
Arcola.’” 

“Why, what infernal nonsense is this? No evidence. Isn’t it 
in all the books? Aren’t there pictures, aren’t there——” 

“But do wait and see, Mr. Arbuthnot, what comes later. Let 
us not prejudge.” 

“What do I care about, what comes later? Do you suppose I 
am going to sit quietly by while the foundations of history are being 
destroyed under my very nose?” 

“Why, Mr. Arbuthnot,” said Miss Wyman sorrowfully, “I hope 
you are not going to close your mind to historical proof. The writer 
admits that Napoleon was in the mélée, perhaps on the bridge itself 
in the confusion, and only denies that he dashed across at the head 
of the troops.” 

“But that’s the very point of the whole thing!” cried my grand- 
father hotly. “Haven’t I read it fifty times? Haven’t I heard it 
all my life? No satisfactory evidence, says this half-baked idiot! 
Why, what better evidence do you want than this?” 

He leaped to his feet, waved his arms wildly, and shouted: 

“Conquerors of Lodi, follow your general! Forward to save 
your general!” 

The stiffest sceptic could not have withstood the demonstration. 
There was Napoleon in person, at the age of ninety, forced over the 
dike and in imminent danger of suffocation in the morass. The 
thing really to be feared, however, was that the old gentleman would 
actually be suffocated by his own historical indignation. But luckilv 
A was not of the apoplectic, Sir Anthony Absolute type of — fed 
old age. 
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Miss Wyman quietly waited with a reproachful air for the storm 
to subside. It sank as speedily as it had risen, and then she read 
on. There came a long, dull waste of platitude, fitted to arouse no 
emotion but that of utter weariness. But suddenly the tempest broke 

ain. 

“What's that? Did I hear that right?” 

“<Tt was a wonderful charge, a sullen retreat, a splendid stand- 
ing up to be slaughtered in order to allow the emperor to escape; 
but there is no contemporary evidence going to show that the defiant 
cry attributed to the commander of the Old Guard was ever really 
uttered!’ ” : 

“The impudent scoundrel! Does he want to rob us of that, too? 
If you think I am going to have the patience to sit still under such 
inconceivable, such 

“But just listen, Mr. Arbuthnot: ‘ All the first reports of the 
battle have been studied, the bulletins, the despatches, the pamphlets, 
and nowhere is there a suggestion, nowhere a scintilla of. ei 

“Scintilla of perdition!” exploded my grandfather. “What do 
I give for his bulletins and his despatches? Not the snap of a finger! 
‘Contemporary evidence,’ says the contemptible fool! If I had him 
here I’d give him a taste of it. I was alive at the time of the battle 
of Waterloo, I’d have you understand, and where was this miserable 
scribbler then, I’d like to know?” 

In his excitement he rose and began backing away from invisible 
enemies, ui whom he made desperate cuts and thrusts, while crying 
hoarsely: 

“¢The Guard dies; it never surrenders! The Guard dies; it 
never surrenders!’ Tell me that Cambronne never said that! Tell 
me that, some wretched penny-a-liner invented it! Oh, this is too 
much for flesh and blood!” 

Miss Wyman looked pained. It was no doubt hard for her to 
find a mind she was training into tolerance still with so much about 
it that was intractable and rebellious. But she was as calm as a 
summer’s day. She sat back and coolly gave the paroxysm time to 
pass away into subdued mutterings. Then she said quietly: 

“T think it would be better for me not to read any more to-night. 
Tt seems to excite you to have your prejudices crossed.” 

“Excite me! Prejudices!’ 

“There, there, Mr. Arbuthnot, I see I was right. I will stop 
here and leave you to compose your mind.” 

“No, no, don’t go. Don’t, I beg. I’m really very much in- 
terested in it, and if it weren’t for his confounded—well, never mind 
that now. Do go on!” 

The reading flowed on again, and all went smoothly till the mind 
of the old man once more found it absolutely impossible to open to 
an up-to-date view. It was the following passage that did the mis- 
chief: 
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““Napoleon has been charged with extraordinary rudeness and 
grossness in his treatment of women, but it may be doubted if his 
Japses in this respect were more flagrant than those of other men 
of his day. Manners in court and salon were not all that they have 
been pictured, and Burke’s age of chivalry in France was gone before 
Marie Antoinette’s time.’ ” 

“Now stop right there,” said my grandfather. “TI don’t want 
to hear anything more from that jackanapes.” 

“But I am nearly through now, Mr. Arbuthnot. The rest is 
very interesting. He gives his evidence, you know, about the real 
state of French manners at that period.” 

“Well, I don’t care for any of his evidence. Don’t I know be- 
forehand that the fellow is lying?” : 

“Yet you must listen just for ymoment. I surely ought to read 
you what he quotes from General Thiébault’s ‘Memoirs’ about Maric 
Antoinette’s being seen at Versailles in a dirty cotton gown, and 
about the ribald jokes made at her expense by the gentlemen of the 
guard and the young nobles.” 

“And you expect me to credit that! General Thiébault, in- 
deed! A despicable slanderer he was, I’ll venture to say. Marie 
Antoinette in a dirty cotton gown! Am I the man to believe that? 
Should I believe it if some cur told me that he had seen you in a | 
dirty cotton gown? Well, then!” 

“Oh, do let us stick to the point. You know, Mr. Arbuthnot, ; 
how we expressly agreed to read for the sake of getting new points | 
of view, and 

“New points of falsehood, that’s what they are! Insulting the 
queen at Versailles! Didn’t Burke see her there? Couldn’t he see 
as straight as any jaundiced general who couldn’t get his promotion? 
And what did he say about Marie Antoinette?—‘ Glittering like the 
morning star.’ That’s the way I used to declaim it. ‘Glittering 
like the morning star, full of life and splendor and joy.’ I tell you 
it was an age when every man worshipped female beauty and grace. 
And now here comes this upstart and wants us to give up that 
finest of all sentiments—that of tender and knightly deference to 
woman.’ 

" Oh, no, Mr. Arbuthnot, you quite misunderstand. Just let 
me——” 

“Be still, will you. Deference to woman, I say: 

“But I want to explain 

“ Am I to be driven to fury by a little chit like you? The most 
delicate consideration for woman’s lightest wish, I say, a manly and 
honorable devotion to her service, the loftiest courtesy—that, was 
the great characteristic of the age. It was, I sav. I will not be 
contradicted. I know it in a thousand ways. Why, I can prove 
it; I can cram it, down the villain’s throat; why—I feel it in my 
bones that it was so, Ribald jokes about the queen’s rumpled gown! 
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A likely story! Why, I tell you, ten thousand swords—what is the 
rest of it?” 

He faltered for a moment, then sprang up and snatched the 
poker from the fireplace, which he brandished over his head while 


he fairly roared: 
“Ten thousand swords must have leaped from their scabbards 


to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult!’ ” 

Panting with his exertion and with anger, my grandfather leaned 
against the table and said, pounding the floor with the poker at every 
word: 

“There, what have you to say to that?” 

“T have to say that one of the ten thousand swords had better 
be put back into its scabbard at once,” replied Miss Wyman icily. 
She promptly rose and took her coat and hat. The fury of combat 
instantly fled from the old swordsman’s face, and he humbly a 
for quarter. 

“What, you aren’t going already? Don’t go yet.” 

“My hour is up. We have had so much—argument, that the 
time has gone quickly—pleasantly to you, I hope.” 

“Gertrude, my girl, you mustn’t mind the tantrums of a poor 
old man.’ 

She softened at once. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you before I go? Does Mrs. 
Horton look after you as she should? Is James attentive and faith- 
ful?” 

“Oh, yes,‘ everybody is kind and everything is right, only— 
well, you know this is the brightest hour of my day, and it is so 
soon over.” 

“Then you do enjoy our reading together?” 

“To be sure I do!” . 

“Tt helps you to keep up with the progress of the world?” _ 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“And prevents your mind from becoming set and bigoted in its 
ways of looking at things?” 

“T—I believe so.” 

“And has our reading to-night increased your reverence for 
woman, made you more gentle and considerate, inspired you with 
a chivalrous deference, a + 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, Gertrude, anything you like! There, 
I suppose you really must go. But you will come to-morrow even- 
ing without fail?” 

By this time the scientific reader was in the hall, and my grand- 
father turned and shouted to me: 

“Come here, sir; where are your manners? Get your hat and 
walk home with Miss Wyman. Yow’d not have the chance, I 
promise you, if I were only seventy years younger.” 





Rollo Ogden. 
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‘ilies The authors leave little to be desired in this work, which 
aes toate. almost merits the title of “ Encyclopedia,” so exhaustively 
ing. By W.F.Pet- does it treat of the designing of Locomotive Engines. The 
tigrew and A. F. scope of the work is not limited to the practice of any one 
saa B.8e. country; in fact, the Manual is constructed along the lines 
of an unbiassed comparison of practice in the United 
States, Great Britain, and on the Continent, affording an opportunity for a careful 
study of design as affected by local and national conditions. There are two 
hundred and eighty illustrations and nine plates, beside Tables on such subjects 
as Resistance Dependent on Velocity, Resistance due to Gravity, Results of 
Engine Trials, etc. 

The Manual should be of especial value at this time, when so many loco- 
motives for use on foreign lines are being built in this country, and may also 
point out to American engine-designers details by means of which they may 
still more successfully compete for European trade; nor is it useful only to the 
trained engineer, for its arrangement will commend it particularly to the favor- 
able consideration of the student. Like all the rest of Griffin’s Standard Tezt- 
Books for Engineers, the present volume is published in this country by the J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 
> 


Dr. Walter tells us that Vital Science is based upon Life’s 
Vital Science. By Great Law, which is a “fundamental law, perfectly analo- 
Robert Walter, ° ° een : : 
MD. gous to Chemical Affinity and Gravitation. This law is 
proved by the results to have really been discovered, and 
its applicability to a Science of Human Health been demonstrated, making the 
knowledge of vital processes in both health and disease to be as certain as the 
knowledge of chemical and astronomical processes.” 
Dr. Walter is an Evolutionist of the Evolutionists; in fact, he states that 
‘“‘ Evolution is the doctrine of Moses and Jesus, of Paul and Luther. It is the 
most conspicuous, certain, and common fact of every-day existence. We are 
ourselves its most prominent subjects.” But he crosses swords with Herbert 
Spencer: “Mr. Spencer is an Involutionist. He rarely uses the word ‘evolve,’ 
but continually employs the term ‘involve.’ He has no thought of unfolding 
realities. He is forever intent upon infolding them,—intent upon involving all 
things in the circumstances of their environment.” From the above quotations, 
one can readily see the trend of the author’s reasoning in regard to Agnosticism, 
which he claims to have refuted. To attempt adequately to consider Vital 
Science—from the Lippincott press—in a mere notice would be both unjust and 
absurd, however; the book merits the close perusal it is undoubtedly destined to 


receive from both scientist and layman. 
865 
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ahs teens te The aim of Mr. Cole in his work has been—as he states in 
Home and Abroad. his Preface—to collect and arrange in useful form the 
By William Henry scattered apd incomplete literature pertaining to “light 
~sa gaa GE. railways,” a subject concerning which but little as yet is 
~_ ; clearly defined. The author has done well with such 
material as lay to his hand, however, and the result of his labors should do 
much towards extending the field of this means of transportation, which has 
been found particularly valuable to farmers on the European continent, while 
it is hardly too much to say that to the light railway is due much of the devel- 
opment in the Western States of the Union. The question of light railways in 
the British Colonies is very fully discussed, as are also the conditions which 
obtain in India; of especial interest is the saving obtained (in parts of India 
and Australia) by doing away with the big contractor and letting out the work 
to small gangs, the rates being so fixed as to admit of fair compensation. 
Altogether, the work—Lippincott—is a decided acquisition to the literature of 
railway engineering. 


> 


From Cromwell to 0llowing an appreciative and valuable introduction by 
Wellington: Twelve Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar, is a series of 
Soldiers. Edited by twelve memoirs—each by a different author—of those 
ee great soldiers who made possible the Greater Britain 
; of to-day. The twelve generals are Cromwell, Marl- 
borough, Peterborough, Wolfe, Clive, Coote, Heathfield, Abercromby, Lake, 
Baird, Moore, and Wellington, and the work embraces the years from the 
vigorous campaigns of Cromwell to the peaceful death of Wellington. The 
volume is well illustrated, being furnished with full-page portraits, besides 
sketches of campaigns and plans of battles. The work—published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company, in conjunction with Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd., 
London—will be appreciated by all students of history, and particularly by 
those whose interest is with men as well as with the events in which they par- 
ticipated. 


¥ 


She is a charming maid, this Chloe,—one of Mrs. Hunger- 
‘The Coming of ford’s best productions, and that means a great deal, 
Chloe. By ‘The fi 4 : 
Duchess.” Readers in general, particularly those who are addicted to 
“literature,” are not inclined to take “The Duchess” 
seriously. Yet it is none the less true that her work is always more than 
enjoyable, and that her knack of light conversation and natural repartee are all 
but unsurpassed in the fiction of the present day. It has been said that there 
is muclf of sameness in her books. This may be true; but life itself is com- 
posed of a few elemental situations, repeated in endless succession and variety, 
while twenty-six letters have given us the whole English language. Be this as 
it may, however, certain it is that The Coming of Chloe—the May issue of Lip- 
pincott’s Select Novels—is a welcome addition to the Spring crop of light fiction. 
In both paper and cloth bindings. 
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USE FOR SCRAPS OF TIN.—A two-horse load of tin clippings was being trans- 
ferred to the rear basement of a prominent hotel. It had come from a can- 
factory, and the narrow, curling strips had become so twisted and intertwined 
as to form a conglomerate mass that was moved with the greatest difficulty by 
two sturdy fellows with stable-forks. 

A by-stander who was curious enough to inquire what use a swell hotel 
had for such truck was answered by an attaché of the house: “ We use it for 
rats. I mean the big, gray fellows with whiskers. The hotel rat is bigger, 
bolder, and wiser than any other rat. He laughs at traps, fattens on poison, 
and the killing or chasing of dogs, cats, and ferrets is his pet diversion. Even 
when energetic measures have rid us of the pests they are with us again in 
augmented force within a day or two. They will tunnel through almost any- 
thing for incredible distances. It is their boring ability that has given us 
so much trouble hitherto. No matter how we closed up their passage-ways, the 
routes were promptly reopened. Filling the holes with broken glass was con- 
sidered a good scheme until we found that with marvellous patience they re- 
moved the glass piece by piece. 

“But we think we’ve got them now. With this tangled-up tin we con- 
struct a sort of abatis, covering all places where the beasts are likely to enter 
our cellars. They can’t get through it. They can’t chew it, and they can’t carry 
it away as they do broken bottles, for when Mr. Rat takes hold of a single strip 
of the tin he finds it an inseparable part of a net-work weighing many pounds.” 
—Philadelphia Record. 


A TALL Rat Story.—The London Field tells this story. A rat was caught 
alive on board a British naval vessel in a trap, and the beast was thrown from 
the trap into the water without being killed. A large gull that was following 
in the wake of the ship to pick up scraps of food thrown overboard by the 
steward swooped several times, endeavoring to pick the rat up. Once the bird 
got too close to the rat’s jaws, and the beast grabbed it by the neck. After a 
short fight the rat succeeded in killing the bird. 

When the gull was dead, the rat scrambled upon the bird’s body, and, hoist- 
ing one wing as a sail and using the other as a rudder, succeeded in steering 
for the shore. Whether the rat reached shore or not is the question, since the 
ship soon got out of sight of the skipper and its craft. 


A LONG STRETCH OF WIVES.—I know one gentleman whose wives stretch 
across three hundred miles of country, with a good wife base in a coast town 
as well. This system of judiciously conducted alliances gives the black trader 
a security nothing else can, because naturally he marries into influential families 
at each village, and all his wives’ relatives on the mothers’ side regard him as 
one of themselves and look after him and his interests. That security can lie 
in women, especially so many women, the so-called civilized man may ironically 
doubt, but the security is there and there only, and on a sound basis, for, re- 
member, the position of a travelling trader’s wife in a village is a position that 
gives the lady prestige, the discreet husband showing little favors to her family 
and friends if she asks for them when he is with her. And, then, she has not 
got the bother of having a man always about the house and liable to get all 
sorts of silly notions into his head if she speaks to another gentleman, and then 
go and impart these notions to her with a cutlass or a kassengo, as the more 
domestic husband, I am assured by black ladies, is prone to.—Travels in West 
Africa, by Mary H. KINnGsLeEy. 
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To CHANGE A CURRENT FOR CLIMATE’S SAKE.—A Tokio journal is respon- 
sible for the following: “ Vladivostock, being the terminus of the Siberian. rail- 
way, is a most important port in Russia. Notwithstanding this fact, for over four 
months during the cold season the port is blocked with ice and spring traffic 
is entirely impossible, and therefore the railway loses much of its advantages. 
The Russian authorities have endeavored for many years to conquer nature, and 
some years ago ice-breaking ships were introduced to break open the ice, but 
it has been found that the operation is useless. 

“A certain engineer has hit upon the rather wonderful idea of reclaiming 
the narrowest part of the Tartar Strait, between Saghalien and the Russian 
mainland. He is of opinion that if this is done the cold current entering the 
Japanese Sea from the Arctic, via Behring Straits, will be checked, and the 
passage of the warmer tide, coming from the south, through the Suyshima Strait, 
will make the water on the coasts of Japan, as well as at Vladivostock, warmer, 
and the latter will be warmer all the year around. This scheme was presented 
to the Russian government for approval. and it is now engaged in its investi- 
gation. There is a probability of this piece of smart engineering being entered 
upon after the completion of the Siberian railway.”—Morning Oregonian. 


HE WILL SuccEeED.—Balliol, the most exclusive of Oxford colleges, has - 
among its undergraduates a married Lancashire mill-hand, twenty-three -years 
of age, who worked his way into the university by studying after factory hours, 
with the help of free libraries and university extension lectures. He passed his 
Greek examination eighteen months after learning the alphabet, and within 
six weeks after admission to college won the Brackenbury history scholarship, 
worth four hundred dollars a year for four years. He is trying for an honor 


degree in history. 


SETTLED THE LAWYER.—On one occasion Lord Norbury observed an at- 
torney of doubtful reputation touting in the dock for business, and determined 
to make an example of him. Just as the attorney was climbing over the rails 
of the dock into the court his lordship called out,— 

“ Jailer, one of your prisoners is escaping. Put him back.” 

Back the attorney was thrust, and the following colloquy ensued: 

“My lord, there is a mistake here. I am an attorney.” 

“TI am very sorry indeed,” said Lord Norbury, “to see one of your pro- 
fession in the dock.” 

“ But, my lord, I am innocent.” 

“Yes, they all say that,” was the judge’s reply. “A jury of your own 
fellow-countrymen must settle it.” 

“ But, my lord,” exclaimed the now desperate man, “there is no indictment 
against me.” 

“Then,” said his lordship. “ you will be put back, and if no one appears to 
prosecute, you will be discharged by public proclamation at the end of the 
assizes.”—London Telegraph. 


Open Hovuse.—“ Come and dine with us to-morrow,” said the old fellow who 
had made his money and wanted to push his way into society. 

“Sorry,” replied the elegant man, “I can’t. I’m going to see ‘ Hamlet.’” 

“That’s all right,” said the hospitable old gentleman, “ bring him with you.” 
—London Tit-Bits. 
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true and original remedy. As the 
genuine Syrup of Figs is manufactured 
by the CALIFORNIA Fic Syrup Co. 
only, a knowledge of that fact will assist one in avoiding the worthless imita- 
tions manufactured by other parties. The high standing of the CALIFORNIA 
Fic Syrup Co. with the medical profession, and the satisfaction which the 
genuine Syrup of Figs has given to millions of families, makes the name of 
the Company a guarantee of the excellence of its remedy. _ It is far in advance 
of all other laxatives, as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels without 
irritating or weakening them, and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In order 
to get its beneficial effects, please remember the name of the Company— 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., San Francisco, Cal. KeWSouke ky: 


For sale by all Druggists. Price, 50 cents per bottle. 











ScIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION SHOWS THE REAL VALUE OF FRANKLIN MILLS 
FiLovur, A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT.—In this enlightened age, with 
the finest schools and colleges in the world, with science and art at the zenith of 
its most critical culture, with a higher grade of physical, intellectual, and moral 
development than ever before attained, there is still gross ignorance in regard 
to the use of the proper food products which are best suited to furnish brawn, 
brain, and muscle, so important to the healthful growth of a vigorous humanity. 
We have no lack of book knowledge, but intelligent application of basic truth 
is quite another thing. The building material is at hand and is wisely suited 
to supply the fourteen elements necessary to nourish and develop healthy bodies. 
If any of these elements are not supplied, the body is weakened in its tissues 
and is unable to combat the germs of disease. If the food we eat is not suited 
to our needs, we suffer. Nature’s laws are inexorable and she exacts a penalty 
for their minutest violation. 

We owe it to the rising generation that we furnish the best and most nutri- 
tious food to the children. It is fortunate that scientific investigations are being 
made in many institutions to determine the value of numerous food products. 
An intelligent zeal in this direction has already ripened into marvellous results. 
The Franklin Mills Company of Lockport, N. Y., have been the avant-couriers 
in heralding and supplying the world Franklin Mills Flour, a fine flour of the 
entire wheat, in which they preserve all the food elements of the whole wheat as 
seems to have been wisely intended.—New York Christian Nation. 


HEALTH-GIVING qualities to infants are contained in every can of Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. “It saved the baby’s life” is the message 


received from thousands of mothers. Eagle stands First. 
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A CHIP OF THE OLD BLocK.—Head Master (addressing the class).—How 
simple and yet sublime is the beautiful and detailed description which Pliny the 
Younger gives us of the house in which he lived! 

Salomon (aside to his neighbor).—Most likely he wanted to sell it.—Wéiener 


Luft. 


PATENT Pap FOR SNORERS.—S. Anderson, a carpenter and builder who 
lives in Prairie Avenue, has constructed an apparatus for the prevention and 
cure of snoring which can hush the.trumpeting of the loudest snorer that ever 
disturbed a neighborhood to a sound as soft as a baby’s breath. If the device, 
which has just been patented, is all it is claimed to be, it could be applied to 
the throat of the North Pier fog-horn and a sound like the solo of a five-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-night grand opera prima donna would come out of it. 

Mr. Anderson’s invention is not so much the result of his skill as a carpenter 
as that he has snored all his life himself. After trying for nearly fifty years 
to cure himself of the habit, and applying all remedies, from gargling his throat 
with salt water before going to bed to eating a slice of the wedding-cake of a 
woman who had married the seventh son of a seventh son, all without the 
slightest effect, Mr. Anderson hit upon the device which he has just had patented. 

The gag which he has constructed, and which, it is said, will work wonders 
in that particular branch of music, is not as large as a croquet-ball, as some 
people might think it would have to be to be effective. It is a small pad which 
rests in the mouth and is kept from being swallowed by a strap. It is said this 
will not interfere with the slumbers of the snorer, while, at the same time, it 
will keep the snorer from interfering with the slumbers of others. 

Mr. Anderson's invention has not been completed long, but already a good 
many afflicted people have called at his house in Prairie Avenue to look it over 
with a view to making presents to their friends. Some objection has been raised 
because it cannot be administered in a cup of coffee unknown to the snorer, but 
nearly every one who has seen it has pronounced it a success. The device is to 
be manufactured in several sizes to suit the taste and capacity of the wearer. 
lt is practically indestructible, and one of them may be ‘handed down from father 
to son, or to daughter, if snoring exists on that side of the house.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


SPRUCE Woop.—Spruce is not commonly accounted a costly wood, but some 
of it may be very valuable. Spruce is largely used for the tops of stringed 
musical instruments, such as guitars and mandolins, the finer-grained being 
the more desirable. The value of rosewood depends upon its color and quality. 
It ranges in price from a cent and a quarter to ten cents a pound. Thirty-grain 
Adirondack spruce would be worth more than the finest rosewood. It might be 
that not one such log would be found among a thousand.—New York Sun. 


An, Apt REPLY.—Max O’Rell relates that while he was teaching in an 
English school a lady wrote to the head master: 

“DEAR SiR,—It is our intention to place our boy under your care, but be- 
fore we do so we would like to know what the social standard of your school is.” 


To which the head master replied: 
“DEAR MADAM,—So long as your boy behaves well and his fees are paid 


regularly no inquiry will be made about his antecedents.” 
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Not a “bicycle face” 


but a “ washboard face ”’—the kind of face 
a woman wears after a tussle with the wash- 

board. If you don’t want to have it fixed 
upon you, use Pearline. 

Pearline prevents it—takes away the 
cause of it, the washboard, the hard 
work, the tiresome rubbing. Your 
washing ought not to be — 

to think of or trouble you. With Pearline, it isn’t. 


Mons" PEATE 


Wuy WOMEN ARE NERVOUS.—The frequent cases of nervous prostration or 
utter collapse of the nervous system under which women “ go all to pieces,” as 
the saying is, have caused much thought and investigation on the part of physi- 
cians. ; 

Certain inorganic substances are well known to cause various forms of 
nervous diseases which are readily traced to the poisons producing them. Further 
research leads to the belief that alum is a prevailing cause of so-called ner- 
vous prostration, for the symptoms it produces on the nervous system after 
its absorption into the blood are very remarkable indeed. Experiments physio- 
logically made upon animals by Orfila, Professors Hans Mayer, Paul Seim, and 
others, show that alum frequently produces no visible symptoms for many days 
after its introduction into the body. Then follow loss of appetite and other 
alimentary disturbances, and finally a serious prostration of the whole nervous 
system. The most prominent physicians now believe that “nervous prostration” 
and many affections of the nerves from which both men and women suffer are 
caused by the continued absorption of alum into the system. 

It is probable that many medical men are unaware of the extent to which 
salts of alumina may be introduced into the body, being under the impression 
that the use of alum in bread is prohibited. Alum, however, is still used sur- 
reptitiously to some extent to whiten bread and very largely in making cheap 
kinds of baking powder. In families where baking powder is generally used great 
care should be exercised to procure only those brands made from cream of tartar. 
The alum powders may generally be distinguished by the lower price at which 
they are sold.—British Medical News. 


DaRNING the knees of children’s stockings has come to be no longer regarded 
as a necessary evil since the “Velvet Grip” hose supporter has become so widely 
known. The rubber button in the clasp never slips or tears. This supporter is, 
so far as we are aware, the only one sold under a positive guarantee. A little 
yellow coupon on every pair makes its own argument. 
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LUTHER said that if a man were not strong at twenty, handsome at thirty, 
learned at forty, and rich at fifty, he never would be strong, handsome, learned, 
or rich. 


THE FADING OF THE SUBSTANCE.— John Billus, I found this photograph 
in the inside pocket of an old vest of yours hanging up in the closet. I'd like 
an explanation. - Whose is it?” 

“Can’t you see it’s an old picture, Maria? What's the use of stirring up 
memories that——” 

“1 want to know whose picture that is.” 

“ Rather a pleasant-faced girl, isn’t she?” 

“TI want to know her name.” 

“No jealous fury in that countenance, is there?” 

“ Whose is it?” 

“It’s a portrait of a girl I used to think a great deal of, and——” 

“ Her name, sir?” 

“Well, you sat for it yourself, Maria, about nineteen years ago; but, to 
tell the truth, I always did think the ‘ pleasing expression’ was a little over- 
done. Put on your spectacles and look at it again, and then compare it with 
the reflection in that mirror over there and see—what are you getting mad 
about ?”—Chicago Tribune. 


SocreTy NEws 1n INDIA.—We learn from an Indian paper that Mr. and Mrs. 
Thambynayagampillai are now on a visit to Kovilkudyirruppu. Mr. Thamby- 


nayagampillai is the son of Judge G. S. Arianayagampillai and son-in-law of 
Mr. A. Jambulingammudelliar.—Westminster Gazette. 


Covucus.—Every person who coughs should not alarm himself with the idea 
that he is in a bad way. Experience has convinced us of the fact that there are 
two distinct kinds of coughs—one proceeding from an affection of the lungs and 
air-tubes, as in a cold, the other proceeding from effervescence in the stomach. 
The lungs cough is a symptom which all know to require attention, lest serious 
consequences ensue. The stomach cough is a much more simple matter and may 
easily be got quit of. It is caused by the food and drink which are put into 
the stomach effervescing and producing an irritation. A knowledge of this fact 
ought to lead persons so affected to ponder a little on the nature of their ailment 
and the tone of their digestive powers.—New York Ledger. 


AN EVASIVE ANSWER.—“ John,” said a clergyman to his factotum, “I shall 
be very busy this afternoon, and if any one calls I do not wish to be disturbed.” 

“ All right, sir. Will I tell them you’re not in?” 

“No, John. That would be a lie.” 

“ An’ what’ll I say, yer reverence?” 

“Oh, just put them off with an evasive answer.” 

At supper time John was asked if any one had called. 

“Yes, there did,” he said. 

“ And what did you tell him?” asked the clergyman. 

“TI gave him an evasive answer.” 

“How was that?” queried his reverence. 

“ He asked me was yer reverence in, an’ I sez to him, sez I, ‘ Was your grand- 
mother a hoot owl?’ ”—London Answers. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


WROTE A STORY WHICH HE CALLED 


“IN THE PRIDE OF HIS YOUTH.” 


IT CONTAINS THIS PARAGRAPH: 


‘‘ About this time, Dicky was overcome with the nervous, 
haunting fear that besets married men when they are out of 
sorts. He had no pension to look to. What if he should die 
suddenly, and leave his wife unprovided for? The thought used 
to lay hold on him in the still, hot nights on the roof, till the 
shaking of his heart made him think that he was going to die 
then and there of heart-disease. Now this is a frame of mind 
which no boy has a right to know. It is a strong man’s trouble ; 
but, coming when it did, it nearly drove poor punkabhless, per- 
spiring Dicky Hatt mad.’’ 


MANY MEN HAVE A SIMILAR EXPERIENCE. 


There is a remedy for that ‘‘ nervous, haunting fear,’’ nor need even 
a strong man be troubled thereby. We've been setting minds at 
rest on that score for over fifty years, and we know how to do it. 


WRITE TO THE PENN ABOUT IT. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


"ee 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
"CEEEEEEE EERE EER SERER 


ALMOST CRIMINAL TO REMOVE THE GLUTEN OR LIFE-GIVING PROPERTY 
FROM FLourR.—* * * * * “Dr. Ephriam Cutter, of Harvard, in an able illustrated 
article on ‘Cereal Foods,’ in the American Medical Weekly, says: ‘The gluten 
of cereal foods is their nitrogenized element, the element on which depends their 
life-sustaining value, and this element is, in the white and foolishly fashionable 
flour, almost entirely removed, while the starch, the inferior element, is left 
behind and constitutes the entire bulk and inferior nutriment of such flours. To 
use flour from which the gluten (in the bran) has been removed is almost 
criminal. That it is foolish and useless needs no further demonstration. In 
sickness, and in the sickness of infants especially, starch is highly injurious, while 
gluten is life-giving and restorative.’ 

“In the valuable article from which the above extract is taken, microscopical 
examination is given of forty-four kinds of flour and health foods. Of the Frank- 
lin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y., who manufacture Franklin Mills Flour, a fine 
flour of the entire wheat, he says: ‘The field is filled with gluten cells. Re- 
peated examinations prove this to be the best flour examined.’ One can readily 
see, being more nutritious, in point of economy, even, this flour is invaluable. 
It is preferable for making anything that is ordinarily made from white flour; 
makes better pie crust, better cake, and griddle-cakes, and for toast, pudding, 
and gems has no comparison with other flour. Still further, what will with 
many be considered the best argument for its use, the taste of this flour is 
sweeter and more ‘nutty.’ Once accustomed to the ‘ Flour of the Entire Wheat,’ 
white flour seems tasteless and insipid, and none will return to its use from 
choice. Hundreds of cases within my knowledge attest to this fact.”—New York 
Christian Nation. 
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BEGINNING TO UNDERSTAND.—She.—1 think I’m beginning to understand it. 
He.—That’s good. 
She.—Is that the umpire at the bat?—Brooklyn Life. 


WOMEN AND FOREIGN TRAVEL.—The matter of sex need not affect in the 
slightest the question of foreign travel. If an American girl wants to study art, 
music, or languages, and has the means, there is not the least reason why she 
should not go alone to Paris or Berlin or Vienna to do it. There is no greater 
fear of insult abroad than at home. The only difference I have ever heard of is 
that in Europe unmarried women with regard for their reputations do not go 
out in the evening without escort, but the same thing is true of the larger cities 
here. 

In the mere matter of travel Europe offers far more comfort and convenience 
than America to women journeying alone or in parties without men. They need 
never touch their luggage unless they choose. At hotels and railway stations 
they will always be more courteously treated than men, and that is saying a 
good deal. And the “ unprotected female” needs no protection. English women 
think nothing of taking their vacations on the Continent, and a journey from 
New York to Los Angeles presents more terrors than one from London to Con- 
stantinople or Cairo.—Robert Luce in “ Going Abroad.” 


EXxcUSABLE.—Wife.—Arthur, our physician wants to send me to a summer 
resort for four weeks. 
Husband.—Well, I can’t blame him.—Fliegende Blitter. 


A Story OF THE INDIAN BorDER.—A charming story is told of the Kamber 
Khels, illustrating how cheaply the tribesmen regard human life. A mullah of 
the tribe once in a moment of candor expressed his regret to his flock that no 
sacred man among them had yet been called upon to lay down his life for his 
religion, alleging that the presence in their midst of the tomb of so holy a man 
would be of the highest value both from a spiritual and a practical point of view 
—spiritually because the Prophet would regard them all henceforth with greater 
favor, practically because devout pilgrims attracted to the shrine would enrich 
the whole tribe by their gifts. The Kambers took counsel together, laid hold of 
the mullah and slew him, and then, having erected a suitable shrine over his 
corpse, felt that they had done all that was in their power to remove a reproach 
which reflected upon the whole tribe—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


To KEEP Foop Hot.—When it is necessary to keep a meal hot for a belated 
comer, do not set the plate holding the food in a hot oven, thus discoloring the 
china as well as drying the food. Instead, place the plate upon the fire over a 
pan of boiling water, covering the plate with a pan that will just fit over the 
edge of the plate. The food will keep hot, and there will be enough steam from 
the boiling water in the lower pan to keep the plate moist and prevent the con- 
tents becoming dried. 


THE keenness of Gladstone’s collecting eye, even in old age, the Atheneum 
says, “may be inferred from the story told us by a bookseller in Brighton. On 
one of his last visits Mr. Gladstone paid a visit to our informant and took up 
a nice book in an old French binding. ‘ What’s this?’ he said. ‘Oh, it is a book 
from the library of Catharine de Médici.’? ‘ But there’s no fleur-de-lis in the top 
lozenge,’ retorted Mr. Gladstone, without a second glance at it.” 
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“What is the price of Dobbins’ Electric Soap ?” 
“Five cents a bar, full size; just reduced from ten. 


Hasn’t been less than ten for thirty-three years.” 
“Why, that’s the price of common brown soap! I can’t 


afford to buy any other soap after this.” 


“Send me a box of Dobbins’ Electric. 


It would be 


very foolish for me to buy any other.” 


“We have used Dobbins’ Electric Soap in our family for 
nearly thirty years, and we still cling to it as one having no 
equal. We have tried other soaps, but are always very glad 
to return to Dobbins’ Electric, tried and true, as nothing can 


take its place. 
“Mrs, JosEPpH D. Curtis, Haverhill, Mass.” 


“Thave used a great deal of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and 
think there is no soap equal to it It whitens the clothes 
and makes them wash easily. 

“Mps. Hattie Hoop, Chicago, IL” 





“T have used Dobbins’ Electric Soap nineteen years, and 
think it has no equal for washing flannels and removing 
grease spots even on the finest fabric. 

“Mrs. IpA M. TowLE, Dover, N. H.” 


IT have used Dobbins’ Electric Soap constantly for twenty- 
five years, and for all the many excellent new soaps that 
have since been put on the market, I find none that can 
equal the old reliable Dobbins’ Electric; and now that you 
have reduced it to five cents a bar, it is the cheapest as well 
as the best soap on the market. 

“Mrs. A. C. THOMPSON, Machias, Me.” 





For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin Od and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 


ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 


IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 


CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH(EA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 





THE single strap hose supporter, attached to the front of the corset, seems 
growing in popularity. As it is made with only one clasp for the stocking and 
is worn under extra tension, very few hose supporter clasps stand the strain 
without slipping. Here is where the reliable qualities of the “Velvet Grip” 
clasp are appreciated. The rubber button never slips or tears. The little yellow 
guarantee coupon, on every pair, is a ready identification. 
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BicycLEs ABROAD.—In his book, “Going Abroad—Some Advice,” Robert 
Luce gives some valuable hints for bicycle tourists. Regarding the transporta- 
tion of wheels he says: “On the Continent the railway companies treat bicycles 
like any other personal baggage. Where trunks go free, a bicycle goes free; . 
where there is a charge by weight, the bicycle is weighed; but the cost cuts little 
figure. In England trunks go free, but bicycles do not, the system of charges 
being much like that with us, and there is complaint of the expense on short 
journeys. It costs four or five shillings to get the wheel across the channel. 
No covering or crating is necessary after you reach Europe, but in sending the 
wheel across the ocean you should. crate it. Some companies insist on it. The 
charge for taking it over may be ten shillings.” 


SANDWICHES.—For any kind of sandwiches the bread should be twenty- 
four hours old; the crusts should be shaved from the sides and ends of the loaf, 
leaving it nice and even. Each slice should be evenly spread with butter before 
it is cut from the loaf to prevent its breaking, and it should not be more than 
the thickness of an ordinary square cracker. A sandwich should never be but- 
tered so that it will cake or get dislodged when the slices are pulled apart. 
Spread very lightly. If necessary; melt the butter. 


RicHT AFTER ALL.—A head adorned with shaggy and unmanageable 
whiskers was thrust out of the window, and a voice that fitted the beard :in- 
quired,— 

“ What is it?” 

“Oh, is this Mr. Higgins?” came a still, small voice from the shade of the 
doorway below. 

“Yes.” 

“Please come to 414 High Street just as quick as you can and bring your 
instruments.” 

“T ain’t no doctor; I’m a carpenter. Dr. Higgins lives in the next street.” 
And the window came down with a slam that told of former experiences of the 
same kind on the part of the humble artisan. 

But Carpenter Higgins had not got comfortably back into bed before the 
bell rang again, and, uttering some remarks, he rose once more and went to the 
window. 

“Well, what do you want now?” he ejaculated. 

“ Please, sir,” said the little voice, “it’s you we want. Pa an’ ma is shut 
up in the foldin’ bed, an’ we can’t get ’em out.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


HE Coutpn’t SEE It.—An American in London, talking of a person who 
had just died, quoted Artemus Ward’s saying, “It would have been money in his 
pocket if he’d never been born.” 

The Americans present laughed heartily, but the Englishmen sat sober as 
owls, and after a moment or two of silence cne of them broke out with,— 

“But, I say, if he had never been born he wouldn’t have had any pockets, 
don’t you know?”—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Oak OR SquasH.—A student asked the president of Oberlin College if he 
could not take a shorter course than that prescribed by the institution. 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “ but that depends upon what you want to make 
of yourself. When God wants to make an oak he takes one hundred years, but 
when he wants to make a squash he takes six months.”—New York Tribune. 
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OF ALL KINDS,NO MATTER H 
PREPARED IS MADE PERFECTLY 
DELICIOUS BY THE USE OF 


FAS & SO RRINS’ 
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# BEWARE OF MANUFACTURERS WHO ATTEMPT TO SELL 
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B. Altman & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


Inexpensive Floor Coverings 
for Country Houses 
and for use during the 
summer months. 


Chinese and Japanese Mattings, 


East India Dhurries and 
Moodj Mats, 


Fibre Rugs and Mats, 
Ingrain Art Squares, 
Smyrna, Wilton, and Axminster 
Rugs. 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
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cenioesie 6000 INCOMES 


(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 

made by getting orders for our cele- 

brated Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. The 

goods sell themselves.- If you don’t 
want commissions, we will give you Premiums: Lace Cur- 
tains, Tea Sets, Toilet Sets, Watches, Clocks, Dinner Sets, etc. 
Send this ad. and 15 cents, and we will mail you a sample 
of best Tea imported and catalogue. : 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. 0. Box 289, “ LipPINcoTt.” New York, N. Y. 
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MADE OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT, 
PERFECTLY AND EASILY DIGESTIBLE, 


Try this Dainty 
All Nutritive Food 


or Breakfast 
> CO=morrow 


The Best Cereal Food Made. 


MAKES NICE MUFFINS AND PUDDINGS. 


If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N.Y. ; 
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THE — 
SEA TRI p NEW YORK and VIRGINIA 
Old Point Comfort, 


Virginia Beach, and Richmond, Va., 
Are Unsurpassed Resorts for a Delightful Outing. 


Is Most Agreeable and Pleasing. 
















New Steamships “HAMILTON,” “JEFFERSON ” 
“PRINCESS ANNE,” and “JAMESTOWN?” will 
fa SUL) perform express steamer service during summer 1899. 







Send for Copy of THE PILOT. 
Pier 26, 

North River, 
New York. 
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A.D. 89 BEAUTIFUL WORK, 

only the most. skilled can 

petform it. A dozen words an hout is 
counted good progress. 


A.D.18QQ BEAUTIFUL WORK 


done on the LOS T typewriter. 


Anyone can use it. Fifty words a 
minute, ofdinaty speed. 
Catalogue, containing YOST WRITING MACHINE 
co 


samples of beautiful 
work, free. -» | New York, London 


&:. 
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Perfect Alignment. 


Wellington No. 2 


PRICE SIxTYy DOLLARS 


The Best all-around Typewriter yet produced. 
EQUAL TO ANY $100 MACHINE CN 
THE MARKET AND SUPERIOR 10 ALL 
IN SEVERAL IMPORTANT FEATURES. 
A Practical Business-Like Typewriter at a Reasonable Price. 

Money returned in any case where after 

ten days’ trial the Wellington does not 

prove satisfactory in every respect: 


Our IQustrated Catalogue tells all about it. Send for it. 
The Williams Mfg. Co., Ltd., Box Plattsburg, N.Y. 


“HAMMOND 


work proves its superiority 
over other Typewriters. 


THE HAMMOND POSSESSES 


Uniform Impression. 
Great Durability. 
Work in Sight. 


Interchangeable Type. 
Soft Touch. 


Home Offices and Factory: 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., | 


403 and 405 East 62d Street, New York. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, : 


Enclose a 5-cent stamp and a correct map of the world 
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Two Weeks at the Seashore. 


You can go from Chicago to Newport, Narra- 
gansett or Rye Beach, spend two weeks, enjoy the 
sea baths, renew your strength and return home, for 
$75.00, which includes railroad fare, hotel accom- 
modations and all necessary expense. From points 
nearer for less; from points farther, a little more. 
Parties, less in proportion. 


Our booklet ‘‘Lake and Sea,’’ suggests 


Summer Tours $20 to $100, 


illustrates them with beautiful photo-gravures and 
half-tones, and gives valuable information to the 
contemplating summer vacationist. It is free. 


Give us some idea of how long you can take for awd summer outing, 
how much you want it to cost you, etc. Ask for any information you may 
desire about any trip you may have in mind. We will cheerfully answer 
any and all questions, and can make suggestions from the experience of 
others which will save you money and enhance the pleasure of ised summer 
— We may be able to suggest just the trip you have been looking 
for. It will cost you but two cents postage. Address 


Summer Tour Department, Wabash R. R. 
1014 Lincoln Trust Building, ST. LOUIS. 
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oa ‘Attachments Free. 30 Fear wie fart Pag Our handsome county map, 48 x 34 
Dept. 616, VICTOR AFG. CO. , 295-207 Fifth Ave., Chicago. inches, mounted ona roller, and show- 








ing in colors the different divisions of 
or — since the Revolu- 
tion, will be sent to any address on 





} receipt of 15 ~~ | in 3 BOSH, to pa for packing and 


Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
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SCRIBLER CONSULTS THE ORACLE. 
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DAUvuBs (at the club).—‘‘ Say, Scribler, listen to this.” Reads: ‘‘‘It has been proven that 

a cat is the mirror of its mistress’s temperament. If a cat that has been constantly with its 

mistress is suddenly removed from her society it will show her characteristics. It would pay 

a prospective husband to steal the cat of his lady-love before taking the fatal matrimonial 
step,’ ”’ 

ScRIBLER.—“ Well, a fellow who would resort to a trick like that would deserve to get 

left.’’ 
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A Friend ly A Wonderful Medicine 
Warnin g for biliousness, torpid liver, 


loss of appetite, sick head- 
ache, indigestion, dyspep- 
sia, constipation, and all 
kindred complaints, often 
forerunners of fatal disease. 
@5c. at all Drug Stores, 








Beecham's Pills Annual Sales. 


are absolutely over 
without a rival 6,000,000 Boxes. 








ORRICK 


TRIBUNE 
BICYCLES 


For 1899. 
THE BEST WHEELS IN THE WORLD. 


RR 


Strong and Lasting 


The rich, elastic rubber in League Specials 
gives and stretches under hard knocks, 
without ruptures or leaks. The strong, 
powerful fabric binds the tire firmly to- 
gether, prevents bursts, and makes punc- 
tures difficult. ‘‘Get there and get back’”’ 
tires outwear two ordinary tires. Order 
them for your wheel. All dealers have 
them or can get them. 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO.LTD. 


Philadelphia, 308 Chestnut Street. 
New York, . . . 25 Park Place. 


Write for our large catalogue, illustrating 
our full line of twenty-three models, 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
$ 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
" 
= 
* 
* 
* 
* 


The BLACK MFG. CO., 
ERIE, PA. 
PASI IIE 


_Pierce Vapor Launches 


me © Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No Fire. No 
= Government In tion. Send for Catalogue. 


== PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box It, Racine Jct.,Wis. 


DceNTURY 
0 EADLIGHTS 
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SCRIBLER CONSULTS THE ORACLE.—Continued. 


















































ScRIBLER.—‘“‘ Are you sure no one saw you take the cat?” 
Boy.—“ Yes, dead sure ; dey didn’t seem to be nobody home.”’ 
ScCRIBLER.— All right. Here’s your dollar.’’ 
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ENN re T 


Delightful After Bathing. 
A Luxury After Shaving, 


A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removess all odor of perspiration. 
pe ne ENNEN'S (the yun 
a li igher in a. perha 
than worthless bstitutes, 
there is a reason 
Refuse all ot =f powders, 
which are liable to do harm. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
ag CENTS. (Sample free.) 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 








If you wish to trade in stocks write for WALL STREET 
MANUAL. Accounts $100 upward accepted. 


Ss. J. PECK & CO., 62 Broadway, N. Y. 


Members Con. Stock Exchange. | 


$40 PER MILLION 


“Circulation” by using the Railway Station Advertis- 
ing System on the aad tow Sean & Reading Railway, 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


260.00 spent by one advertiser secured 15,000 PATRONS. 
Another made 1,400 sates at a cost of $25.00. 
IF INTERESTED WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 
PHILA. & READING RAILWAY CO. 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


CHARLES A KLINK, 
Reaoinc Terminat, Puita. 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 





Tae Marvex (jLove 
(Registered.) 


IN ALL DESIRABLE COLORS. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


H. Altman & Go, 


NEW YORK. 








C2 LO CO 
VWWLS 

Wool Soap is made for the 
skin, and even for skin as 
delicate as baby’s skin. Only 
the best and purest of soap- 
making elements are used in 
manufacturing it. Wool Soap 
is positively safe for the 


Toilet 
Bath 


IN 


GN 
Al 
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ScRIBLER CONSULTS THE ORACLE.—Continued. 
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SCRIBLER.—“‘ Now we'll consult the oracle. Come here, pussy, till I see what kind of § 
disposition your mistress has. Come here, I won’t hurt you; you look gentle enough.” 
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MONG THE VARIOUS BRANDS OF 
CHAMPAGNE SOLD IN AMERICA 
NO ONE IS SO UNIVERSALLY PRE- 
FERRED AMONG PEOPLE OF 
DISCRIMINATING TASTE AS 
POMMERY. IT IS THE AC- 
CEPTED STANDARD OF 
THE UNITED es Matec 


STATES GOV- onus WILL BE 
F ESPECIALLY 
en DESIRABLE. POMMERY 
“SEC” (DRY) OR ‘‘BRUT” 
(NATURAL, WITHOUT 
SWEETENING) MAY BE PUR- 

CHASED ANYWHERE. 


32 Beaver Street, New York, 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
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ai . The Merit >) Some Splendid Summer Servings 
ia 


vegaeeens | LIODY’S 


fine BOUQUET and 
Fire-savi ng 


Luncheons 


brought 
Troubleless meals—all you have to 


Creat 
do is t th f lity. 
Western 3) sists seveie very top of aut 


to the first place in Amer- _ Ox Tongue (whole) — Unsurpassed — an 
ican Champagnes, and en- ideal lunch. 
Chace Galan wines Compressed Corned Beef—Incompar- 
in many homes, clubs, and able—must be eaten to be appreciated. 
cafes. Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
—An appetizer of unequalled merit. 
Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn’t be better—with or without tomato 
sauce. 
Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beer and 
Tongue make excellent sandwiches—every- 
body likes ’em. 
Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


_ ‘How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives complete ey 
list of our Luncheon * a and how to prepare 
them. Yours fora postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
PATATALATALALALALALATATALALATALALATATALALAY 
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The vintage offered this 
season is especially dry 
and pleasing. 


Pleasant Valley Wine Co., 


SOLE MAKERS, 


Rheims, - N.Y. 


Sold by Wine Dealers 
Everywhere. $ 


VEVEVEVLVL VL VL VLVEVIVIVLV LV LVLVLVLVLyryiyiylylylylytytvl 
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“Thunder and lightning !!!’ 
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ARNICA 


TOOTH SOAP 


Beautifies, clean 
and Swhitens "the the 


serves 
teeth, strengthens the 
and eweetens the brea’ 


The World's Standard 
Dentifrice for 30 years. 
Used in a. million houses. 


aDAICA to stain or soll garments. 
H) y| A N f LA 25e morsal onc 
TOOTH SOAP : 


HYPNOTISM! 


LEARN TO HYPNOTIZE! WONDERFUL WORK 
ON HYPNOTISM FREE TO ALL. 


Reader, why not be able to use x most mysterious and 
powerful force of nature? By m ethod you can learn 
to Hypnotize in a few hours time, without leaving your home. 
You can perform all of the many marvelous feats that are 

ssible to the Hypnotist. Through Hypnotism you can cure 

isease, conquer pain, win reluctant affection, gratify your 
ambitions,and producé amusement by the hour. It costs you 
nothing to find out all about it. I have just issued in book 
form a mammoth illustrated LESSON or Key to Hypnotism, 
which fully explains the mysteries and secrets of the Art. It 
contains hundreds of beautiful and artistic ip yt and 
is the most elaborate and expensive thing of the kind ever 
pene. For a short time I will send this magnificent work 
A lutely FREE to all who apply. I will also includea 
large even A of other be eeenoge | nteresting and men ge | 
illustrated literature, without charge. Remember, all this 
costs you nothing. A postal card will bring it. Order today 
and learn to Hypnotize. It isa chance of a life-time. Address, 


PROF. L. A. HARRADEN, Hypnotist, Clerk 27, Jackson, Mich. 























ESTABLISHED 1846. 


FRANKLIN EI 
~ Coughs, Colds, 


PRINTING INK WORKS | Gag) “zcwace 


and Sore Throat. 
Fac-Simile 
JOHN WOODRUFF’S SONS signatase of 


1217 and 1219 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





This Magazine is printed with John Woodruff’s Sons’ Inks. 


OPIUM HABIT, 2etetsecwense | THE HYGEIA STILL 


® ent from all others. pg 
no interft Makes absolutely pure and the only safe drinking water; 
SAMPLE node _— work or business. Send for FREE | foe from lime and disease germs. THE SCIENTISTS 


DR. say, ‘Natural, boiled, or filtered water is not pure. Pure 
PURDY, E, Binz Bldg., Houston, Texas. distilled water is Nature's health E eserver ant producer. 


P. health, lite.” Tk 
MP NATOILANTERNS WANTEDSRNGNWA? — | every household, “Write for cataloguer 


Ue ARGACH co. S00FubetSt FC Fs HYGEIA MFG. CO., Columbia, Ohio. 




















GETRICH 3 Sees sont £783 Dr [SAACTHOMPSON EYEWATER 


Broadway, New York. 
= writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincorr’s. 
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Artistic Wood Mantels 

direct from 
Factory 

to Consumer 

Safe Delivery 
guaranteed, and 

We pay 

the Freight. 


Send for our beautiful 
book, “HOW.” Tells 
you all about how to 
select and arrange 
mantels and every- 


thing belon to 
the Raping 5 a 


King Mantel Co., 
360 Gay Street, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA CREAM 


F tifyi the C lexion. 
gmoves sll freckles Ton, bunburn, Punpies, Liver 
oles and otherimperfections. Not covering but remov- 
tiny all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
aomtne ~ oo pe eee pe se! Prof [, bert 
sent postpaid on receipt o . Use 
mALYh ICHTHYOL SOAP| rof.t, nube 
Z Qeses a Cate: TOLEDO, O. 


















A. M. CROSS, M.D., 


SPECIALIST IN 


BESITY: 


ONLY OFFICE, 


3 West Twentienth Street, cor. Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Corpulent persons, either sex, who de- 
sire to reduce weight two to five pounds 
weekly, without sabaciitines to any radical 
dietary system, nauseating drugs, sickening 
purgatives, or tight bandages, will be inter- 
ested in my new and comprehensive treat- 
ise, which will. be sent, sealed, in plain 
envelope, on receipt of two stamps. am 
a regular practising physician, not a 
medicine or appliance vendor, and will not 
take a case unless I can guaranteea safe, 
prompt, and permanent reduction of 
weight, at same time improving complex- 
ion, physical form, and health. 

Write to me as above, mentioning that 
you saw this in Lippincott’s. 














RIVERSIDE GEYSER YELLOWSTONE PARK 


New Trains 
New Engines 
New Rails 


With our panoramic ; 
country make &rgu- CATHEDRAL ROCK 
ment unnecessary. 


Yellowstone 
Park 


can be reached by our 
line only. 
Send Six Cents for new Won- 
derland ’99 and let us tell you what we have. 


Send 50 cents for a beautiful Park Flower Book. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


2,000 MILES 


OF 
River and 


Mountain Scenery 


via the 
Northern 
Pacific 


2 Through Trains Each 


Day to the Coast. 


FRONT OF MUIR GLACIER ALASKA 
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“GLOBE GASOLINE ENGINES, 


FOR MARINE**eSTATIOGNARY SERVICE. 


A 


Y LAUNCHES, YACHTSasD WORKING BOATS. 
x ALSO FOR SUPPLYING AUXILIARY POWER FOR SAILING CRAFT. 


Loe 4 
fas 
L00tGtb4 1444 tt bb ttle 


GOLLLS OCLAMALC EL AMELIA LOAD BALA DA BALM AL PE PA IAL LFS LBB LEG PDMS LE LE ENE 3 


ALWAYS READY F. OR INSTANT SERVICE, 
No EXPENSE. Except WHEN In OPERATION. 4 


FOS AA AM A AMO A fp MOG IG Ot N EM cal EAE AO ee A GO AO STE AE le 


PENNSYLVANIA IRON WORKS CO, 
New YoracOrrice Ger Bromo i ads BE -V0) 4021: PW at WM vrore CON eS [WIR & INFORMATION 

















Beautiful 
Wild Flowers 


From Yellowstone Park, nicely pressed and 
mounted, can be obtained by sending your 
address and FIFTY CENTS to CHAS. S. 
FEE, Gen’l Pass. Agent, Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

We have a limited number of books, 6 by 
8 inches in size, containing TEN specimens 
of wild flowers common tothe Park. These 
books are nicely gotten up, and, in mail- 
ing, are carefully wrapped so as to avoid 
injury in the mails. 

The flowers are carefully mounted on 
heavy paper, the freshness of color is well 
retained, and the common and _ botanical 
names are given, together with a brief state- YL 
ment of where each flower may be found. | i ay i ‘inet 

Two full-page illustrations of Park sce- : Wi 1s 
nery are given : one of the Excelsior Geyser 
- — and the other of the Lower : 

all and Grand Canyon. ip ‘hea 

These herbariums are precisely alike, and m Hoi ek Fak hay Sto =. fe cn at 
make very nice souvenirs of the Park, par- i = apis 
ticularly for those who have visited the 
Park, or those who are interested in botan- GEO.H.GERE YA ACT LAUNCH WORKS. 
ical studies. Send fifty cents and your FINE casino ("iia 
address, and be sure and state where the Oren LAUNCHES = ea a ime , 
advertisement was seen. MONITOR GASOLINE VAPOR ENGINES 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTr’s, 47 
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ScRIBLER CONSULTS THE ORACLE.—Continued. 
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Do You Know 


~ 7; HOW TO MAKE 
sevces 1/4 PHOTOGRAPHS? 


‘'20 year old favorites” 
Do you wish to know ? 


Price § AO Send 50 cents for one year’s subscription for the 
2 i Ol N I E R | 


* For Amateur Photographers. 
3 Issued Monthly. Sample Copy, 5 cents. 
: IT TELLS YOU ALL! 


WE FEEL THAT NOTHING MORE NEED BB E, & H T. ANTHONY & C0 
SAID OF 1899 RAMBLERS > | r] 


Agencies Everywhere ‘ 591 Broadway, New York, 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Boson, Washington. New York. f 45, 47, 49 E, Randolph Street, Chicago, 
ee ‘Cieveland. Lenten, tee. — 57 years’ experience in this line of business. 





RAL PR A 
wns, 


x . 


=, ‘~ 


MOST SUPERB DAY TRAIN INTHE WORLD. 


DAILY BETWEEN, 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


LV. NEW YORK 300 ¥M AR WASH'N 8.00 PM. 
LV WASHN 3.00 PM AR NEW YORK 800 PM. 
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SCRIBLER CONSULTS THE ORACLE.—Concluded. 
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First Boy.—' Say, fellers, talk about your roasts. You know dat jay, Scribler, what 
writes poetry? well, he’s tryen to put up a job on his gal. He told me if I’d ketch her cat 
fer him he’d give me a dollar.” 


SEconD Boy.—“ How did you make out? Did you get the dollar?” 
First Boy.—‘‘ Bet yer life. I couldn’t ketch her cat, so I took ours up to him.” 


50 
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Feder’s Pompadour 








It abolishes all worry an 
nteed to last as long as the skirt. 






and growing 





pear above labels. 






thing better tha 











care of how to keep shirt edges well bound, neat, and clean, and withal 


it is guaral 
‘ feder’s is the Original—as it is also the Best, and it retails at 7 cents per yard. The enormous 
sale of Feder’s has made possible great economies in the cost of manufacture, and the 
low price of 7 cents thus made possible will further increase it’s popularity, 

THE GENUINE has the name FEDER’S stamped on every yard, and is wound on spools which 


Don’t accept worthless and fraudulent imitations at any price,—for it’s impossible to make any- 
n Feder’s, which is itself the best, and to save a cent or two in price and get trash is 
reconomy. Send back everything that has not got the word Feder’s on every yard, and insist on 
ving Feder’s charged at 7 cents. At all first-class dry goods stores, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, New York. 
SPUN GLASS LININGS. The appearance justifies the name. 


They are to be had-in all colors, and retail for 25 cents a yard, and are superior to Taffeta Silks in 
strength, durability, and appearance. All Dry Goods Houses, or write to 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 98 and 100 BLEECKER ST., N.Y. 


Skirt Protector. 


(Covered by U. S. and Foreign Patents.) 


STANDS HIGH ABOVE ALL OTHER SKIRT BINDINGS. 
It is unapproachable in —_ and durability. 


Established in 1847. 








NEW FIELD AND 
OPERA GLASSES 

These glasses, called 
Trieder Binoculars, 
have eight to ten times 
the power of the ordinary construction. 
They ate compact, convenient, durables 
invaluable for use at the theatre, by 
Army and Navy, at regattas and race- 
meets, while travelling, or on plains and 
ranches, b eading jewel- 












For sale by all | 
ets and opticians. Send for catalogue. 





Cc. Pp. Goer3, 
52 EB. Union Sq., Hew Work. 


Head Offices : BERLIN-FRIEDENAU. 











TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes-under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. he for trial 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illus. cat. free. 


















SHORTHA N Written in an hour for notes; 6 to 
i 12 weeks for rapid work by non- 
shading, non-position, connective yowel Pernin method. 
World's Fair Award. Trial lesson free, self-instructor on 
approval. Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 




















DR. CAMPBELL’S y 
Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers ¢ 


ano FOULD’S MEDICATED & 
ARSENIC COMPLEXION SOAP. @ 
Ladies all over the world who are social @ 
successes, pronounce Dr, Campbell’s Safe @ 
Arsenic Wafers and Fould’s Arsenic Soap the Y 
® best toilet preparations ever offered for Y 
® clearing the complexion and developing @ 
® the form and figure. y 
















4h 





Soap 50c. 
Address all mail orders to 


*, H. B. FOULD, 214 Sizth Ave., New York. & 
; Sold by Druggists Everywhere. wy 




















SN 
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FINEST 


PASSENGER SERVICE 
IN TEXAS, 


L. S. Thorne, E. P. Turner, 
Third V.-P. and Gen’! Mer., Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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“In all the world 
no trip like this.” 


The Great Lakes Excursion, BUFFALO—DULUTH, 
and intervening Lakeside Cities and Resorts, offers 
more refreshment, rest, and recreation than can in 
any other way be crowded into Seven Days. 


The exclusively passenger service of the 


Northern Steamship Company 


is immeasurably beyond anything ever before at- 
tempted on inland waters and is equaled only in 
some points by that of a few of the most famous 
ocean greyhounds. No other pleasure trip in the 
world would warrant the expenditure that has been 
lavished upon these triumphs of marine architecture. 

“*, . . alone in their perfection, as the 

Great Lakes themselves are alone in 

their immensity.” 
But for this great pleasure voyage of 2000 miles— 
already the most popular and most talked-of 
excursion on the continent—nothing has been 
thought too luxurious or magnificent. 

To avoid disappointment state-room reserva- 
tions should be made early. June is one of the 
most delightful months on the Great Lakes. 

For particulars address 


W. C. FARRINGTON, STEWART MURRAY, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. Burrato, N. Y. G. F. & P. AGENT. 
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OWN A BUGGY, 


Phaeton, Surrey, Carriage, Trap, ete., and enjoy to 
the fullest the pleasure of ownershi; it’s easy when you 
know how and where to buy. Itisnot as expensive as you 
may have supposed when you buy direct from our factory. 


And are the Largest oy 
Selling to the Concum 
e neumer 
* Exclusively. 
ae seria har toes Go aye oF this 
ae with side curtains, $140 but it will save you 
shafts, $90. ‘As good aa retails for hin in this line until 

ustrated catalog. |} 














WE SOLICIT THE BUSINESS OF HIGH- EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
GRADE, UP-TO-DATE PRINTERS, 


reewene © Overland 
Perfect Working Inks, Limited. 


Ensuring satisfaction to pressmen. 


Closest Prices, 


caine occa economy. 


} Prompt Attention, 


- 
We are the leading and largest manufacturers of 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING anp LITHO- 
GRAPHIC INKS in America. 
$s Specimen Books and Quotations on Inks, Dry 
Colors, and Varnishes, on oe 


Ault & Wibore, ‘San Fr ancisco 


441-447 Pearl Street, New York. Portla il | 
The Ault & Wiborg Company, ONLY ONE NIGHT to UTAH 


’ Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chicago, II1. ONLY TWO NIGHTS to CALIFORNIA 


G. S. BROWNELL, Resident Partner. palaces 
} CHas. W. BROWNELL, 14 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. FRO Sa OE en 
> 

















-STERLINGS 


The Highest 
Grade Bicycle Built EEA eae eNO ano Une RET AGEN 


NEBRASKA 





LOMAX 





Chain Models $50 
Chainless - - $75 $5: to $30 3000 BICYCLES 


Everyone a Bargain. 
ee > NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
Tandems $75 <n 2d Hand—go0d as any for service, $510 $12. 
oa i Ti Eoin eee See tla ee 
" save you money. 

Ilustrated Catalog Free UP) NEE EMREA) rare to scat trom. Lovet prices ever quoted 
eh very customer satisfied. Shipped subject to examin- 
ation and approval. No money in advance. A few 


| 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS | GD) ON cotta oem 
ciniediiien, then. BROWN LEWIS GO. (BY. 20g Mabua A Qieags 
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THREE EXTRAORDINARY OFFERS 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


WANT AN AGENT IN EVERY TOWN, TO SECURE SUBSCRIBERS 
FOR THE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 








Every number of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE contains a Complete Copy- 
righted Story, in addition to a large quantity of interesting reading matter. It 
should be in every household. The subscription price is only $3.00 per year. Under 
our unprecedented offer, boys and girls, men and women, can employ their leisure time 
profitably in obtaining subscribers to this Magazine, and receive the most valuable 
premiums ever offered for the same amount of work. 


RE AD CAREFU LLY our liberal propositions, and then write us, 


stating which one you will accept. 





FIRST OFFER. 





We will pay you a liberal commission IN CASH on every subscription you send 
us, whether you send us one or one thousand, AND, IN ADDITION, when you have 
sent in SEX SUBSCRIPTIONS, we will enter your name—or any other name you 
may elect—on our list, and send LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE FREE FOR ONE 


~~ SECOND OFFER. 


We will pay you a liberal commission IN CASH on every subscription you send 
us, AND, IN ADDITION, when you have sent in TWELVE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
we will send you a copy of WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED QUARTO DIC- 
TIONARY, bound in leather, which sells for $10.00. 


SOME BREASONS WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Dictionary 


- Because it is the most complete Quarto Dictionary of the Eng: 
lish Language. 
. Because it gives the correct ge in pr 
. Because it gives the correct usage in spelling: 
(a). The works of our standard authors follow Worcester. 
(b). The leading magazines and daily papers follow Worcester. 
. Beeause its definitions are complete, concise, and accurate. 
. Because it contains a Biographical Dictionary of over 12,000 
names. 
. Because it contains a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
noting and locating over 20,000 places. 
. Beeause it contains a Table of Synonymes of over 5000 Words. 
. Because it is the cheapest Unabridged Dictionary made. 
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THE 


WANAMAKER-WELLINGTON 
TYPEWRITER. | 


After looking over the Typewriter field with scrupulous care, and much 
testing and experimenting, we have chosen the Wellington No. 2 to bear 
our name. We not only consider it, for good, practical reasons, to be the 

. best machine now on the mar- 
ket at any price, but so simple 
and perfect is every principle 
of its construction, so light, 
strong, positive, and fast is it, 
that we are assured that it will 
be the leading machine for 
years to come. 

The action is simple, direct, 
and rapid, and operated with 
the fewest working parts of 
any typewriting machine on 
the market. 

Another strong feature of 
the Wanamaker - Wellington 
lies in the fact that the writing 
is always in sight,—not par- 
tially in sight, but with every 
line and letter, from the top of 
the sheet to the last letter 
printed, constantly before the 
eye of the operator. 

£7 jah The touch is remarkably 

- soft, elastic, smooth, and even. 
The dip of the keys is much less than in usual machines, and precisely the 
same in every key. The machine is the most powerful manifolder, owing 
to the swiftness and directness of the blow of the type. 

The Wanamaker-Wellington Typewriter will 
do anything that any of the highest-priced ma- 
chines will do, and much that the best of the 
other machines cannot. We believe it to be a 
distinct advance on any hundred-dollar machine 
now sold, and yet our price for the Wanamaker- 

Wellington is 


Sixty Dollars. 


Fuller information will be sent upon request, 
and the machine explained fully to any one near 
€nough to visit our stores in person. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCoTT’s. 
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Lr he Story of Le anilla, 


»CHAPTER vil. 


2 hes By aid MANTON. 


THE vanilla plant is an orchid, and it is AEgt 
one of which the fruit has a commercial ‘value. 
Until recent years it was cultivated only by the 
Mexican Indians in the valleys of Mazantla and 


Papantla. heir frethod’of. cultivation was to cut | 


up an old plant and tie the pieces in a simple man- 
ner to the branches of small trees, where they live 
and thrive on air alone for two full years without 
connection with the soil. At the beginning of the 
third year these cuttings throw out tendrils or 
shoots not much larger than a horse hair, which 
take root in the ground. The next spring the cut- 
tings sprout and blossom. © These blossoms, at 
night, give out a most fra- 
grant and exquisite perfume, [ 
dropping a honey-like moist: | 
ure which is found on fhe 
leaves in the morning. To 
an American the bloom looks 
like a cluster of small white 
flowers. From each of these 
blossoms spring small pods, 
sometimes twenty or thirty | 
_in- number. The pods grow 
rapidly, and as they become 
larger many drop off, so that 
when the plant is full grown . 
there may be perhaps only * 
from one to five pods left. 
These appear in the picture 
like the flower stem. They 
grow to be long beans con- 
taining the’ seeds; arid are 
about the size of the long — 
yellow banana seen in our 
home markets. eae 
The vanilla is strictly a pollen blossom, and the 


male and female flowers grow on different plants. 


In former years the Indians did their cultivating 
in a hap-hazard manner, depending upon the winds 
of heaven to interchange the pollen and fertilize 
the female blossoms. In recent years;bowever, the 
Italians and French have largely displaced the 
Indians and are growing vanilla in a more scientific 
manner. They set the plants nearer together, and 
this allows the pollen to be interchanged more 
readily by natural causes such as insects and the 
wind, and they also change the pollen themselves 
by. artificial means. 


» SCoprricut pRoTectEp BY LYMAN D. Morse.) 


Pe 


ae oes : 
Until aifew years aga, the lands where the vanilla 
plants thrive were contfolled by tribes of Indians, 
Although they had no regular’titles the Mexican 
Government recognized their claims. The land+ 
thus held by the various tribes, was alloted to indi- 
vidual members, each of whom knew exactly what 
belonged to him and cultivated his own plants 
without interfering with his neighbor. Among 
themselves all was harmony, and their chief troubles 
were caused by the poorer classes of Mexicans 
who sometimes descended into the valleys and 
robbed the Indians of their long tended crops. 
oe 1896- 7 the Mexican Government drove these 
ame? Bt | Indians off the lands which 
. ~~. | they had held for hundreds 
“| of ‘years, and moved them 
. to other localities and sold 
(?) the tracts thus made 
| valuable by these frugal and 
. hard “working natives to 
foreigners, who now practi- 
| cally control the production 
' of vanilla in Mexico. 2 
The reader will:plainly see 
that the final production of 
pure vanilla extract is a deep, 
and intricate subject. It is 
a life’s work to acquire 
the knowledge and _ skill 
necessary to produce a per- 
fect extract..-The firm so 
widely known as the JosEPH 
| BurRNETT ComPayny, 
BosTON, MASS., began 
' the manufacture of vanilla 
extract fifty-two years ago, 
and its product is 5 to- wiley universally recognized as 
the standard of extracts throughout both hemis- | 
pheres. BuRNETT’S ExTRACT is made exclusively 
of the finest Mexican ( Papantla) vanilla beans. 
No adulteration or foreign substance of any nature 
whatever is used. The mode of manufacture is dis- 
tinctly different from any other. It is the method 
as well as the material that ‘makes BuRNETT’S 
Extracts the first choice of housewives every- 
where. 
Next month a chapter will be devoted to the 
curing and marketing of vanilla beans. 
(To be centinued.) 


58 In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 








HOSE SUPPORTER 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston. 


* WOOK FOR THE NAME “VELVET GRIP” ON EVERY LOOP. 
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POPPDEDDDEDDDDDD DEDEDE 


California 
Limited 
From Chicago to Los Angeles 
in 23% hers wid less pa 4 
days from New York and 
Boston. 
Pullmans, Dining Car, Buffet- 
Smoking Car, Barber Shop, and » 
Ladies’ Observation Car, 
all electric lighted. 
Daily fast California Express 
has Pullman and Tourist 


Sleepers and free Reclining 
Chair Cars. 

Address General Passenger Office, 

2 The sepiesh, Topeka & Santa Fe ais? 
CHICAGO. 
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HAUNTS IN THE 
«WILD WOODS...: 


AND 


GAY PLACES FOR SUMMER OUTINGS, 


Either or both can be found 
along the lines of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Panl Railway 


in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, and the Dakotas. 


Fimong the many delightful Summer Resorts are 
Delavan, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Elkhart Lake, 
Marquette, Madison, Kilbourn, Minocqua, Star 
Lake, Lakes Okoboji, Spirit Lake, Clear Lake, 

_ Big Stone, Frontenac, White Bear, and Lake 
Minnetonka. 


Ta the north woods of Wisconsin, in the forests of 
Northern Michigan and Minnesota, and in the 
far stretches of the Dakotas true sportsmen can 
fish and hunt to their heart’s content. 


For pamphlet of 


“Summer Cours,” “Fishing and Hunting,” 


apply to nearest ticket agent, 
or address with two-cent stamp, 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
6655 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 





THE PRINTING OF GENEALOGIES 
AND FAMILY HISTORIES « « « « 


Requires special knowledge and experience and complete manufacturing 
facilities. The many volumes prepared by us for prominent families 
throughout the country attest that in printing, paper, designing, work- 
manship, and in price we offer facilities which should attract antiqua- 
tians and family historians, Estimates will be cheerfully furnished. 
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‘Entona = 22" === Samples Free 


‘The great surgeon, Dr. Wm. Tod Helmuth, declares ENTONA to be the | Health Food Co., 61 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
bes remedy for constipation and kindred ills ever prescribed by him. | 1018 ‘Areh Street, Philadelphia. <te 





; ape F 
fl cream of tartar. Reeps ; 
fresh and of full strength 
in damp weather and 


climate. Makes finest 
and most healthful food 




















HEALTHFUL: 
REFRESHING! 


FOR EATING, DRINKING & COOKING. 
PURE! DELICIOUS! 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


INST On Milas - TANE NO OTHER. 














